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PREFACE 


This monograph developed out of an interest in the early history of 





Israel and the context within which Israel arose. When I approached 


sity about the pos 





my advisors at Johns Hopkins Univ bility of a 





dissertation dealing with Egypto-Palestinian relations at the time of 









Israel's emergence, Betsy Bryan suggested, on the basis of her own 
research on the Palestinian ivories, that given the ambiguity of the 
evidence for an Egyptian “empire” in the Levant, a careful study of 








the evidence by material category would be useful and might 





toa different reconstruction of the socio-political history of the region 








My own subsequent research suggested that a model of elite emula 











Bible. The Israelite 
to be liberation from Egyptian ¢ 











ination, The preceding period was 





bondage when the Hebrew people were “Pharaoh's slave 





Deuteronomy 6:21). A once-friendly neighboring state had become 
1 hated oppressor who levied a heavy burden of forced labor on the 
tb 


could the Hebrew people reach the promi 





people. Only when the 








the nation of Israel, 








s account. At the very 





have provided the historical foundations for t 
uthern Levant provided the con 
Moab, ani 
Late Bronze Age Palestine 











text within which Israel, Philistia, Ammo Edom came 








into existence. Thus the final chaps 


especially in relation to Egypt, serve a © to the early his 








tory of Israel and its neig 





This study does not attempt to say subject 


Palestinian rel It does atten draw attention to 








the presuppositions that have colored past reconstructions and to 





ch that benefits from the insights of 








tical appr 


core-periphery studies. 
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ar Singer, and 








ishkin all took time from their busy schedules to discuss 





rol and to share their perspectives on the 
period with me, Eli Yanai 1 





nly met with me but made available 
to me his unpublished master's thesis on the level VI pottery from 
Lachish. Jonathan Tubb 








material from ‘Tell 


esSafidiyeh and discussed it with me on more than one occasion 





his assistant, Diane Ri 





wan, was very gracious in helping me find 





the information I needed. Eliezer Oren was especially 
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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


Tue Prone os Hisroricat. Context 


The thirteenth and early twelfth centuries w.c.e, witnessed a major 
transition in the Near East, As the Bron 
Age, a socio-economic and political system that had existed for mil 





gave way to the Iron 
lennia vanished and was replaced by another, During the Late Bronze 
Ag 
dominated by 
the kingdoms of Egypt, Hatti, Mitanni, Assyria and B 
the Br 
Tron Age nation-states, 





LB), ca, 1600-1200 a.c.€., the city-states of Syria-Palestine were 





the “Club of the Great Powers” (Tadmor 1979: $9) 











nze- Age drew to an end, that structure was superseded by the 





Thus the thirteenth and early twelfth centuries n.c.x, represent the 





a drastic decline in population and urbanism in the middle of the 





sixteenth century, corre ing to the expulsion of the Hyksos from 
Egypt and the rise of the New Kingdom (NK). Throughout the suc 
centuries, the southem Levant ¢ 


wugh the tot mt area it LB 














the Middle Bronze (MB), the mum upied sites in LB Palestine 
approximated the number in MB HA (Gonen 1984 
The transition from the Bronze Age to the Iron Age was marked by 





cessation of Mycenaean anel Cypriot imports, the introduction of Phi 





and a shift in settle 
1 village. The decline 
» layers at many of the site 











ment patterns from lowland ur 
the lowland cities culminated in 

ff the Palestinian lowland: 
Althe 


-al record of earlier periods, the 


At the same time, the 





underwent a Dt Egyptian objects 





‘onspicuous 





are present in the arch solute 





and relative numbe h antifacts increase significantly in LB IB, 





during the late Eighteenth and Nine 





nth Dynasties. The pattern of 
finds is similar in the early Iron Age, after which the Egyptian-related 


objects dectine in 




















Politically, the southem Levant fell under Egyptian dominance 





during LB. The correspondence from the archive at Tell e/Amarna 








documents a vassal relationship between the pharaoh and the city 


rulers of Syria-Palestine in the late Eighteenth Dynasty, In the suc- 








ceeding Ramesside period, the socio-political situation is less clear 








h the treaty that Ramesses Il concluded with the Hittites sta: 





bilized the border between 





cir respective spheres of influence in Syria, 
leaving Palestine within the F 








the influence exercised by the Egyptians remains an open question 







History oF ScHoLansiur 


By the early 1980's a consensus had emerged regarding pharaonic 
i New Kingdom, Although individual 
details could still be disputed, scholars agreed about the general struc 





policy toward Asia durin 











ture and history of the Egyptian Empire in Syria-Palestine 
One influen 
was written by W. He 


reconstructs the system of imperial administration by studying the 








tatements of the developing 
k (1971: 246-255; see also 1960), He 





Egyptian officials who appear to have been connected with pharaonic 


interests in Asia, Helek relies heavily evidence of the Amarna 






letters, and, because he notes little difference between the Eighteenth 


and Nineteenth Dynasty systems 





New Kin 


Amurru, Upe, and Canaan. Each province was administered by an 


the entire period, He concludes that 














collecting taxes, maintaining law and order, and sett 














king. Garrison-troops were stationed in various cities to protect the 


16-2: 





vassal princes (Helck 196( 

Although Helck theme has been widely accepted 
Kit 472; ef. Moran 1992: xxvi, n. 70 
some scholars argue for different configurations. N. Na’aman (19 











183) supports a division of Syria-Palestine into two administrative 





Palestine, the other southern Syria and northernmost Palestine. A 
med already by E, Edel (1953 
her hand, proposes f 


cd (1984: 


imilar orga 
D. Re 


































with headquarters at Gaza, Megiddo/Beth Shan, Kumidi, and Ullaza, 
Sumur 


of contention has been the degree of continu- 





The other major pe 
teenth and Nineteenth Dynasties 
ap 


the grounds that the Ramessides 


ity or discontinuity between the E 





A number of scholars discount ability of the Amarna 





evidence to the Nineteenth Dynasty 


introduced a new expansionist am, involving the gradual annex- 
P 








ation of the southern Levant (Singer 1988) 
J. Weinstein (1981) catalogues the architectural and inscriptional 
evidence from Palestine and concludes that these monuments, taken 








shift in pharaonic policy toward the region beginning in the Nineteenth 





Dynasty, As Weinstein argues 





inturies Asiatic revolts had been suppressed by 


Egyptian troops who then either returned home or went hack to one 





of a handful of garv ints inv the 
din Pal 














estine in much larger numbers than ever before [Weinst 





Weinstein bases his analysis on the dramatic increase in Egyptian 
objects found in Palestine in LB IE 
shases of LB: 


and Iron 1A in contrast with 








More examples of almost ¢ 
luring the LB IIB-lron IA period than in any compara- 
ne Age (Weinstein 1981; 22 


tegory of Egyptian antiquity occur 
in Pale 





ble span of time 





















On the assumption that the rise in the frequency of finds with 





ig of large numbers 





Egyptian associations directly reflects the post 
of Egyptian soldiers and bureaucrats to imperial centers in Pales- 


tine, he concludes that with the Ramesside era, Egyptian policy 








shifted from economic and political domination 10 








tion (Weinstein 1981: 1 





Because most scholars have recognized the comprehensiveness of 


Weinstein’s description of the archae 





ical data, they have accepted 





his basic conclusions, restricting their efforts to r ents of the 





theory and to studies of 
Oren 1984; MeGovern 
the Late 








dividual features of the phen 








discussions of Weinstein 





still cited as fur- 





nishing the defini 








he subject of arch 
the Levant (A. Mazar 1990: 
192: OF 


n. 1; Dever 





for Egyptian relations 


1992: 101; Knapp 

















' CHAPTER ONE 


rd to details, the scholarly treatments 





Despite differences with 
of the I 






half century share an interpretive framework: they view 








ments in the Levant throu 





h the lens of imperialism with 





the Egyptian Empire as the defining characteristic of the period and 








A prob! 





m with this reconstruction is that the scholars who pro- 


attention to definitic 








alism, using these terms as if they had well-established meanings. 





Thus, scholarly treatments often begin with discussions of the exi- 





and the military and administrative strategies best 





rencies of emg 
xd to meet those need: 





Yet, empire and 





alism are vague concepts, covering a broad 



































peaking, imperialism may be defined as the domination or 
mntrol of one group nother group, There are widely. varying 
relationships involving such domination and dependence. ‘They may 





conscious, half-conscious, or unconscious 














The variations are ni ant, since they affect the institutional 





Struc system of interactions between the 





it 1979: 21). Unless these factor 























aged, thus precluding @ rigorous treatment of the subject 

As scholars working in areas outside the a Near East have 
recognized, a variety of models of empire can be distinguished 
B. Bartel (1989: 171-172), for example, reduces them to a six-cell 








matrix. Crossing two policies (colonial and non-colonial) with three 





trategies (cradication-resettlement, acculturation, and equilibrium 





produces six types of empires. Each type calls for different behav 








iors on the part of the dominant power and for different response 

the part of the dominated group. Additional models could be 
pped based on other sets of characteristic 

recent years ste ancient Near East have begun to 





retical rigor, As P. J. Frandsen 


recognize the need fe 
1979: 167) 








un increasing numb« me aware of the nece 
‘nerations of scholars 
1 incomestable “facts”, the 


new material than precisch 
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the rec 11 that the subjects pe results obtained are 








to a considerable extent the prod he investigator 





As a result of this increased recognition of the fact that all argu- 


ments are rooted in the presuppositions of the theoretician, scholars 





have begun to reexamine and reformulate their approaches to the 
problem, 

Redford'’s reconstruction of the Amarna period is a prime exam- 
ple of this trend. Redford questions whether a 





jodel of empire based 





on later imperial systems is applicable to the Egyptian phenomenon, 





A study of Amarna period provincial officials leads him to conclude 
that 


ion of these 


an ad hoc basis, and we canne 





inces” in the sense that 





we have become familiar with through the study of the Roman Empire 


Redford 1992: 201 


The system of administration customary to the Egyptians was that 
of the circuit official who made the rounds of a frontier zone or 





conquered territory (Redford 1990: 35). Inste imposing on the 





data a v ed on studies of later 





empires, Redford give rity to earlier Egyptian patierns of “ov 


emanee, This method ord to a very different set of con 





clusions about the nature of the Egyptian empire than that produced 
by previous studies 


We might question as well the 





itary considerations drove Egyptian imperialism. ‘There is no doubt 





and to create a buffer zone between the Nile Valley and the other 





great powers. However, we need not conclude that the empire pro: 








duced a consistent and substantial net 






plian state 


as seems to be assumed in many discussions of the economy of the 








empire (Ahituy 1978; Na’aman 1981a). Alternatively we might attribute 


the imperial impulse to ideological considerations. One of the royal 





epithets which becomes increasingly popular in the Ramesside period 


is the one “who expands the boundaries of Egypt.” If imperial ambi: 












tions became a requisite element in the hip. 


every pharaoh had to be able to lay claim to territory beyond the 
Nile Valley, even a 


been tolerated in exck 








for the prop: 





ndistic value of Egyptian 
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fer to progress in our understanding of the Egyptian empire 


ally-accurate models against which 





we must develop precise, hist 





the data can be tested. Recent theoretical advances in other fields, 








for models which are rigorously defined, 





anos A New Move 





One of the more promising areas of study for our purposes is that 


tion. Scholars in a number of social scientific 








fields have explored the explanatory potential of this approach, which 


examines the pat relationship that develop between power- 








ful and/or prestigious centers of civilization and the areas periph- 


eral to them (Champion 1989: 3). In particular, many have examined 





the various effects that centers may have on their peripheries (Bartel 
1985; 1 90; Millett 1990; Rowlands, Larsen a 
Kristiansen 1987; Whitchouse and Wilkins 1989; Winter 1977). The 








89; Champion | 








theoretical and methodological insights deriving from such studic 





can be applied 





» the problem of the Egyptianization of Palestine 





One new model that has emerged from the study of cor 





ery interaction is that of Elite Emulation. This theory holds that the 





peripheries of prestigious cultures sometimes derive a legitimating 








are adopted and adapted by local elites and their communities to 


provide an aphy of power which transfers some of the pre 








ff the distant center to the local rulers. 

M, Helms 137-144) ha 
of sub-Saharan Africa, the Indianization of South Ind 
Asia, 





noted this process in the Islamization 








1 and Southeast 








nd the Sinicization of the Chinese periphery. In each case 








kingship was at lea 












izations with sac 





A number of sources were drawn upon for the new iconography of 















nials and regalia, holy cities, and even foreign gods’ 
Helms 198: 


This core-per 








hery model does not presume a particular pattern 


Rather it stre 

















of military or economic domination, the soc 
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ical and ideological dimensions of imperialism from the perspectives 


of both the center and its periphery. Both parties derive le 





perial systern, 
style” of Hasanlu IVB cylin- 





m their participation in the 
1, Winter's (1977) study of the “h 








der seals demonstrates the implicat 
archaeological interpretation. Winter attributes the “local style” to 
the emulation of Assyrian power iconography. In Stratum IVB at 
Ha 


alu, objects were not merely imported or copied; Assyrian motifs 






‘ed to power and authority were reworked in 2 local context, 





which included a change in scale from monumental to minor art 
Winter 1977: 371-386) 
A si 








ilar process can be seen in the architecture of Hasanlu, The 


of Stratum IVB were characterized by the 





he monumental architecture 
Again, Assyrian 
fo, but rather Assyrian elements 


use of buttressed facades, a fe 
of M 





potamia from the fourth millennia 8.0.8 








ypes were not reproduced in 





were incorporated in buildings of otherwise indigenous style (Dyson 


1989b: 126-127 








The evidence from Hasanlu underlines the importance of the 
modification of be 





d features in the emulation process. Since 





the features are not imposed from outside, they must be made mean- 








il within the local context in order to exercise a legitimating 


function. In the process changes are ofien made which affect the 
b 
the 


ures that integrates them 


appearance or use of the borrowed elements. One clue to the 











dization of the » the local cultural 





Winter stresses the inadequacy of viewing emulation as a purely 





within the local society, In 
ts 


imternal affair, affecting only relatic 








fact, the effects may be felt in two disti 





1) By adopting elements of th the statu 





pphisticated cult 





the borrower ean be increased wi wring cul 














ture, bringing individual level of equals in int 








Winter 1977: 380-381 


tige, the power base of the elite within the bi 





nigh an emphasis on the newly accumulated wealth a 





pres 


society is increased, 





thereby strengthening the existing so 


al hierarchy while at the same 








manipulating the local population by allowing them to identify 





with the added prestige of the elite and vicariously share in the glory 
P 


Winter 1977: 381 
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The dimension of center-periphery relations thus highlights additional 





rulers to emulate the 





factors with the p 
ording to M. Millett (1990), the F 
resents an instance of Elite Emulation in which both dimensions. of 





pmanization of Britain rep- 





social relations were affected, He points out that 








es of defeat and incorporation into the 


under the new circum 


Empire, the social staus at the top of the hierarchy was 








within 








hrough access to the new supra-tribal 


ce of power and the knowledge of Roman ways, together with 











the associated material attributes. This access to things Roman, both 
materially and in the abstract, would fulfil an important role in social 
competition. The Romanization of institutions and possessions of the 
aristocracy should thus have played an active part in the process of 
wcial change and imply been a reflection of it (Millett 1990: 








In fact, Millett claims that “portraying oneself a 








the faga and speaking latin became a “prestige good in its own 
right” (Millett 1990: 69) 
Millett sees the process most clearly in the appearance of Romanized 





architecture. Roman-style dedicatory inscriptions and buildi 
led on the Rom: 


run and ville began to appear in the period 

















ances, Indeed, in most 
f Late Pre-R 
includes that in the post-invasion period 


sire to appear Romanized (Millett 1990: 









cases, they were constructed on the sites 
Age settlements. Millett « 
local ¢ 








In Ramesside Palestine as in Roman Britain, the local elites de 








the prestige accorded Egypt, not on! military and political 


power, but as a cent 1 might expect the local 





princes to have emulate 


their stature, The presence of garrison-troops, the payment of trib- 








ute, and the right of aj an officials to settle dispute 








With neighboring polities were all reminders of pharaonic might. It 





would not be at all surprising if Egypt and things Egyptian came to 
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symbolize power and authority. In addition, from the time of Thutmose 
IIL, Asiatic princelings were raised and educated in the Nile Valley 


well have introduced a provincial 





Upon their return they m 
Egyptian culture as a symbol of their elite status and a legitimation 


of their authority. Furthermore, advancement within the phara 








bureaucracy was historically open to Egyptianized foreigners, pro- 





viding a second dimension of social relations to the possible motives 





for emulation 
B, Bryan’s (1991) work on the Palestinian 


ory. Although she does not term the process “elite emulation,” Bryan 


ies supports this the 





recognizes that Egyptian motifs were being used to create an iconog: 





he twelfth century 8.G 





raphy of power for the local elites duri 
For instance, Egyptian-style sphinxes, traditionally foreign guardians 








A Syxtuene Approacn 





The question of Egypto-Pale 1 the Ramesside period 





zy and Syro-Palestinian 








archaeology. The available ¢ rises both writen docu: 








-ntation, most of which is in the Egyptian language, and material 





culture remains from excavations in the Levant, Although my g 





is to achieve an historical reconstructi istent with both sets of 

















As a result, most research has foc 





or textual evidence. For example, Helck’s (1971) and Redford’s 


1992) analyses of the system of imperial administration depend almost 





entirely on the documentary data, whereas Weinstein’s (1981) study 
of the 

Although such studies have prot 
they are inherently unsatisfactory as histor 





tian empire concentrates on the archacolo, 








useful compilations of data, 


al reconstructions. By 





considering only one variety of the available data, they introduce a 


bias into the results, Each type of data provides a window into 





different aspects of history. The documentary evidence privileges the 


Atthough Weinstein incorporates textual id on of earlier 
pliases of the New Kin h data an from the section on the 
Ramesside: peri 
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perspectives of the elite class and the ruling power and speaks most 








readily to short-term events. The material evidence offers the poss 









bility of insight into the exp and groups and 


is most useful in illuminating long-term processes (Knapp 1993: 21 
50-51 





textual and arch 
The 





in reconstructing the pa: is “to create a dialogue between 





these two essential resoun d the documentary, nei- 











ther of which outw her” (Knapp 1993: ix 
Only through such a synthesis can we hope to write a balanced and 
nuanced history 


At the same time, we must recognize the difficulties inherent in 





the synthetic approach, Archac al remains and textual records 
differ fundamentally as types of data; whereas the deductive approach 


is most effective for analyzing the archacological record, the induc- 





priate to the kinds of documentary evi 





h is most appr 








dence available 
at the same time or by means of the same methodology, since the 





methods and procedures developed fi 





‘one cannot be imposed on 





her 
The key to a successful synthesis is to separate the analysis of the 
all 


two types of evidence mments, Only after each has 





> pi 


been studied utilizing the meth 





s appropriate for that type of 


data should the results be correlated and conclusions drawn. 





Resrarcn Desion 





the documentary and archacologi 


re, with separate considerations 





ly will proceed, there 





al evidence, In cach case, the 





analysis will consider whether the data are more consistent with a 








model of Direct Rule or a model of Elite Emulation, 1 will compare 
and correlate the results in the final chapter 
I have chosen the Dine model as a representation of the 











t implicit in the 





Egyptian empire, as described by Helck and Weinstein, was char- 


acterized by a non-colonial policy and a strategy of equilibrium, The 








Egyptians did not institute lonization of the region, nor 








did they attempt to eradicate, resettle, or acculturate the entire local 















































Mn E Tien M 
Direct Rule Emulation 
stlements Outly 7 None oubiide Raypt 
ast forts in. Pal 
Egyptian-style archi- 
nature rr a Modified; Egyptian an 
Nile V Palestinian features com 
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According to this model, Egyptian imperialism had both military 
and economic goals. ‘The military goals included maintaining a buffer 
zone between the Nile Valley and the other “Great Powers” and 
keeping the roads open for the passage of Egyptian armies and trade 
caravans, The economic goals included maximizing the exploitation 


of Levantine agricultu 
system had both mili 








Corr 





hes. Rep 


posted al 


the imperial 











key points 























throughout the region, and representing the civilian branch were 











crats, permanently stationed in Pa 0 





Rame 














ng al inscriptions, ref 








erences to offices and individuals associated with Syria-Palestine, and 
inscriptional remains from Palestine. The goals of the reading are 
1) to determine the nature and extent of Egyptian administrative and 





political contr to clarify pharaonic policy regarding Asia; and 





3) to reconstruct the socio-c Gircumstances that prevailed in 











sit the markers which each model would be 





expected to leave in the material culture record. ‘The models them- 





ves describe the attitudes and behaviors of human beings and the 








socio-political systems that they developed, whereas archaeology can 


only observe the tions. Therefore 








about the nature and distribution of archacol 
1 











The Direct Rule model posits an Egyptian military and admini 
trative presence in Palestine consisting of garrison-hosts and bureau 
ccrats posted in imperial centers throughout the region. The closest parallel 
that we have for this model is the Egyptian expansion into Nubia, 

When the Egyptians pushed south into Nubia in the Middle 





Kingdom, they established a scries of fortresses along the Nile River 








1s far as the second cataract, Between the fortresses were tiny out 
posts consisting of “rude stone huts containing purely Egyptian p 
ty” (Adams 1977: 183), A reoccupation of many of the Middle 


Kingdom fortresses accompanied the reassert 
trol over Nubia in the New Ki 





in of pharaonic con. 








n, the Egyptians 





constructed mi ttlements and in. pre 





sive temples in the exis 








viously uninhabited areas. ‘These culminated in the spectacular ro« 
cut temples of Ramesses I (Ada 


The material culture of these settlements is so 








roughly Egyptian 





that it has created an interpretive problem. The number of Egyptia 





ems too large for 





type graves with 99% E 





the projected size of the ¢ yet the transition from 










Nubian-type graves with 75% local funerary goods to E 





acculturation of the 





graves appears too sudden to be explained 





ardless 





local population (Adams 1977: 239; Kemp 33-35). Re 





of the precise composition of the population, the imposition of Direct 





Rule by the Egyptians was accompanied by the appearance of temple- 





towns that were, in Kemp’s (1978: 33) words, “reproductions of the 





New Kingdom city idea.” There can be no doubt that these settle- 





ments were pharaonic installations with an almost purely Egyptian 





material culture 





A similar pattern of finds appears in Roman Britain, In the fron- 





tier areas of northern Britain, the local population was not incor 





porated into the Empire. Instead of being governed by Romanized 





local elites on behalf of Rome, as was the case in the south, the 





ectly by the Romans through 





northern region was governed di 














diets and administrators, were th hly Roman in their material 





culture, whereas the surr 
Iron Age culture (Millett 

R. D. Whitehouse and J. B. Wil 
nt with these examples to study the Helleni: 
the Greeks 


pied to exert control over the 


es continued the pre-Roman 














of expectations ¢ 





zition of south-east Italy. Their work suggests that 
who settled on the Italian coast al 














would be an uneven distribution of Greek-style defenses, architec 





ture, and artifacts. There would be some pure Greck contexts where 

















found. ‘These would ne 
but would include some domestic contexts. 

A very different pattem was uncovered at the site of Kanesh in 
Anatolia, The Old Assyrian trading 





y that occupied a quarter 








almost invisible archacologically. Except for the 





inscriptional evidence, the mate ains were entirely local in 





character. The Assyrians did nc them 





durable goods wit 


or produce their own Assyrian-style artifacts at the site. Instead 





they adopted the material culture of the local population (Larsen 
1976 
Althe 


might adopt Palestinian material cult 





gh we cannot dismiss out of hand the possibility that Egyptiar 








the Nubian parallel sug: 


gests that it is the less likely scenario, In the only verifiable case of 
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New Kingdom 


ulation, Egyptian, not local, material culture characterized the pharaonic 





ptian imposition of Direct Rule on a subject pop- 


centers 
On the strength of the Nubian case and others like it, then, we 
can surmise that if the Direct Rule model is correct, we would expect 


to fin tilements, or, at least 





Ja chain of Egyptian forts and/or 





Egyptian quarters within local cities. The material culture of these 
sites would be almost indistinguishable from that of the Nile Valley 
From the architecture to the small finds, the settlements would re 


semble transplanted Egyptian cities. According t the Direct Rule 








lc, we would have the following expectations 
1) The architecture of pharaonic installations would be expected to be of 
Exyptian 





and the methods of their 
jecture of the Nile Valley, 


le. ‘The plans of the buildin 








ely resemble the arc 












2) The conpus of artifacts from Egypt ments would be expected to 
losely resemble that of similar setlements within Egypt. A high percentage 





of the types of pottery and objects found in the Nile Valley should 


be attested in Palestine, At the very least, these types should include 





estic_as well as prestige goods, and they should be equally as 





ribuled at sites in Palestine 





8) Exyptian material culture wwould be unevenly di 


Although one w 





expect to find small quantities of Egyptian-style 





objects in local settings, there would be 





me purely Egyptian con 
texts, These sites, or quarters within sites, would have a pattern of 
able as characteristically E 
ns for the Elite Emulation 
nan Britain, presented above, correlating it with 





We can derive the expect model from 








the ¢ 
Whitchouse and Wilkins’ (1989) study of the Hellenization of Italy 
Although their 








idel of “pe 








ogous to Elite Emulation, the set of a 





oped by Whitchouse and Wilkins is quite similar to the pattern 





observed in Roman Britain, They 





sit that a policy of peaceful 
coexistence would translate into an even distribution of Greck-style 
material across south-cast Italy that consisted primarily of prestige 
und 
Whitehouse and Wilkins 1989: 108). The results of their study bear 


goods and transport vesse funerary and ritual contexts 








out these hypoth 
El 


In the discussion of the Emulation model above, we note that 












the process results in modification borrowed features. The 





cd in tots, rather, certain elements 





neighboring culture is not adop 





are selected and adapted to the lo intext. Archacologically these 











modifications would affect both the nature and the context of the 
pst clearly at Hasanlu, The Elite Emul 

















model has the f 
1) The conpus of 


be much more restric 





Fgyptian-style remains from Palesti 









would be expected to 
that found in the Nile Valley, Only 
We would 


¢ of architectural, ceramic, and arti 











a limited number of types would be selected for em 





not expect to find the full 











factual 





pes comprised in the material culture of New Kingdom 





Egypt 
2) ‘The attested types wold be expected to be prin 
Althe 


plage would not disprove the model, the corpus 





prestige goods rather 





the inclusion of one or two domestic 





than domestic art 






types in the assen 





ought to consist almost exclusively of goods with a high pres 





value due to their material, function, or cultural associations, 


3) The a 





types would be expected to include hybrid Egypto-Palestinian 






types that can be identified with each cultural sphere, ‘The 








the combining and blending of cleme »m each cultural horizon. 





Therefore, the develoy 





ment of hybrid or Egyptianizing types would 





be expected 
4) No Egyptian setlements or puoe Egyptian contexts would be found out 
vide the border of the Ni 


occur in association with artifac 





Valley. Egyptian-style artifacts would always 








of local type 





5) Egyptian-style material would be expected to appear primarily in funerary 





‘and ritual contexts. Alth 





an occasional object might occur in a 





domestic context, the vast majority of the 





plian-style artifacts 








would be found in temples and tombs. Such a pattern would reflect 








the treatment of the objects ge good: 
6) The di m9 an-style material culture remains would be expected 
to be relatively een. On sites of the same size and status, the re 





yyle artifacts would decline gradually as the 





quantity of Egyptiai 








pt increased, 
f material culture remains for each of the 
di 
archaeological evidence in Chapter 3. Since the volume of archae 
ron IA, 
be 


The expected pattern « 


models outlined above will be u deductive analysis of the 








ological material from LB IB alestine is extensive, for the 


purposes of this study it has been divided into four categories of 











remains: Pottery (Appendix A), Non-ceramic vessels (Appendix B) 


Objects (Appendix C), and Architecture (Appendix D). Within each 
category I will subject the remains to a typological and distributional 
analysis, the results of which I will then compare to the expectation 
wr the Direct Rule and Elite Emulation models 













CHAPTER TWO 


TEXTUAL EVIDENCE 






















Textual evidence for the post-Amama admin 








ted. We have only a sm: nents touch- 





extremely 
tudy, and most of them do not 





ing on the subject available 
address the system of administration directly, Therefore we cannot 
attempt anything like a statistical analysis of the material, Rather 


we must study each document individually, with due attention to its 





ceases the text itself not focus on th of administration 





per se, and information about that system must be “teased” from the 








hints provided by the text. All of the bits of data must then be 
ther and sk 


the end we will, at best, have a broad outline of the relationship 


brought tog: hed into the emerging reconstruction, In 





between Egypt and the Levant and the system of administration uti 
lized by the Ramessices 
One must guard against the twin dangers of overinterpreting the 


existing evidence and arguing from silence, The nature of the extant 








corpus is shaped largely by the accidents of dis va 


tion, ‘The documents that we have may 








original corpus of texts generated by the Egyptian administration 
The absence of documentation for an activity, relationship, or official 
may be due to no more than chance or “bad luck"—the failure of 


texts to survive and emerge in excavations. A single ref 











there is no other evidence that the function was repeated or inte- 








1 organize the following textual evidence chronologically by king 





ntext for the material, Under 





ns in order to provide a historical 











political a nship 





between Egypt and the Levant vyed first. Then the material 
















THe Awarxa Periop 





ation was not created de 
he Eighteenth Dynasty 
pharaohs, Therefore a brief summary of the Eighteenth Dynasty evi- 





The Ramesside system of imperial adn 


wo, but built upon the structure created by 





dence is needed to provide a background for the study of the later 





Redford (1990) has recently argued persuasively that the system 





of imperial administration in the 





nama period and earlier was 
ely structured. Rather than 
n, the E 


n for outlying regions, the appointment of circuit officials who 





eating an entirely new organiza- 





m_ of administra- 











made the rounds of a frontier zc 





1¢ oF conquered territory (Redford 





1990; 35). There were no “provinces” with fixed boundaries, only 
00: 34). The sys- 


tem is alluded to in Taanach letter 6, in which the Egyptian official 








ficials were assigned (Redford | 





circuits to which 





Amenhotep speaks of having 





ped at Gaza and complains that 
the city-ruler of Taanach did him while he was 
there (Albright 1944: 24 

While an individual 











ficer was visiting his assigned cities, he exer= 
authority, acting as a royal plenipotentiary 
ges from the phai 


as needed; and settled disputes between vas- 





He conveyed me onic 








tribute, and oth 
sals (Redford 1992: 200-201). He also deliver 
to the vassal princes (EA 265, 369) 











The status of the local princes rd 
mayor (Redford 1990: 
king 


ghly equaled that of an Egyptian 


In addition to taking the oath in the 











me (xdf3 ty), vassals were required to provision Egyptian 
on (EA 55, 226, 324, 337, 
rent the Egyptian army 








367); provide troops and chariots to a 
EA 195, 20 

their tribute (EA 254, 325) anc 
237, 249, 32 





1-206); furnish corvée workers (EA 365); send to Ey 








ods as requested (EA 23: 





3, 331), including their sons (EA 137, 159) and daughters 
s to the court (EA 108, 140); and 
ned (EA 162). From the time of 


EA 99, 187); submit intelligence rep 








appear before the king when summ 
Thutmose IT, th Asiatic vassals w: 
cated in the Nile Valley (Unk. IV 690:2-6, 


During this period the E 





fe often raised and edu= 
80:6; EA 156, 296) 


















loss in an Amarna 





imperial installations in a few Levantine cities. A 


letter (EA 294) attests to the presence of a pharaonie granary in 
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Jaffa. The word Shouse” in the phrase “house of the king” is glossed 
with su-me-ti for Egyptian jneety “gra 





ary.” From the frequent refer- 


ences in the Amara letters, the cities of Gaza, Kumidi, Sumur, and 











Ullaza appear to have played prominent roles in the admi 
The 


these cities 


of the sals continuously reiterated their diligence in 






guardii or the king. Unfortunately the texts do not 





mention the functions that the cities served, execpt for the fact that 
289). Most 


Gaza and Sumur housed garrisons (EA 








however, were not permanently p 





‘es required. At various times during the Eighteenth 
ated in Shanuhen, Ugarit, Ullaza, Byblo: 
rd 1992; 205-207, 


Dynasty, garrisons were Ic 
and Jerusalem (Red! 








Reacy or Sen I 


Political and Military Histor 


The writen evidence of Egyptian policy toward and administration 





of Syria-Palestine during the re Seti 1 is scanty, Information 


about pharaonic policy is found in three sources—the battle reliefs 





from the Karnak temple, the stelae which were erected in the Levant 


during his reign, and the toponym lists. None ides direct 
E 
The process of reconstructing the history 
id. We cannot 


these pt 








information about 1 ptian admins of Syria-Palestine 









is very complic at the battle reliefs, stelac, and 





rendent pieces of evidence, since 





they have been used to interpret each other, thus creat 









locking argument not easily disentangled. As each piece of informa- 


tion is added, it will be necessary to return to earlier discussions and 





draw the connections together. The resulting presentation is some- 








what repetitive at points, but allows a thorough treatment of the 


Battle Reliefs 


Seti’s battle reliefs were carved on the northern outer wall of the 
Great Hypostyle Hall of the Karnak te 


Each side of the wall o 





Epigraphic Survey 198 





rs. Only two 





inally comprised three 
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n the cast side. The foe in the b 











ister is the Shasu, and the northernmost point depicted is dmin p3 


Ja‘n “town of PaCanaan (or the Canaan).” The middle register shows 








the pharaoh in Lebanon and at Yeno‘am. On the west side, a batt 
against the Libyans is sandwiched in between wars against the Hittite 
on the botiom and Kadesh and A\ 

The Kamak reliefs have bee 
sion (Faulkner 1947; Gaballa 1976 


Murnane 1990), One 











ning discus- 
adhurst 1989: 








he major issues has been the order in which 








the scenes are to gy of Seti’s north 





Whereas scholars agree that the west side records three separat 





opinions vary as to the number of campaigns represented 





‘on the cast side. Spalinger (1979) argues for a single campaign pro- 





gressing from Sile to Lebanon and the coastal citi Amurra, 


Faulkner 








47) divides the events into two campaigns, linking the 






bottom and middle registers. Gaballa (1976), Broadhurst (1989), and 
Murnane (1990) all interpret each register as a distinet campaign, 
h they disagree about the order in which the scenes on the 





west side are to be read. 


The point to be decided here is the relationship between the bot 





her words, did Seti 
I conduct one or two campaigns against sites in Palestine? ‘The prob- 
lem of the west side reliefs, although interesting in its own right, is 
not directly relevant to the history of Palestin 


The primary argument for fis he two registers rests on a cor 














relation of these inscriptions with the first Beth Shan stela (ARI 1 
11-12). OF the two registers, only the botiom one records a year- 
date, regnal year one (ARI I, 8:8, 9:3), This is the same date given 
in the first Beth Shan stela (ARI 1, 11:15). ‘The fact that both the 


middle re port a battle with Yeno'am has led 











rs into a single campaign oceur- 
ring in year one of Seti’s reign 


The initial scene, in the middle of the lower register, is undated 





and contains only a brief text with several lacunae, Nevertheless it 





the conflict: n3 (fet nn 
n im.[f) (As 
be passed because of the Shasu 





hills of the rebels, 
enemies who were attacking [him]” (trans. Epigraphic Survey 1986: 
14-15). According « 
alon 











text, the Shasu were interrupting traffic 
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the far right. The 
3 hain “begin. 


The first date formula appears in the scene 





victory of Seti over the Shasu p 
ning from the fort of Sile to PaCana proclaimed to have 


occurred The decisive battle 





n regnal year one (KAI 1 
fore the tified city labelled 
f PaCanaan” (ARI I, 8:16), which is usually 
identified with Gaza (Kateenstein 1982) 





apparently t tes of the fi 








dni n pS ka'n “town 





A second date formula occurs in the scene of Seti’s wiumphal 


return to Egypt which ¢ sa standard iww.te report. The report 








follows the format typical of the genre; date formula, titulary, epi- 





thets, ite formula reporting the enemy's instigation of hostilitic 





feature is the sterco. 





and the reaction of the king, The only 1 





typical passage placing the king in the palace which often preceded 





the iw.tw formula (Spalinger 1982: & 
Year one... One came to say to his majesty: “As for the fallen one 
of (the) Shasu, they plot rebellion, their tribal chiefs being together in 
cone place standing upon the hills of Khor (Syria-Palestine)” (ARE 1 
9:4 








The king is reported to have been delighted at the prospect of battle 
and, having completely destroyed his foes, carried off the survivors 
G-mri (KRI 1, 9:5 


The middle register depicts a campaign to Yeno'am and Lebanon. 


As prisoners 





Th 
N 


mission of the great princes of Lebanon. As Spalinger (1979: 3 


first scene shows a battle taking place at a city labelled Yenoam 








ther information is preserved. The next scene ill 


notes, there is no indication of a battle in this region, The text 








though broken, does not appear to include a description « 
and the relief itself depicts a ceremony of submission, It would seem 
that Seti I traversed his Asiatic holdin 





collecting tribute and reassert 


he was less than enthusiastically received, he backed up his claim 





the lack of any departure scene in the middle register. Against thi 











int is quite limited. Sp 





reasoning it should be observed that there is no real departure scene 








king’s triumphal return wo Egypt. Fu 





of preservation of the middle regist the possibility that 







































Silae 


The second source of information about pharaonic policy toward 





ves the stelae erected in the Levant dur- 
id at Tell es-Shihab (ARI I, 17), Tell 
Nebi Mend—Kadesh (ARI I, 25), Tyre (KRIL, 117), and Beth Shan 
KRI 1, 11-12, 15-16), The first three—from ‘Tell es-Shihab, ‘Tell 


Nebi Mend, and Tyre—are poorly preserved and permit us to ¢ 


Palestine under Seti I comp 





ing his reign, Stelae were fou 














clude only that Seti I placed stelae in those locations, 
ndary context at Beth Sh 


ally kno 


Two stelae of Seti I were found in 





both carved from the local basalt, ‘The one conventio 








the “first” Beth Shan stela (ARI I, 11-12) was found in the north- 
em temple of Lower Level V where it was set up beside a stela of 





Ramesses II and a statue of Ramesses II. Lower Level V is assigned 
to Iron IB, no carlier than the last half of the Twentieth Dynasty 
$7, 153). The “second” Beth Shan stela (ARI I 
15-16) was unearthed in the Byzantine stratum and is badly worn 
Albright 1952: 24 
The first Beth Sh 
It opens with a precise date-formula: “year one, third month 
day 10” (ARI 1, 11:15), Following the full titulary of Seti I and the 
standard laudatory epithets, ection of the text reads: 














n stela is a typical example ¢ 














On this day one came to say to his majesty that as for the doomed 
fall 
elf nu 


ne who is in the town of Hamath, he has assembled for him. 








1s people, He is seizing the town of Beth Shan, Havin, 
orth 






united with 
outside (K 





1, 127-10) 


The king responds by 


atching three army units—Amun-strong: 








or, and Seth-mighty-of-bows—to the 
towns of Hamath, Beth Shan, and Ye 





am, respectively. ‘The entire 
operation is said to have been accomplished within the course of 
one day (ARI 1, 12:10-14), No other 





lctails of the combat are pro: 


the stela are all to be located in the 





The places mentioned 


vicinity of Beth Shan. Scholars agree as to the identification of most 





of the sites. Hamath is Tell el-Hammeh, nine miles south of Beth 
Shan (Helck 1971: 191; Aharoni 1979: 177; Abitu 112-113) 
Pella is Khirbet Pahil (Helck 1971: 191; Abituy 1984: 153-154); and 
Rehob is Tell es-Sarem, three miles south of Beth Shan (Helck 1971 
191; Aharoni 1979: 177; Ahituy 1984: 164-165) 




















The location of Yeno‘am, however, is disputed, Scholars cannot 
even agree as to whether it was on the west or east bank of the 
1 the site of Yeno‘am are Tell 





Jordan, The two leading candidates 
‘el‘Abeidiyeh (Aharoni 1979: 177; Spaling 
end of the Sea of Galilee and Tell esh-Shihib (Na’aman 1977) in 


the Yarmuk Valley. Although unwilling to commit to an identification 








of Yeno‘am with ‘Tell esh-Shihab, Ahituy accepted Na’aman's argu: 


ment for an east bank locale 





The evidence available at present favors a site east of the Jordan, 
The Kom el-Hetan topographical list (Edel 1966: 9-10) and Amarna 
letter EA 197 place Yeno‘am among Syrian sites, the latter amor 
168-169; Abituv 


nore, as Na’aman (1977: 170) notes, the 











sites restricted to southern Bashan (Na’aman 1977 
1984: 199-200). Further 
involvement of Pella in the coalition supports an east bank 











for Yeno‘am. The dispatching of troops to Beth Shan and Hamath 
undoubtedly served to relieve Rehob which lay between them, The 
remaining unit was sent t0 Yeno'am. If Yeno‘am was on the cast 
bank, this 
Pella also, 

The second Beth Shan stela also belongs 


nula and the phrase ie.tw r dd n fim,f are not 





might well have sufficed to solve the problem ol 











although the date 


On this day [one came to say to his majesty), Lp.hs “the Apiru of 





the mountain Varimuta and the Tayaru stand ass 


Asiaties of Rubimia” (ARI 1, 16:8-9) 











The king expresses his outrage (a typical respor 








| with the problem. They accomplish. their 
time (ARI 1, 16:9-14 


dispatches. tro0 





The sites mentioned in this nnot be pinpointed. Yarimuta 
is normally equated with the Biblical Jarmuth which lay in the hills 
Ahituy 
1984: 122). Ruhma is assumed to have been located in the same 
9; Abituy 1984: 168) 


Both stelac from Beth Shan display a feature typi 





of Issachar, northwest of Beth Shan (Aharoni 1979: 





vicinity (Aharoni 197 





red in the combat. ‘The king is de- 








ports—the king 
picted as fully in control of the situation and directing the action, 
ts that the 


h minor military man- 





but not present for the battle. Spalin 





cord just 





terse iu.tw report was deve 





ped 





euvers, although it was occasionally employed in the description of 
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pharaonic campaigns, especially as a part of a longer narrative or 
as a caption for a battle relief 
Thi 


tclae in particular calls into question th 





ature reports in general and the Beth Shan 
n of the first Beth 
he Karak battle reliefs, The 


at the battle of Yeno‘am, 








Shan stela with the middle registe 














which is portrayed luring a major campaign, not a minor 
nillitary engagement 


Yeno‘am in the Karnak 


ic than historical 


Spalinger notes that Seti’s presenc 





The 
in the battle—but to 
Yenoam, if not in person (Spalinge 


Karnak is, of 








Since the army acted as an extension of the pharaoh’s strong arm, 
their victory was his victory. Or to put it another way, the king, in 


the person of his army, defeated the enemics of Egypt at Yeno‘am, 








Nevertheless, nothing in the Beth Shan stela suggests that the 
events described there were part of a larger campaign, as the Karnak 
reliefs imply. This silence may be due in part to the extreme terseness 
of the stela, characteristic of the genre, which docs not allow 


the communication of information about the broader circumstance 


pony L 





The third piece 
Seti I In the New Kingdom, the motif of the king smiting the heads 


of his enemies was combined with a stylized recording of places that 





had been conquered (Redford 1992: 143). The plac 





site. Projecting above the ring were the upper body and head of the 





captured ruler with his arms bound behind him (Simons 1937: 6) 

The historical significance of toponym lists is a matter of debate 
Rediord 1992; 143, n. 61). At the very le 
varies from list to list. For instance, whereas 1 








the historical significance 
Karnak lists of 


das reflecting the itineraries of his mili- 





Thutmose II are ac 





those of Thutmose 





tary campaigns, some later lists were copied fre 





other 
phy, rather 


HII (Simons 1937: 14). Even when a list is independent fi 








it may represent general knowlec 
Ahituy 








than military activity per se 








The relevant lists of Seti I are Simons’ (1937) 





XII-XVI, plus 
the fist on the southem sphinx at Quench, which was not included 
in Simons’ catalogue (Ahitu 1984: 16-17). Lists XIIT and XIV were 


carved on the western and " 





les, respectively, of the north- 
‘em outer wall of the Great Hypostyle Hall at Karnak, the same wall 
that bears the battle reliefs, List XV was on the socle of the north- 
em sphinx at Quneh; the from the southern sphinx was 
numbered XVa by Abituy (1984: 16). List XVI is very short. Originally 


f° six names each, it was engraved on the 





comprising two sections 





bases of two sphinxes in Seti’s temple at Abydos. 
The two Kar 


Simons 57-58) divi 





k lists have a complicated compositional history 





st identical lists into five 
a set of African 
great Affican list, There fol: 





groups of toponyms. ‘The first group compr 








toponyms copied from Thutm 





ws,” the traditional ene 
Asiatic top 


a. The fourth group is another set of 


lows a list of the “Peoples of the Nine 





mies of Egypt. The third group consists yms, drawn 





primarily from central Sy 








African place names, Finally there is a group of palimpsest name 
rings, These were long thought to have originally contained Asiatic 
toponyms that were replaced with African ones (Simons 1937: 55-5 






but thanks to the work of th 
Survey (1 
established. 


niversity of Chicago Epigraphic 





§: 49-50), the of the African names has been 








od through 
f the ear 


hanged (Epigraphic 





the plaster, the traces of this version are fainter than those 





er, which had not been erased before it w 
Survey 1986: 50) 





places mentioned in Seti I's 





The recut Levantine toponyms include 
first Beth Shan stela and Karnak battle relief 

group, Lists XIII and XIV differ only in their state of 
preservation. B 





ith originally contained seventeen toponyms in the 
same order: Pella, Hamath, Beth Shan, Yeno* Acco, Kumi 
Ullaza, Tyre, Uzu, Beth Anath, @), (?), Qader, Kiriath Anat, Haz 
and Raphia, Several of these places are known from the 















for the history of Seti’s involvement in Asia: the first four names 








appear in the first Beth Shan stela; Yeno‘am and Qader occur in 


the middle register of the Karnak reliefs; although not mentioned 
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specifically in the relic 





, Acco, Tyre, and Uzu are all Lebanese port 





cities, corresponding to the Lebanese scene in the middle register 





Spalinger | 





plars to suggest that the fifth 





These correspondences have led sc 





group of toponyms reflects the northern wars of Seti I (Helck 1971 


191-192; Spalinger 1979: 33; Mumane 1990; 44~45). The recutting 








yyms not included in pre- 








vious lists, indicates at the very least that this group was not simply 
stereotypical, but was expressive of a contemporary reality, military 


or otherwise 





Clearly we cannot simply string together the woponyms to produce 








an itinerary for a pharaonic campaign. Although the names reflect 








vastal and from north- 
38) 5 


some grouping, they jump from inlar 








sand vice versa. Spalinger 





that “the 





yptian scribes have combined those places met (or cot 





quered) by the Phara n register II (and probably 111 
at Karnak.” He is then able to utilize the al list to the 
batle relief contained scenes of 


aphi 








orize that the top register of the 


coastal Amurru, specifically Ullaza and Sumur (Spalinger 1979: 








On the other hand, since the lists do not produce a straightfor- 
ward line of march, they may not be so directly connected to the 
reliefs, ‘The toponyms may, instead, derive from a variety of con 
tacts with the region, not all of them military. The grouping of Pella 


Hamath, Beth Shan, and Yeno‘am undoubtedly stems from the event 








pings 





in minor rebellions, or they may be based on tribute lists or seribal 
itineraries. A list of defeated cities could have been supplemented 





with other known topony nthe same region in order to fill 
the required number of ring 

The Quench sphinx lists: show 
ity. In both lists (ARI 1, 33 


bear the names of Pella, Beth Shan, and Yeno‘am. Other 





of this type of scribal activ 








the fifteenth through seventeenth 








Levantine toponyms from the Kamak lists also appear, e.g. Acco, 
Tyre, and Beth Anat. But as Redford (1992: 143, n, 61) points out 


the Qurnch lists include “imposible sites” like Cyprus and Assyria 





and duplicate ponyms, Not only are Paba(njhi (nos. 34 and 








40) and ‘Takhsy (nos. 33 and 35) repeated on the northern sphinx, 
but Pella appears in both the thirteenth and fifteenth rings on the 


southern sphinx (ARI 1, 34:14) 








Finally, mention should be made of the short list from Seti's tem- 
ple at Abydos (Simons 1937: 146). Originally comprising twelve 





toponyms, the list preserves the names of six places, all in Asia. On 


d the names of Yeno‘am, 





the base of the northern sphinx are ¢ 
Pella, Beth Anat, and Kiriath Anab. On the base of the southern 
sphinx, only two names can be read, Beth Shan and ‘Tyre. Although 








the list includes three sites from the first Beth Shan stela, they are 
ether, If Na’at 


am east of the Jorda 






not grouped t an and Abituy are co 








sition of the two 





ing Yeno n, then the juxtay 








may reflect no more than phical proximity. It certainly 








need not imply a military itinerary that proceeded from Yeno‘am 
to Tyre by way of Beth Anat and Beth Shan 
Spalinger (1979) attempts to reconstruct Seti’s northern wars by 





linking all of the sources into a seamless whole, According to his 





interpretation, the east side reliefs at Karnak represent a single royal 





tour conducted during the first year of Seti I’s reign. ‘The ki 


marched north from Sile to Lebanon, at the least, and perhaps as 





far as Ullaza in coastal Amurnu, based on the evide 


lestine and Yeno‘am, Seti forcefully 





tion, such as southern Pa- 





s. In places where he met with 








where his overlordship was acknowledged, such as Lebanon, he 


accepted the submission of the princes and received their tribute 


Unfortunately, the weight of evidence does not support this hypoth- 





esis, The lower register of the Karnak reliefs shows every sign of 


representing a complete account in and of itself. Like all of the other 





registers, it includes scenes of the ki 





triumphal return to Egypt 


of tribute to the god Amun (Gaballa 1976: 








and the presentat 
103), Broadhurst (1989: 23} 
king and his chari 


232) shows that the positioning of the 





was a carefully conceived artistic device to bring 





closure to the register, Furthermore, whereas the captives in the bot 


tom register comprise both Shasu and people of Retenu, those in 





the middle register are all from Retenu, The absence of any refer~ 


ence to Shas in the summation at the conclusion of the middle 





the two were separate campaigns (Gaballa 1976: 





103; Broadhurst 198 
In sum, the evidence 





that Seti 1 made a series of cam 






paigns to the Levant, the first two of which were concerned with 


affairs in Palestine. Apparently Seti’s hold over the cities of Palestine 





rcefully asserted. ‘The events 





was tenuous at first and had 


described in the Beth Shan stelac were probably only minor 
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skirmishes, representing the standard attempts of vassals to test the 


resolve and abilities of a newly-c 





wned king. The lower and mid- 


dle re of the Karnak reliefs illustrate the sort of royal tour 





envisioned by Spalinger, albeit divided into distinct campaigns. The 





first tour may have taken Seti no fu 





r than southern Palestine 








mpaign he marched as far 








leeting and compelling the submission of the local princes, 


At other times, these functions may have been carried out by sub- 


behalf 














Political and Military Histor 


‘oblem facing Ramesses IL in Asia 


eres of influ: 


The primary military 








was the boundary between the Egyptian and Hittite sp 


ence in Syria, Consequently, the majority of this king’s military activ 





ty in the Levant wa to Syria, Only a few skirmishes in 





Palestine were 





A poorly-preserved stela dated to year four of Ramesses II found 
at Nahr el-Kelb (ARV I1, 1) implies that Egyptian troops were active 


in the region between Bybh 





irut during that year, Since only 
the date formula and royal titulary are extant, we cannot be certain 





© military enga conducted without the king’s 








paign or a min 
personal involvement 


The following year Ramesses IL led his troops into battle at Kadesh 





on the Orontes with near disastrous results. The Egyptian army was 





Hittites. The Egyptian accounts of the event 
ARI Ml, 2-147) suggest that Ramesses himself saved the 


ing into the fray, turning the momentum of cor 





Jay, rush: 








his tr 1 of the king allowed his 








and salvage a stale he battlefield. Nevertheless, the outcor 








was really a Hittite victory. Despite the 
E 
1, failed to achieve their goals. Rame 
control of K 
back to the 





sitive interpretation given 





to the battle in the var yptian accounts, the Egyptians had, 


n unable to wrest 








Hittites, and the Egyptian army retreated 

















The disaster at Kadesh appe 
ghout Syria-Palestine. A te 
Ramesseum (ARI I, 148-14 


in southern Syria and northern Pale 





have destabilized the phara 
raphical I 


records the names of ci 





holdings thre rom the 














ine captured by the king. Two 
sets of battle relief at Karnak depict Rat 
bat in the Levant. The one on the west wall of the Cour de la 


messes I engaged in com 








Gachette places him at Ashkelon; the other, on the south wall of 





the great Hypostyle Hall, mentions Akko and several sites in south 





ourt of Ramesses 





em Syria, A set of reliefs on the east wall of the 
II in the Luxor temple expands this king’s sphere of operations to 
include the east bank territory of Moab 


The Ramesseum list resentation (Simons 1937: 








10-11), Instead of placing the toponyms inside schematized name 








dni lf n hmJ GN “town which his majesty captured, GN.” In most 


cases, the phi A3t-sp 8 “in regnal year eight” was inserted before 






st, but the 





the toponym, The beginning of the and text i 





extant portion contains only stereotyped rhetoric declaring the king 





ability to establish his boundaries where he wishes, to quell rebels, 





and to pacify every land (ARI I, 148:15) 





of the 
others are incompletely preserved. We can read only nine with any 
de be located in Upper Galilee 
Aharoni 1979: 181): Karpufna] on Mount Beth Anat (no. 5; ARI 
Il, 148:10-11), Qana (no. 6; ARI M, 148:11), and Marom (no. 12 
KRI Ml, 149:3). The latter wo are 
captured in year ci 

None of the 


logical clues. The pre 


Three of the toponyms are completely lost, and severa 


ff certainty, OF these, three can 












ifically stated to have 








ms offers any chrono: 





+ portrayals of Asiatic can 











not happen to include any references to regnal years. Nonetheless, 








they supplem 
the F 


testify to the use of military force to reassert Egyptian hegemony 


the picture of the loss of respect and control which 
1 the aftermath of Kadesh, ‘The various reliefs 





syptians suffered 








throughout the re 





lion in southem 
1985; Yur 


Some scholars deny the occurrence of a ret 
Palestine, so close to the Nile Valley (St 
Singer | 
Karnak temple cene of which depicts the pharaoh doing bat- 
le with Ashkelon (Porter and Moss 1960 I; 132-133), The reliefs 
ally been ascribed to Ramesses MH, but Yurco 














have traditio 
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of Mermeptah, Yurco detects 





traces of three royal names in the accompanying texts; the most 





eeply incised were those of Memeptah, over which were carved 
Amenmesse and Seti IL No vestige of Ramesses Ils 
names was identified. Yurcc 
of Merneptah, al 
stela text mentions three cities and one 





mnects the reliefs to the Encomium 
he “Israel Stela.” He ne 
urban people—Ashkelon, 
Gezer, Yeno‘am, and Israel—and the relief depicts four battle scenes 








known 











three before cities, of which one is labeled Ashkelon, and the fourth 
in the open countryside 
Neverth 


reliefs to Ramesses II is extremely strong. The scenes flank a copy 





s, the evidence for the traditional asc 





iption of the 


of Ramesses’ treaty with the Hittites, and the band of text below 





the cornice bears the name of Ramesses II. ‘The names of secondary 
Khacmwaset 
f Amun of 
the stable of...” are otherwise known only from the court of Ramesse 
II (Redford 1986b: 194-196; Sourouzian 1989: 150). Stylistically the 
reliefs in general and the representation of the king in particular cor. 
id better to the reign of Ramesses IH (Le Saout 1982; 229; 


Sourouzian 1989: 150; contra Yureo 1986: 207, n. 24), It is worth 


characters also fit more easily into the earlier reign. Princ 











and the royal horse team mry-imn wih Belove 











noting that the closest parallels that Yurco (19 





200-201, 208) 
could find for some of the seenes and texts are from Ramesses’ Beit 
el-Wali temple 











Against this evidence, Yurco (1986: 205-206) develops a compli 
cated line of reasoning. His reading forces him to posit a Khaemwaset 
Il, named alter his matemal grandfather, for whom we have no 





other attestation. He explains the text below the cornice by the 





the left of the treaty text which 


were carved over a depiction of the battle of Kadesh, Not only the 


palimpsest character of the scene 








individual scenes were usurped, but the entire wall, which was or 


inally intended for Ramesses Il, For some reason, the section of wall 








These weaknesses in the argument for redating the reliefs lead to 





the conelusion that the attribution of the scenes to Ramesses IL must 
be maintained. The failure w discern traces of his names in the 





more than the thoroughness of 





the original erasure 1¢ effects of three subsequent usurpations 


Sourouzian 1989: 150). Unlikely as it may scem, it would appe 
sh, Ramesses I was faced with a rebel- 





that afier the battle of Kac 





lion of his vassals in southern n 
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Other battle reliefs of Ramesses H, including one on the south 
“at Hypostyle Hall at Karnak (Porter and Moss 1960 
east wall of the Court of Ramesses Il in 





wall of the g 
Il; 57-58) and one on th 






the Luxor temple (Kitchen 
of the unrest. Most of 


964), demonstrate the widespread nature 
labeled towns in the Karnak relief (AR 
Il, 164-167) are located in the vicinity of Kadesh, but scenes also 
place the king at sites along the coast, such as Akko and Karmin 
(Gaballa 1976: 108-109). Few of the toponyms are preserved in the 











Luxor relief, but the coastal city of Karmin can be read in a scene 








in the upper register, and in the lower register appear the towns 
‘hetrt in Moab and thnive, which Kitchen (1964: 53-35) equated with 
Moabite Dibon. Ath 
of Dibon, the explicit reference to Moab 
hwtrt—which Kitchen (1964: 6 
Raba Batora—indicates that Ramesses II did conduct a camp 
an. The 


base of a colossus of Ramesses II at 


h Ahituy (1972) has disputed the identification 














57) has proposed to identify with 








on the east bank of the me mui also occurs in a 





short topographical list on 
Luxor (Simons, list XXII 





attle reliefs suggests extensive fallout from 





the near defeat at Kadesh. Although few details can be reconstructed, 
Ali igh Egypt's Asiatic 
holdings from southem Syria all the way to southern Palestine. The 
i 


nym list, Egypt reasserted 





it appears that a spirit of re swept thro 








‘only date which can be attached to these events is regnal year ¢ 








its sovereignty in southern Syria and northem Palestine. Whether 
the other campaigns also occurred within a few years of the bate 


of Kadesh cannot be determined with any ce 





In line with the tendency to interpret stelae as indicators of 
pharaonic campaigns, the Beth Shan stela of Ramesses 11 (ARI IL 
150-151) has often been taken as evidence of another Palestinian 








ondary context in the L 
1 stood beside the “first” Beth Shan stela of Seti I and 





wer Level V northern temple at Beth Shan, 





a statue of Ramesses IIL. Lower Level V was destroyed late in the 


34-37, 153). Since the stcla itself 





tenth century 8c. (James | 





he monument might have 





does not refer to a Palestinian campai 
been erected for some other purpose, such as a renewal of the Egyp- 
th Shan 
alarity 











In fact, the sin he text a requires an ex 





planation. It does not or any other “histori- 





cal” account. The main text opens with the expected date formula: 





































al year eighteen, month four of prt 
day one.” The full titulary of Ramesses II fol 


extended passage of laudatory epithets. 





g with an 








expect, however, this rhetorical section continues almost to the bot- 








tom of the stela, The only thing following the epithets is a short 


from the Nine Bows, the 








nies of Egypt 
Although the text 
the « 


the king as protector. Their militarism seems appropriate to their 


s not refer explicitly to the occasion of its 





erectin, Pheir theme is 





thets have a strong military flave 





location in a permanent garrison site 
First the king's military prowess is applauded (KRY I1, 150:12-151:5) 
Throughout this sec 





nly general terms for Syria-Palestine, st, 
used. Nevertheless, thi 


of this section echoes the fan 














of the last part 





rage of Ramesses’ Kadesh inscription 


and must have been intended as a reference to the events described 














an ky nt f (KRE AL, 15 
Who res army and saves his chariotry when every foreign land 
is enraged makes them into non-existent ones. He is alone on 
his behalf. ‘There is not another with him. 
This description of the king as the savior of the Egyptian forces i 
ery similar to a passage from the Kadesh Poem k p3yk 
ik & ‘You save your army and your chariotry” (P240), Even 
more striking arc two phrases, which recur in all of the 
Kadesh accounts, ' fn ky bit f “He is alone 








alf; there is not another with him.” With the exception 
the use of nouns and pronouns, these same words 
ater in the Poem (P112), in the Bulletin 
text (B103), and in a Relief caption (R19), Anyone readin 








these 





wor 1c to be reminded of the king’s valor at Kadesh, 
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Afier the clearly militaristic epithets, Ramesses is described as a 
protector in much more general terms 









nbn tw (KRE UL, 1515 








Who comes to one who summons rescues the fearful; who 




















The image of the pharaoh as shepherd docs not belong to the stan- 
dard set of royal 
Kingdon 





pithets, but docs have parallels, During the New 





especially from the late Eighteenth Dynasty on, this image 





of his 





concept of the protect 





people. In particular, the royal shepherd is said to be watchful (rs 
and valiant (kny) and to sustain/give life (sng) (Moller 1961; 136-1 





Afier these uncommon epithets, the text returns to the them 





the king as military protector, but in more general and increasingly 
metaphorical terms, He is an effective wall for Egypt, ship pw 


Amt (KRI UM, 151 He is i 














hough there is one reference to Asiatics 








‘Sime, this section stery in the broadest sense 








in the phrai inns wt nb “that which he did 
RE, 151212 








The final epithet is e 





m bro “an excellent place 
fF battle” (ARI HT, 151214). ‘I 
Kingdom military texts, closes 





the day image, common in New 





inscription with a final note 








inst the theory 








The absence of any his 





that the Beth Shan stela was commissioned on the ¢ n of a 





pharaonic campaign. The contrast in tone and content between this 
stela and those of Seti [erected on the same site is only 100 strik- 
he ki f Eg 
that the st 





ing. The carefully developed ii 






in general and the army in particular s 














th Shan. The audience of the inscription was not a conquered 
ops stationed in Asia 

Palest 

evidenced by the treaty which Ramesses II concluded with the Hittite 

-Kadesh state 0 


ve peace. In fact 








The political situation in Syri nc eventually stabilized, as 








in regnal year twenty-one. At that time the pe 








affairs was formalized, ushering in an era of r 
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is no clear evidence for Egyptian military activity in the Levant 
afier year ten, the date of a stela from Nahr el-Kelb on the Phoenician 
coast (KRY II, 149). Some sort of truce could well have been in effect 
I 


ied themselves to the 








messes? tenth y 








st in the sense that the parti- 


cipants had re 












With th 


data about the system by which the Levant was gove 





reign of Ramesses I, the written sources begin to provide 







id. Two facts 





emerge from these sources. 1) Palestine was administered through a 





dual system consisting of both p 
2) The E 


haraonic officials and vassal princes, 





ployed tw 





's of officials for provincial affairs: 
























Dual System of Administration 


m of Ramesses I that clearly indi 
ystem-—the Kadesh Bulletin 





Kadesh Bulletin Tex 





The Kadesh “Bulletin” or “Official Report” (ARI II, 102-124) was 


inscribed on the walls of several of Ramesses II's temples in close 








p responding battle reliefs, usually as an extended 
Gardiner 1960: 3; Gaballa 1976; 


portions of the text relevant to 


caption to the scene of the cam 
114), Th 
REA 


temple—on the north face of the pylon and on the east and south 





discussion, B54-B71 





3-117), are preserved in four exemplars, two in the Luxor 


east walls of the Court of Ramesses II, one in the Ramesseum—on 
fF Pylon I, and one at Abu Simbel: 
on the north wall of the great hall.’ As Spalinger (1985) has shown, 





the rear face of the north towe 








these exemplars can be divided into two families, one comprising 


and the Ramesseum and Abu Simbel 





the two Luxor copi 








¢ BS4-B71 


The passa 
text points 





rulers and Egyptians officials shared resp 
nd I 


a war council, Egyptian officials 





accountable for the lack of accurate mi 





two speeches 
B54 








nation of them 7 


The section opens with the king complaini 


which he has been receiving state that th 


having fled before the approaching E 








has just learned is false 


jw (B60-B6) 


Behold I have I 
of Khatti that the 
wh 








as numerous as the sand. Behold dv 
Kadesh the old, yet my 0 of fore 
are uni ay to us: “They have 





Then the officers of the war cou 





ARI Ul, 113-117) 





Kadesh Bullet 
ration in which both | 











In the context of 





nsibility 
held jointly 


litary intelligence. This sec 





the kin inst 





and the officers’ condem- 





hat the daily reports 
Hittite ruler is in Aleppo, 
information that he 








outs of the fallen one 





Khatti has come with the 
ting of people and horse 
are standing hidden behind 











mp3 nty nb sw im (B68-B: 
The officers who were before his majesty spoke and answered the good 


[goed]: “That which th 
the pharaoh, Lp.h., did, not 
the fallen one of Khatti whe 





This 


torical in the 


sense of a factual re 
took place between Ramesses and hi 
The Bulletin is not the 
1960: 2-4 


frame the text a 


“official re 
Althe 











tive elaboration (Spalinge 
pharaoh addressin 


topos in New Kir 








officials, civilian 


1° of the campaign, as C 


‘gn lands and the chiet 





one track down 


be taken as his 





meeting which actually 








diner 
s from the daybook account 
il forms part of the narra- 
8), In fact the scene of the 


his officers and their reply is a common literary 











On the other hand, although conscious of itself as a literary doc 











rary lopoi are fleshed out with details drawn from the real world of 





the author, and, with care, we can use these details to reconstruct 
that world, 

Thus, whether or not Ramesses met with his officers on the eve 
of the battle of Kadesh to discuss the shortcomings of the intelli 
the Bulletin sheds Ii 


ance, The text unequivo: 








the Ex 


cally places responsibility for intelli 















two groups of officials; pharaonic functionaries~termed alternately 


nyw-r3 43net “overseers of foreign lands” and. imy-r3 iu'yt “overseers 





nnd n Bw npr 








‘chiefs of the lands of pha to have known the 








mation to the kiny 
This pairing of Egyptian and local officials is one indicator that 


the vassal system initiated under the Eighteenth Dynasty was still in 





the region had not 








place, Total resp en 








hhified to Egyptian military commanders or administrators, but wa: 











shared with the local city-rulers 

It would be wise not to make too much of the two different title 
designating the pharaonic officials, The reason that the Ramesseum 
and Abu Simbel versions of the text once refer to them as imyw-r 








wt “overseer arti is unclear. No obvious mechanism 


for a simple scribal error exists. ‘Th re not easily confused, 





nor are the words similar in sound. On the other hand, rationale 











for the deliberate interchay 








coming either. No addition 





umentation supports Gardiner 
960: 33) interpretation of the variant as evidence that overseer of 


arrison-hosts and overseer eign lands were virtually equivalent 


terms. The two titles de 
officials, at least in the Rame 


Whatever the title borne by the E 








ans, the Kadesh Bulletin 











ing both pharaonic functionaries and vassal princes. These two types 
of officials shared responsibility for the governance of the region. In 
particular, the Bulletin testific cir role 
in. According to the 












municators of informat ‘ers’ speech, they 








Were not expected merely to pi 























them, but also to funet the nec- 





nce agency, taki 





essary steps to acquire accurate data and to transmit their finding 


to the royal court. A m the f Thutmose 





IHL, in which the ove 





Amenemope refers 
himself as “the eyes of the king of Upper B 


joomed Retenu” (Urk 


id ears of the king 





of Lower Egypt in 508), may refer to 





Circuit 0 


A few hints exist as to the way in which this dual system functioned. 









ns performed by those 
officials are alluded to in the Aphek letter and in a relief from the 























Luxor ten 





Aplek Lette 





The presence of & cuneiform 


tier at Aphek from an official of 





Ugarit to the Egyptian Hay ests continued use of the circuit 


ystem introduced in the Eighteenth Dynasty 





¢ the other “nds 
from Aphck do not suggest that the site functioned as an imperial 
robably to ide that the 


intents of the Aphek letter (Owen 1981 





center, we ough 
Haya w 
The 


of arbitrator exe 


‘ter caught up with 

















ised by Egyptian off 








©” of Ugarit, appeals to 





intervene in a dispute ove in transaction. He claims that pay 





ment was never received for a delivery of wheat to another city 
The name of the other city is broken, but may well be Jaffa (Owen 
1981: 12), Takublina requests that Haya force the other party t 
restore the grain, 
Takuhlina is known from a number of other sources and was the 


ial in the L 


From the various sources, Singe 





second highest ranking o! 1 only 








the prince (Singer 1983: 6 


of the thirteen century #,c.e for Takublina and 








18) extrapolates a career of two decades in the third quarter 





sts a date of 





approximately 1230 n.c.e. for the let 


Haya is more difficult to identify since his name is a common 





hypocorism borne by a number of 








officials. Singer (1 











18-23) equates him with Huy, viceroy of Kush under Ramesses II 


who was part of the entourage which accompanied the Hittite princess 
from Hatt to Egypt (KRI TI, 80:1). Amor 
nmander in Sile” and a 
royal envoy foreign land” (ARI I, 
there is nothing in the Aphek letter would allow us to prove or dis 
ihhesis. The Akkadian epithet by which Haya is ad 


honorific which 





¢ Huy’s other tiles are 








ny pat m tr “troop cc sity nsw hr Ast nb 


ever 9:16), Unfortunately 








prove this hyp 
than a gene 








dressed, 1 





1 1990: 8). Nevertheless, whe 





might be applied to any superior (Red 


ther Haya is to be identified with Huy or not, the Aphek letter 






indicates that Egyptian officials continued to be responsible for set- 





as they had in the Amarna_ period 





ling disputes between 


Luxor Relief 


A relief from the forecourt Luxor temple (Porter and Mo: 
1960 I; 30% 

Ramesses II by his officials, illustrates the use of parallel systems of 
Nubia and Asia, The relief depict 






1¢ presentation of tribute (ine) wi 





administration for the taxation 








the ceremonial procession of princes before the king 





of Opet. In the accompanying text, every sphere of state adminis 














which E income 
nf icew m veh KRU Il, 608:9-11-2) 
The viriers, royal companions, treasurers of th wenwen of 








the two ny officers, troop, 
commander northern lands, fort 
officers, offic ntroller of controllers, 
rulers of domains = of hoof, overscers of 
feather and y f the two thrones of Upper 
and Low have come bowing 
the head and bearing their tribut 








Redford recognizes the following five-fold organizational logic to the list 


ion, 2. military officers, 3. admin: 
4. officials of agri 
tical functionaries (Redford 
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The overseers of southern 
taxes of Nubia and all the prc 





d northern lands, responsible for the 


ducts of Asia (b3hot mo (S-sty mI‘ nb 








are grouped with the adm 





trators of border points 


imyw-13 ime “fort officers” and imyw-r3 13-h3ut itnw “officers of river 





mouths. 

The evidence from Nubia suggests that an overseer of southern 
lands was responsible for the collection of taxes from that region. 
roy of Nubia 








Two officials bore the title iny-r3 &3aut roy the vi 
and his deputy. It is the 
tn ki), who organized the annual delivery of wibute (Siive-Séderbergh 








p commander of Kush 





and Troy 1991: 7; sce papyrus Koller 3:3-5:4). Both the troop com: 


ices whose main residence 


» Nubia 








was in Egypt, although their duties must have taken them 


1 Troy 1991: 6 





for extended periods (Save-Soderbergh a 





The combined reference to the overseers of southern and north: 





em lands in the Luxor relief indicates the existence of a parallel sys 
tem in Asia, Although the text should not be taken as a historical 
record of the individuals who actually presented themselves before 
the king at a pi 





tular celebration of the feast of Opet, it does 


reveal the theoretical ideal. The cerem red 








at least in theory, the participation of all the officials responsible for 





the collection of taxes, For the 





ite of Nubia and Asia that 





the overseers of southern and northem lands, respectively. 


Overseers of Northern Lands under 





u 





Two overseers of northern lands are attested from the reign of 
Ramesses II, Pen-re‘ and Nuy. Unfo: 


them beyond their titularies. Their names and titles occur in private 


nately, litte is known about 





inscriptions which do not disclose any details of their duties or accom- 
plishments, 

Two stelae, three statues, and a funerary cone attest to the official 
Penere® (ARI IIL, 269-27 n the Wadjmose 
Chapel in West Thebes, and one of the stelac is from Koptos. The 
other objects are unprovenaneed 





Although his most frequently occur 








ring titles are imy-r3 K3t-m crm stp’ mary inn “overseer of 
works of the house of Ramesses II” and wr n md3w “chief of the 


Medjay,” Pen-re‘ also bore the titles imy-r3 43st 





3st mhtyt “over- 
weer of foreign lands for the northern land,” imy-r3 43sut n fr “over 


weer of the lands of Khor (Syria-Palestine),” lery pt “troop commander: 
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dn tp n hm, “first charioteer of his majesty,” and wpruty naw r 3 nb 
“royal envoy to every land. 


Nuy is known only through a single stela (ARI Ill, 239-240). His 











full titulary is ino-r3 Sst hr bSset mbit “overseer of foreign land 
for the northern lands,” upuoty nsw r fst nb “royal envoy to every 
forcign land,” and Adn tp charioteer of his majesty 

The precise plac y-13 43st within the Egyptian hier 
archy is unclear. Some overseers of foreign lands, including the 





tle fan 
2; KRI 
others, including Pen-re* and Nuy 








Kush, 


Reisner 1920; 76-77, 80. 





bearer on the right of the k 
uu 


2; V, 254), The titularies 





X incorporate any markers of high status, With the exception 


of the viceroys and Nuy, every overseer of foreign lands was also a 





oop commander (lary pdé) (Reisner 1920: 76; Petrie 1907: pl. 
ARI MU, )-271; V, 154; VI, 28), These facts suggest thi 
Pen-re‘ and Nuy ranked no higher than the seco 





4 level official in 











Nubia, the troop commander of Kush, and perhaps slightly lower 
Tn sum, the limited data permits only a general outline of the dual 
system of provincial administration, Existing evidence suggests that 





Ramesses I utilized a system of circuit officials and vassal prince 





hat introduced during the Eighteenth Dynasty, It ap- 





pmparable 


Lover the region, collect 





ars that while Egyptians exercise 





ing taxes and maintainin ay aflairs of the city-state 












s lacking, and the Kadesh Bulletin testifies to their ongoing role in 





In addition to circuit officials, the Egyptian court frequently dis 
Usually 


termed wepootye 1 Egyptian, these officials bore a wide range ¢ 





I envoys or plenipotentiaries t the Le 











re no more than simple ¢ 





responsibilities. W sriers, 











others served as royal ambassa¢ te on 
half of the crown (Vallogia 1976 





Because their duties 








often requir 
usually recruited from the cavalry, although scribes and courtiers 
‘ould be tapped if their skills we 


Vallogi 











TEXTUAL EVIDENCE #1 





According to M. Vallogia (1976: 243), the term “royal envoy” in- 





dicated not rank, but function. Unlike markers of rank, wpaty nsw 











was only sporadically included in the ti 








ers. Therefore it could not have d 
the Es 
The title sometimes referre 





ignated the deceased's place 





ptian hierarchy, which was clearly and conspicuously recorded. 






single event within the individual's 





career in which he fulfilled a specific royal miss 








We can link with some certainty four individuals bearing the title 





typuety nsw during the reign of Ramesses I to the administration of 





Syria-Palestine. In addition to the overseers of northern lands Pen-re 
and Nuy described above, th 





1 vizier Pre‘-hotep, the viceroy of Nubia 





Huy, and an individual named ‘Anty served as emissaries of Ra 





messes IL in Asia, A badly broken Ramesside text in the Louvre 





which cannot be precisely dated, preserves the title wpeoty nsw 7 It 


1 <3tf “his daughter” (Vallogia 
ne by Pre‘-hotep (ARI 





‘royal envoy to Hatti” and the we 
1976: 129). "The title 
IM, 65:9) 

The 


are often unclear, | 





is the same as that 









recise func fulfilled by royal envoys in Syria-Palestine 





we can make some conjectures. The mission 





of ‘Anty is in 





ted by the context in which he is attested, namely 


the Karak version of the treaty messes IL and Hatusiili 





ILL, He is listed among the represen 
on behalf of their sovereigns (ARI Il, 2 
has made the 


ted the treaty 














al envoy to Hatti,” the vizier Pre 








culminati 








4 Hiuite princess to Ramesses II 


The viceroy Huy described his role in the royal marriage in a stela 





with the following of epithet asw hr 3st ab ii br 





in wrt “royal envoy to every land, he who came from Hatti bring 
Ine (the princess!” (ARI Il, 79:16-80:1). 1 associate 
this mission not with Huy’s term as vicerc 


diately preced 





ing the Great € 





of Nubia, but with his 





term as troop commander of Sile (hry pt the title which imme- 


Hit 





Comespe 





I find other evidence for the finetion 





envoys in the corre 
spondence between the Egyptian and Hittite courts. Since the let 


ters are in Akkadian, the title zepwty nae docs not, of course, appear 
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Instead the officials are termed mar sipri “messenger,” Jakin “prefect 





fakin mati “governor,” or rabi “great one.” In the correspondence 
the kings frequently refer to the emissaries who act on their behalf 
by name. Among those sent by Ramesses II to the Hittite court are 
the akin Le-e-ia (AUB UT, 34:15; Albright 1946; 14); the messengers 
A-ni-ia (KUB Ul, 62; Edel 1948: 12-13), Macan-ia (CTH 158; Edel 
1948: 13-14), and Zisnaa)-pa (CTH 158; Edel 1948: 21-29); and 
Avia (KUB Il, 34:11; Edel 1948: 12), f 
the title (GAL sJa LUGAL 

The duplicate pair of letters which Ramesses IT wrote to the Hittite 
rulers Hattuiili and Paduhepa (AUB Il, 37 and KUB Il, 57; Edel 
1953) provides a rare record of the instructions entrusted to royal 











whom Edel reconstructed 








nse to Hattusili’s reques 





receive the princess’ dowry, Ramesses replies that he has instructed 





Suta, the Jakin mati in the city of Ramesses which is in Upe, to do 
en to Awahf, ..} (the 
text is broken), the Sakin mati in the city of Ramesses, which is in 
c 





10, Indeed the same instructions have been 





Although Redford uses this text as evidence for resident gover 





nors in the Nineteenth Dynasty, nowhere docs the text depict the 
offic 
tion was to take charge of the caravan and to arra 





Is in a role of governance. As Edel (1953: 43) notes, their func 








¢ for its safe 


1 to Egypt. They were in ina) cities of Ramesses, Egypt 








centers of operation in the northern and southern Levant, but they 
Were not necessarily permanent residents of those cities, Perhaps the 
cities of Rai 


writen or their bases of 














peration while in the region, Suta may 





even have been dispatched to Syria for the purpose of facilitating 








the arrangements for the 
any other details 

Much of the con 
administrative system in general seems to have arisen from efforts 








sion about this text in particular and the Egyptian 





to correlate Akkadian fied to pharsonic officials in inter- 





les. apy 


national correspondence with the actual Egyptian titles borne by the 
offic 


nce of the Akkadian term for governor (fakin 


Is. The occ 
in the letters led scholat 











st 10. prog 


resident governors whose Egyptian tide was either imy-r3- 43swt 








mhtt “overseer of northern lands” (Helck 1971: 250-251) or upuety 


nsw “royal envoy" (Edel 1953: 56). More recently scholars have ques- 








tioned the search for such cc 





‘lations and the underlying assump- 
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ns about the precision with which the scribes used Akkadian titles 
Vallogia 1976: 240; Redford 1992: 201 


An examination of the use of titles in the international corre- 





spondence, including the Amama letters, reveals that titles wer 








applied inconsistently, suggesting 





s were unaware of 





or indifferent to the officials’ Egypsi s. Officials could be referred 





to as akin mati or as rabise 





missioner,” with no apparent difference 





in meaning (Edel 1953; 55-36; Helck 1971: 248). Other interchanged 






” and rabisu (Hachmann 1982; 23-24) 
in Akkadian, and ne 


terms include rabid “great o 





akin mati, rabisu, and raba are not syn 








ther they nor the rarer West Semitic terms 











translations of an Egyptian title, Rather they are “the closest Canaanite 
or Akkadian terms the 









jan commissioner wh 
Redford 1992; 201 


The fact that Helek (1971: 250-251) cannot i¢ 





real rank was wholly unknown to th 























of the supposedly equivalent Akkadian 


res the 





tles simply underse 














significance to the Akkadian titles (Hachmann 1 





Redford 
1990; 5-8). We must be circumspect when using evidence bas 








ave applied them very Ic 
More reliable data are the deseripti 





ns of the functions performed 
by officials, whatever title they bor 
fh referred to with the Akkadian 


'd for governor, are not described as performing functions of gov- 


Suta and his colleague, alth 








ernance, Rather, they were delegated 





the responsibility of safely trans: 





porting a caravan. Such a mission could have been entrusted to the 





circuit officials on their tours of oversight or 10 some other func- 





tionaries appointed as royal envoys for this purpose. ‘The evidence 
of this one pair of letters is insufficient to allow us to determine the 
yen fell. 


three officials of similar 






category into which these n 





Suta may be o 





name attested to by 








texts fre 
unknown individual. All thre 
epuety nsw (Yoyotte 1954). Suta is generally rec 


the reign of Ramesses Il, or he may be an otherwise 








the attested officials bore the title 








hypocorism of a name compounded of the deity Seth (Edel 194 
19; Yoyotte 1954: 231). Such 
during the Nineteenth Dynasty 






Therefore 
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ficials can 





an identification of Suta with any one 








Evidence of Pharaonic In ons in Palestine 
The existence of a pharaonic installation in Jaffa is attested by the 
set of stone jambs found there (Kaplan 1972: 79, fig. 8). Although 





ete, the four preserved fragments su 





that they were with both the prenomen and nomen of 





Ramesses I. The wings of the bee of nse-bit that would have pre 
the botte 


agment bears the first part of his nomen inn, Since the 





d the prenomen appeai ge of one fragment 








The jambs came from Stratum IVb which is dated to the thir 








teenth century 1.c.t, Since only preliminary report 
ons at Jaffa have been published to date, the full signifieance of 
e jambs cannot be proven. Perhaps they marked the entrance 
mplex mentioned in Amara letter EA 294, if that 
in the Nineteer 
a fatience foundation deposit tablet at Aphek (Giveon 


























978) has been used as evidence for an Egyptian temple at that site 
The tablet measures 3.8 x 24 x 0.9 cm and is covered with white 
laze. It is inscribed in hieroglyphs on both als: nr 
fi m3‘ stp iy wert bhSt0 mbt p un(t)) “good 
id, [User]-ma‘at-[re* Setep-en: given life. Beloved of the one 








‘eat-of-magic, lady of the sky, [the one in Dendera” Side B reads: 
4 AL mn mi #0 ny [imyt) inen(i) “son of Re 
Rafmesses) Il, like Re‘. Bel Is 
[the one in] Dendera.” The ink is very faint, and only traces of the 








The reading of Dendera is not certain, Only the column hiero- 


lyph (ion), which is an el fa number of Egyp- 











tian cities, is written. Giveon (1978: 189) proposes to read Dendera, 








since it has more connections with Isis than any of the other options 


The tat 
at temples in Egypt 


1 closely resembles the foundation deposit tablets found 





Foundation tablets bearing f the king accompanied by the 





at Thebes, Abydos, Hierakonpolis, etc 








the major temp 
Giveon 19° 
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Since the plaque h wious aesthetic valuc, Giveon (1978: 





189-190) suggests that it came to Aphek not by trade, but in its tra- 


ditional use as a foundation deposit for a temple—in this case for 





a temple of Isis at Aphek 
Two objections have been raised to Giveon's hypothesis (Wimmer 
1990: 1095). If the plaque names 


have been used in a foundation ¢ 





ity of Dendera, it « 








posit for a temple in Dendera, 





not in some distant locality. Secondly, it is not certain that the tablet 
arrived in Aphek during the reign of Ramesses IL. It was found in 
4 tenth-century 8.c. silo (Giveon 1978: 188-189, n, 1) and could 





have made its way to the site any tim ¢ than tw 








turies separating the accession of Ramesses I and the use of the 
silo, Wimmer (1 


probably not used as a foundation deposit for an Isis temple at 








Aphek, “it might have been used in se 





which it was, however, not intended originally 

An inscribed potsherd from Beth Shan (\ 
vide more concrete evidence of E 
The potshe 


1995) may pro: 






yptian ritual practice in Palestine 





m Level VIL, suggesting a twen: 











Ramesses II. ‘The short inscription is written in black ink on a small 





1 the badl 





fragment of a large jug. Gi 





lete, Winn 
man holdi 





1995: 572-573) suggests that the 
an axe (Gardiner’s Ald), should 
d by Alan Rowe, yielding th 


‘nemy/rebel in/of the house of the re¢ 




















mies of the state. ‘The enemy in this case is the god Seth; he and 








his accomplices are closely associated with the 
Wimmer 19 
teetion against the ev 


or red in Egyptian 





myth 573). ‘The text intends tc 





wide pro- 








The discovery of a text at Beth Shan is not particularly sur 
prising since the Egyptians characteristically provided their border 


nes, as well as their major cities, with such ritual protection (Wimmer 








The uncertainty at mpleteness of the text is unfortunate 
As Wimmer (1995: 


have an ostracon rather than a fragment of a ritually broken jar 








notes, if the text is complete, we most likely 





The odds that the jar broke precisely at the right points to preserve 











6 c 
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just the already 





ribed text in one piece a 





quite remote, However 


if the text was longer, then we could have one cause of a long list 





of natural and supernatural enemies writen on a jar which was 
smashed as part of the ritual activating the text 
The presence of an execration text at Beth Shan, however short 





underlines the significance of the site in the eyes of the E ns 





pl 
It was a border point, a point of contact with the broader world 
which required ritual, as well as military, protection. Egyptian pres- 


ence was intentionally long term, not temporary. Here was a piece 





of Egypt which could not be los 


Reiow or Merxerran 


Political and Military History 


The role pla 





d by Mereptah in the Levant is disputed, At issue 


is the historicity of the Palestinian campaign alluded to in the Enco: 





mium of Mereptah, alo known as the Israel Stela, The closing sec 


tion of the text refers to the conquest of several sites in the Levant 








wen Ri bn p veapy’ 2 dnd stm hipue 
pi nt RIV, 191-9) 

All the chiefs are prostrate, saying, “Shalom; 

Ne ts his head among th 









Now that I have se 


PaCanaan has been 


cd Libya, Han 












Ashkelon has been carried off Gezer has been captured; 
Yeno‘am is made into a non-existent one 

Israel is laid waste, his seed is not 

Khor has become a widow because of 13-mn 





All lands to 
Anve 


ther are at peace 
is restless is subdued (versification after Fecht 1983: 120) 





The third colon is difficult. Althe 


usually rendered in the pass 





the first half of the phrase is 


e—""Tjehenu is seized” (Redford 1986b: 








197); “Now that ‘Tjehenu has come to ruin” (Yurco 1986: 





the n in Uf n dhe precludes an analysis of the clause as passive 


Ahlstrém and Edelman (1985: 60) opts nonverbal construc 








Desolation is for Tehenu.” Since Egyptian often omits the 
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first-person singular subject, it is also possible to sce an implied first- 
I 


cond half of this colon is consistently 


we seized Libya.” The see- 
ified’ 


person subject: &fn.i tame “N 








ated “Hat is 
rd 1986}; 197; Yurco 1986: 


technically correct, this translation can lead to mis- 





(Ahlstrim and Edelman 1985: 60; Ree 
189). Althe 


understanding. The verb fup(v), the Old Perfective form of fp, means 








not in the sense “has been 


“is pacified” in the sense “is at peace 





forcefully disarmed.” ‘Thus Redfu 
the historicity of the text, that “¢ 





6b; 197) complaint against 








triumph over Khatte” is unfounded. The text claims only that sub- 
sequent to the defeat of Libya, Haui was in a state of peace 


n the deba 





One of the sticking po over the historicity of the 








stela passage is the duplicat at of Ashkelon in the reliefs 
of Ramesses II at Karak, Schol 


been almost universally 








conquests of the same city within 
nto deny the 
ns the Karnak 
muthern Palestinian 








historicity of one of the battles. Yurco (1986) rea 





reliefs to Memeptah, thereby eliminating the 





campaign of Ramesses UH; the same approach is taken by Stager 
1985) and Singer (1988). Redford (1 
that the Encom 











um borrowed the events from Ramesses’ reliefs and 





rejects the poem as a historical source 





Nevertheless, there is no @ prion’ reason to reject the double con. 
quest. Redford (1986b; 199) raises the possibility of minor punitive 
action against one or more Palestinian sites during the reign of 








Memeptah, even while he dismisses the possibility of a pharaonic 






campaign involving all of the sites mentioned, Redford would seem 





to be on the right track. We can interpret the Encomium like we 





do the wo Beth Shan stelac of Seti I, as marking minor rebellion: 








easily quashed by the Egyptian forces, probably without the king's 
btedly 


this resolve. The with- 





personal involvement, The accession of a new pharaoh un 





prompted some of the vas 
holdin 


resulted in military reprisals which 





I princes to 


ations would have 











Merneptah’s use of the epithet “subduer of Gezer” (w/f fdr) in the 
Amada stela (KR/ TV, 1:9) supports the h 


event, It is quite likely that 





hers also have a historical kernel. 





Tam indebted 1 Betsy Bi 








CHAPTER TWO 


Administration 


Papyrus Anastasi I is the only extant text from the reign of Memeptah, 





that provides information about the ad n of Palestine. The 


recto is. da 





inistr 








he third re 





by its colophor 
pAnas III, 7:10-11). Like the other mi 


I year of Merneptah 










cllanies, it is a school text 


s (Gardiner 1937; ix-xiv 





The opening pas 





ge consists of laudatory phrases for the scribe's 
P 


master, Amenemope, His final two titles are sw m nF wrw nt 





53 m rr ep to the chielS of the lands of 
Syria from Sile to Jaffa’ 
of the As 





w me st to the chiefs 








atic (0). Unfortunately, no information 





uit the nature of Amenemope’s mission(s) to the Levant 
























The occurrence of the phrases n3 wenv nt ASswt m br sI* me tr lwp 
the chiefs of the lands of Syria from Sile to Jaffa” and n3- wnw mw 
tyw “the chiels of the Asatics” also indicates the continued exis- 
tence of the vassal system in Palestine. Wr is the term used by the 
Egyptians for the local vassal princes. According to these phrases, 
then, there were vassal princes in the region south of Jaffa 





th 


the journal of a border official, It is writen in a different hand than 





Among the text he papyrus is an extract from 








nal year three of Merneptah (Gardiner 1937: xiv). There is no 






colophon to provide a date for the copy. The passage consists of a 
series of dated entries listin passage of officials through a bor- 
der post. Most of them were carrying letters to individuals in Syria: 





Palestine, In a nine-day period, from the seventeenth to the twenty-fifth 





day of the first month ers were transmitted, and 








two arrivals unrelated to the courier service were recorded. 
Assuming that the text is a genuine extract from a journal and not 
benefit of 


jon. In particular, it suggests a reg- 








into the administration of the re 





ular traffic between E 











re than cight tals cither arrived at or 





day period, n parted 
from the post. The text records seven individuals by name, and an 
unspecified number of troop command w pdt) who came en 


masse. If this represents @ typical rate of movement between the two 








regions, then the flow of traffic was fairly constant and heavy 
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The recipients of the eters were mostly Egy 











13 pry and one an adjut nz). In addition, one letter was sent 





to the prince of Tyre. The journal never gives precise geographic 


destin mn of the letters. It records only whether they ‘were out- 
bound, to Sr “Syrit-Pale 


‘the place where the king is,” i.e. the royal residence. The 














The couriers are in many ways the most interesting feature of the 


text. Many appear to be Palestinian princelings attached 0 the 





pharaonie court and are referred to by the title smsw “courtier 
Alth 


four of the couriers were from Gaza. Some have good Egyptian 








the orthography of the city name 





names, Thoth (vs. 6:6) and Setmose (vs. 6:8), but all of their fathers 
1; Ranke 1935; 406) 


5: 327), and 'Aper- 








rly non-Egypt 
Zakarem (vs. 6:6), Shema 


1» names: Zipp 















degel (vs. 6:8; Burchardt 1909: 257). 1 to these natives 
Gaza, the courtier Nakhtamus of Djaro (vs. 5:1) and the stabh 
master (fry ihwe) Pmer-khetem vs. 5:4) each carried two 





letters. The presence of fou 





alestinians among the couriers testifies 





men from the provinces into the Egyptian 


bureaucracy during this period. 





Three of the four courtiers from Gaza—Thoth, Matjedet, an 














to the overseer of a garr 
Ill, 6:6-9), The won 


mistake for the m-pot (Gardiner 1937: 





host Khay at the royal residence (pAnas 





ntww is problematic as written, If the 1 is a 











writin nw “gifis, tribute,” the for tributary 





offerings that vassal princes present to the pharaoh. Although ine 





has other uses as well, it is tempting to see these men as the bear- 


ers of such wibute. Their py 








were clearly en route from the Levant to the Nile Valley. ‘Thoth, 





Marjedet, and Setmose could porting the tribute of 








the vassal prince of Gaza, or another Pale 







The extract notes two avelers. The charioteer 











bore 


ion, Since Vallogia’s (1976) stuch 


usually drawn from the chariotry and most he title 
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we might logically infer that Inwau was serving in the capacity of 





An unspe 
from the Wells of Mer 
investigation at Sile. The Well 


fied number of troop commanders (lin pdt) arrived 








of Memeptah-hotphima'e, which the 
text locates “in the hills,” must have been the site of an Egyptian 
way stat 'Yureo 1986: 21 
Calice 1903; Wolf 1933; 42; Rendsburg 19 
211-212) have connected this install 
Biblical book of Joshua, mayan mé 


waters of Nephtoah” (J 





3). Many scholars (von 
171; Yureo 1986; 


nm with a toponym in the 

















5). A redivision of the words 





spliah, 0 recognizable form of “the Well of Me(rjnep- 


tah.” The quiescence of r evident in the Hebrew toponym is char- 





jan (Cerny and Groll 1984: 6), ‘The location 
rk 
h and Benjamin accords favor 





of the well of the waters of Nephtoah in the Judean hills m 





the boundaries of the tribes of Jud: 





ably with th xt given in papyrus Anastasi IIL 





In sum, papyrus Anastasi IIT provides evidence for the dual sys- 


tem of administration during the reign of Memeptah. There were 





both local vassal princes (wre) and pharaonic officials functioning in 
the region, Young men from Palestine served in the royal court, and 
snications between the var 


royal cnyoys and couriers carried con 








ious officials. At times these communications involved the exchange 








the parties. 


Reson oF Sen Il 


Administration 


bed with the cartouches of Seti IL 
; Oren 1987: fig, 


Although pithoi fragments inser 





have been found at Haruvit (Goldwa 8 7 
in Sinai and Tel Far‘a (S) (Starkey and Ha 
LXI, LXIV:74) in southern Palestine, only 


touches on the administration of the region, ostracon Michaelides 











text 





5, The ostracon is a copy of a letter from the scribe of a garrison- 


host («fn @ ic) to the commander of the garrison-host (f(y) 





fyt). The text contains several errors, including instances of hap- 





aphy and dittography, which make it difficult to read 















































n dmive n ped m wwe 
mab nty mim. ted3ew smbfv) ine-so hr dd 
(hb n ‘nti dru.z0 isi hr tp ps 














ma. Jt 





The seribe of the garrison-host Ipuy to the commander of the garri- 
jon-host Bak-en 
to the effect that the towns of 


mun, In if pealth. It is a sending 









pharaoh, Lph., which are in the 





districts of my (?) lord are prasperous, (subject omitted) of the phar 
healthy. Th 

goddess, their mistress, who is in the districts of the land of <the land 

of> Khor [. ..] pharaoh, Lph., my lord 

andals (of? mly lord in praising him, As 

tival of Anat of Gaza [...] 





Lp... which are therein are ay to the 























inform mf 
all 








them, T have received th of/for the goddess, One of the 





Although there ought to be @ stroke between the names of the sender 
and the recipient (Bakir 1970: 41-42), the 





ter was apparently writ 
1 Bake 
x of the district 
all declared! 


pe prosperous, ‘The missing subject is probably the servants or 








ten by the scribe Ipuy to the command 


en-amun, Ipuy reports first on the general well-bei 





the noun was omitted, 





The towns and something 





herds of the pharaoh, judging on the ba: 





opening section concludes with the assurance that the Palestinians 





cellany text in which a scribe reports to his master that his 





ervants, and herds are all prospering well (pSallicrs I, 4 





are in a state of submission, With the marker dy “another « 





luding the feast of the goddess 





the scribe turns to specific topi 





Anat of Gaza and a scout, Unfortunately, this section of the text is 






badly broken, and no details are preserved. 


Although we cannot re 





mstruct exactly what the scribe was report 





and cars of the king, reporting on the general state of affairs and 





significant events which occurred in the region. Thus this ostracon 








provides a concrete instance of the intelligence-gathering role alluded 
to in the Kadeseh Bulletin text 
The text may also point to the system of circuit officials. ‘The 


mere existence of the let 





ts that Ipuy’s superior Bak-en- 


Amun was not present at the place the scribe was stationed. Althoug 





st likely scenari 
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was making the rounds of a circuit or that he 


Valley 


that Bak-en-an 
Nile 





was in the 








Rasos oF Rawesses Tl 


Militar 





History 





Ramesses uation markedly different 


from that of his prede 





s. In relatively short order, the wh 





western Asia was turned upside down. All along the coast, from Ana- 





tolia to southern Palestine, cities were reduced to ashes. Egypt's main 


rival, Hatt, was an 





the casualties, According to Egyptian sources, 
the incursion of a coaliti les known collectively as the Sea 
Pe 
jeopardized Egyptian interests 
of the Nile Valley its 
cally defensive posture 

Ramesses IIT 
Medinet Habu and in the historical scetion of papyrus Harris I. The 
primary source is the year eight inscription from Medinet Habu 
KRIV, 37-43), Another text 
from Medinet Habu, the account of the first Libyan campaign in 
ales (ART 


ant was engraved in a series of reliefs on 





ples caused this destructi arrival in the region not only 





1, but threatened the security 





They put Egypt for once in an unequivo- 





unters with the Sea Peoples are recorded at 











describing the land and sea by 








year five, al aling with the Sea 


V, 20-27). A pictorial ac 
the n 














1. H. Lesko (1980) has voiced suspicions about the historicity of 





inting to the borrowing of Syrian battle scenes 


m the Ram 


pples battles of years five an 


these battle scenes. P 
and stone blocks fi 

and Sea P 
copied from the 1 








um, he suggests that the Libyan 








ight, respectively, were 








prtuary temple of Memeptah that lay between 
the Ramesseum and Medinet Habu, Lesko’s doubts about the Libyan 
war are supported by the similarity in the extant accounts of the 
two ki 
tually identical—and by the fact the papyrus Harris records only one 
Libyan war. Lesk 
year eight inscr 


the year dates and lists of tribes and chieftains are vir 





marshals considerably less evidence against the 






tion. As Lesko (1980: 86) himself notes, no Sea 





Peoples battle is known from Merneptah’s eighth regnal year, the 


lists of tribes differ significantly, an¢ 





war is included in papyrus 





Harris, 








The topic of the Sea Peoples is exceedingly complex and cannot 
be explored in full here. Even a review of the recent literature would 


require too much space and take us too far afield. The primary sub- 





ject of research, the origin of the Sea Peoples, although interesting 


in its own articularly relevant to this study. Only wo 








issues need detain us here: the history of military encounters and 
the political outcome 
Since the series of in 





ions from Medinet Habu concerning the 
events of a battle differ from the Kadesh battle accounts, scholars 
have inquired into 





hese texts recently. The most th and 
provocative of the studies is the structural analysis of Ramesses IIT’s 
B, Cifola (1988; 1991). Whereas 


previous scholars had identified a new literary style in those inserip. 








tions (Spalinger 1983: 213-230), Cifola (1988; 301) argues that the 





stylistic features” rep! 
recorded and the available ideological and literary categories. 


Through a structural analysis and comparison of the accounts of 





Ramesses’ Libyan and Sea Peoples campaigns, Cifola demonst 











important dil 
details than 


concemed with the Libyan wars contain many m 









‘a. Peoples battles (Cifola 1 


51). In developing the standard narrative movements, the Sea Pe 








instance, the “unfortunate situation of the enemy” is expressed by 
the functions of curse, lament, and submission, whereas the Libyan 
war accounts utilize flight and submission with tribute (Cifola 1988: 


204), Cifola (1991; 53) notes in particular that rather than leading 








was 0 





the army into battle, Ramesses’ response to the et ngthen 


the army and the border posts, actions which are more consistent 









with a long-term defensiv 





Despite a few obscure tern 





the passage describing the Egyptian: 


preparations provides indirect information about the administrative 








hetp duce br 








Now the heart of this as prey 
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‘came about. My [arm2] went forth while produci 
ny border in Djal 
sts, and marron. I cas 





cles, I strengthene 
overseers of garri 
be prepared like a st 


prepared before them—chief 








wall with warships, maiboats, and barcboats 








bearing weapons and soldi sting. of all the choicest of Ta-mer 
th The cha 

all 
skilled. Their horses were trembling in all their limbs, prepared 10 














The word ask is otherwise unknown, but grammatically ought to 





b 


ships.” The term Sy-thm is also 


h3 modifies ‘Hi 











ure, occurring in only one other 





document where it is connected with the priesthood (Schulman 1964 


1 
The passage bears 


1ess to the dual system of administration, 







d to defend the 








and pharaonic 
b 


mentioned in the Kade 


der in Palestine, Two of the three groups are the same as those 








h Bulletin as responsible for gence-gath- 





ering —local vassal princes (ane) and overseers of garrison-hosts (imyzu 


13 wt). The third group, the maryam, were an elite force of Hurrian 








Further indications of the defensive preparations are given in the 





description of the enemy’s defeat, although the passage is quite 








Ficult 
" , os sh 1" w hr p3 wd. 

V, 4015-4 

As for those who reached my their seed is not. Their heart 





and their de are finished forever an As for those who came 












assembled before them upon the Great-Green, the full fire was 









them toward the river-mouths. They surrounded an enclosure of spear: 
upon the shore—dray hrow mn, prostrate upon the beach, 
slain, and made aps from tail 10 bead. Their boats and their 








the lan 
ward terms, but the references in the naval battle are obscure. What 





The outcome ttle is stated in simple and straightfor- 
is the full fire (hut mA) that was before the enemy? What exactly 


was erected on the shore? The word closure” occurs in only 








one other text, also from Medinet Habu, in which the king hunts 














desert game (ARI V 


relief provides a descript 


13); neither the text nor the accompanying 





ff the en 
he Sea 


one written source, papyrus Harris I. ‘The papyrus was prepared as 








For the political outcome 





ples battles, there is only 





a testimonial document shortly after the Ramesses III's death in 
order to be buried with him. Whereas the monumental inscriptions 
are content to proclaim the defeat of the enemy, the papyrus describes 
the aftermath in greater detail 





tt mw rapt (pFlasris I 












The Tjekker and the Philistines were 


made into ashes, As for of the sea, they 


were made into non-existent ones, cap They were 
hore, I established 








uptives to Eyypt like the 














all of them with clothing and pr 








The clear implication of the text is that at least some of the defeated 
Sea Peoples entered into the employ of the pharaoh ats mercenatic 


and were settled in Egyptian fortresses, The imprecision in the ref 





erence of the third person plural pr 





the (ext intends to distinguish three different outcomes or to announce 





fute for all five peopl 





Given the 
plain of Pale 
nected that settlement to 


ict that the Philistine settlement 








ine is dated to this period, scholars have naturally con- 











yrus Harris, That led 
them to the conclusion that the pharaoh, having forced the Sea 
the Via 
uuthern 
1 city of Dor further to 








Peoples to accept his soverci 








i ardians 





Maris. The Philistines occupied the Egyptian strongholds in 
Palestine, while the ‘Tjekker settled the p 
north (Albright 1932: 58; Alt 1954: 2 

Egypt did conscript defeated enemi 
Ramesses I known as “Tanis I" (ARI TL 


explicit reference to this practice: A3k.nf 











ts army. The stela of 











“he captured the western land, making it) into 
him.” A text from the Great ‘T 
the normal practice was to stati 








pple at Abu Simbel inc 


ates that 





s in a place far removed 





from the site of their defeat, 1 where they might form 
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alliances with native or neighboring populations and establish a power 
base of their own, In a scene depictiny of a Libyan chief, 


Ramesses II is described as 








RI Tl, 20614 
































‘One who t 
Nubia, 


Libyan on the mounta 


to the northern land and the Asiatic 














Papyrus Harris docs not state the location of the fortn 
the Sea Peoples were stationed, but based on these passages, we 
ind them in Nu 





would exp the western Delta, or Egypt 





lestine (Bictak 1991: 37). Whether units of 











the Sea Peoples were 





zyptian 
sphere or not, it seems unlikely that the Egyptians would have set 
led any of them in Palestine, the very region which they sought to 


southern Palestine 





Ifthe papyrus refers to the Philistine settlement 





we must consider the possibility that the text is putting a good face 






on a bad situation, describing as intentional that which could not 


be prevented (Barnett If tion of the 
Sea Peoples 









the Egyptian military was a fiction created to explain 
step. 
¢ Sherden and the Weshesh. were 


n Egypt 
On the other hand, if 





conscripted, then the text has nothing to do with Levantine seule 
ment patterns. Groups of Sherden had already served in the Egyptian 
Kadesh. In sections P25 


the Kadesh Poem text, the Egyptian forces are said to consist of the 








army (ms*), the cavalry (tnt-hiri), and irda x finn m nbwtf 





‘Sherden of his majesty’s capture whom he brought in his victories’ 


KRIU, 1126-10 








ipprus Harr 


Papyrus Harris also provides clues to the status of the remainder of 


administered. The text su 





ay in which it w: 





ale ained securely within 








gests that some portio 





ng of a temple for 





Amun in PaCanaan and the 





égnment of tax revenues from Levantine 





cities to the Karnak temple. These passages and their implications 


1089) 





have been studied most recently by S. Wimmer (1990: 10 
The description of the temple is contained in the narrative of the 


Theban section of the papyrus 





Keli mk huot 33t m ty Sh mt p ft (3. huot mss bk: 
P-mss-bk3-iaon Sok wed nb ite w rime hr ime.sn n icf mi nto 





pHarris 1, 9:1 


I buikt for you (ie, Amun) a hou + in the land of Djahy 
like the horiz ky, The House of Ramesses 
IM, Lp.h., in PaCanaan is as a bequest for yo 











reat statue resting within it, Amun of Ramesses IL, Lp.b. The for 
ceigners of Rew 
divinity 





According to this description, the House of Ramesses IIL in Pa- 


Canaan was conceived as an Eg cated in Palestine 








It held an Egyptian-style cult statue (sine) identified as Amun of 





Ramesses III. The characterization of it as “like the horizon of 





heaven” refers to the Egyptian concept of a temple as the bound: 
ary between heaven and earth and could indicate the presence of a 
pylon, the architectural realization of that 
1088) 


Although the phrase /reot st is not am 





cept (Wimmer 1990: 





terms for a temple, it is not an inappropriate designation for a tem: 





nian city. The word s3t is usually translated 





ple located in a Palest 
“difficult of access” and in this passage is taken to mean physically 
inaccessible (Grandet 1983: 110; Wimmer 1990: 1087-1¢ 


ever, {3t also connotes religious mysteries that are spir 








ible. Therefore, the fit si3t that Ramesses IIT built in Palestine was 





pably not a hidden or fortified house, but a house of religious 





mysteri¢ 


The description d 


Des not require us to envision a large proce 
sional temple on the order of the Kamak and Luxor temples, how- 
ever. The Temple of Ramesses 11 in PaCai 


Egyptian stand 








jaan, probably small by 





ds, would have been sufficiently large to impress the 





on and to serve the needs of the 





local populat i 


This passage from papyrus Harris represents the only unequivo- 








cal evidence for an Egyptian temple in a Palestinian city during the 
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Ramesside period. Wimmer finds corroboration of its uniqueness in 





the phrasing of the text. The use of the definite article in the name 
of the shrine, © fact P-mss-hk3-in ‘wp wd3 sub m p3 hain “the house 


of Ra 


ularity 





Il, Lp.h., in PaCanaan,” “emphasizes the sing 








\ding importance of this temple—as if there were no oth- 





ers worth mentioning” (Wimmer 1990; 1088 
a (Katzenstein 198: 





Redford 


ation being that Gaza was 





PaCanaan is generally identified as 
1: $2; Wimmer 1990: 108 
this pe 








the city of Canaan duri at least from the Egyptian per- 


northem outer wall of the 





spective, In Seti I’s battle reliefs on 





Great Hypostyle Hall of the Karnak temple, discussed above, a 
fortified town is labeled dni n p3 btn “town of PaCanaan,” Since 
Gardiner (1920: 104), the id 


been widely accepted (Katzenstein I 





wn with Gaza has 
112), Most other reference 
to p3 kn'n from the Ramesside period have been interpreted gram: 
Canaan” (Redford 19 


The sole except 


ificat that 











matically as p3 (n) kn'n “the one 0 
Wimmer 1990: 10 


Me 








» is the Encomium of 





ah (the so-called “Israel Stela"), where the reference to p3 








1 is often understood as indicating a region rather than a town 
Ahistrim and Edelman 1985; Yurco 1986: 190). A 


986: 190), during the reign of Memeptah, the E 





ding to Yurco 








y, in Egyptian gd or fat, leav- 





ing the term p3 kn'n available jonal reference. At other times 





the Ramesside period 














Grandet 1983: 111; Abituy I 
111) proposal « Te 


Beth Shan cannot be accepted (cf. Wimmer 


85). Although Grandet's (1 
TI in PaCanaan 
0: 108 














persuasively that int the term p3 ka'n should be under- 








stoc to 3 n dh “land 





as standing in pa Djahy.” He claims 


that the scribe deliberately u he available terms for the 








region, including rémv and hr as well as p3 ktm and. dh 





On careful examination, the argument for the identification of p3 





/kdt is auested 
not only in the reign of Merneptah (pAnas ITl, vs.), but also in the 
ss of Ramesses I (pAnas I) and Seti Il (ost. Michaelides 85), It 
Amenope (no. 264). With the 
in the battle reliefs, all of the 


hat'n with Gaza is 











so occurs in the Onomasticon ¢ 








exception of the label din p3 kn 


other attestations of p3 kn‘n can be plausibly interpreted as regional 





references. Ahituy (1984: 85) has questioned the sccond occurrence 
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in Seti T's battle relief and the passage in papyrus Harris, The 









Encomium of Merneptah has been variously interpreted, as was dis- 


cussed above. The other attestation from the Ramesside period cited 
by Katzenstein (1982: 112) is papyrus Anastasi I, which refers to 
pliwy 3 katn “the end of PaCanaan.” Katzenstein understands the 
ff the Ways of F 


rus in southern Palestine 





phrase to mean the en 
id hence the city of ( 





equally well as a reference 






to the region. In none of these cases does the context require a cor 


relation with the city of Gaza. Therefore, although the identification 


remains possible, it is certainly not proven. 








According to papyrus Harris (9:3), the foreigners of Retenu (J3sbw 





n rime) brought their «i inu) wo the Temple of Ramesses IIT in 


aCanaan. ‘This practice may represent the mechanism by which 
in the text 


the taxes of the Syro-Palestinian ¢ nentioned lat 





od of Amun, Nine cities 





T1:11) were appropriated for the priesth 
of Syria-Palestine and Nubia (dmiw n fr AF 9) are included in the list 
of benefactions which the king had be 
at Karnak,’ As Wimmer 
that temples to Amun were erected in each 





»wed on the temple of Amun 





90: 1089) points out, this does not mean 


these cities, but rather 








that the tribute of the towns was allocated ( 





1e temple treasury 


Hieratic Inscription 


Further evidence of this practice may be found in the hieratic inscrip- 
Bowls and bow! fr 


ht in the excavations at Lachish, Tel Sera‘ 











tions from southern Pal 








in hieratic came to li 
Tel Haror, Tell e-Far‘a (8), and Deir el-Balah. All of them seem 





to be related to the econe ministrat he region, Although 











road Ramesside date, I 
ne that can be precisely dated, 
ign of Ramesses Ill. Nothing 


many of the texts can only be assigned a 








discuss them here because the s 
Tel Sera‘ be 


precludes a similar date 


no. 1, belongs t 








wo of the bowls from ‘Tel Sera‘ (nos. 1 
» Tel Sera’ 


curs in the 





The Lachish bowl ar 






are the most complete. Bowls nos. | and 2 





nt “b3..... which,” a phrase which also 





dealing with 
Syria-Palestine™ ipHartis 
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Four small sherds with hieratic inscriptions have been found in 


the renewed excavations at Lachish. None of them comes from a 
ila 1976: 107: 


ically to the Ramesside period (Gilula 








clear stratigraphic context (G sldwasser 199 1a: 24 
All have been dated paleo 


1976: 107; € 





no. 1 (Goldwasser 1991a: 















248-250) is a rim sherd on the outer surface 
The word sf “scribe” is fol the reed leaf and seated man. 
The fourth sign is broken, but could be read as syllabic sa. There 
are two possibilities for the word following si: the name or the insti 
tution of the seribe (Goldwasser 1991a: 249). Sherds nos. 2 and 3 
(Goldwasser 1991a: 250) preserve two signs each. Sherd no, 2 read 


rd no. 3 has the number 1100, A fourth 
undation trench of Palace A, (Gilula 1976) 


d3t “remainder,” and 





sherd, from the fill of a 





has portions of two lines of text, The first li A3t-sp 10/4 











regnal year 10+." ‘The second line has not yet yielded a satisfac 
tory readin 

Sera’ bow! no. 1 (Goldwasser 1984: 77-80) reads: b ly 
n ABtsp 2 3 ip h3r 460 “3... which 


22. account... harvest tax 2) measured in the 


in regnal year 
first quadruple hekat making 460 sacks.” Only the determinative of 
the word smw is preserved, but Goldwasser (1984: 79) reconstructs 


he parallel with the Lachish bowl, Most im 








tant in this text is th f the regnal year. Only one 








Egyptian king with a reign of more than twenty years can be accom 








Ramesses IL (Goldwasser 


Sera‘ bowl ne 56; Goldwasser 1984: 80) reads 





house/estate/temy asser understands the text as record: 
ip 

















ing the arrival of goods at a temple (translating “arrived at the tem 
ple”), but the preposition m properly indicates movement from, not 
movement toward (Gardiner 1950: 124). The expected idiom in 
accounting texts i drt or iew m “arrived by the hand of/through 
the agency of” (Megally 1977: 75). The interpretation of pr as a ref 





stitution is also uncertain due to the break 





following the fr sign. Numerous compounds with pr exist, including 





prnsw “palace” and pr 










The other inscriptions fron fragmentary 





and do not add particularly to our understanding. Bow! no, 












Goldwasser 1984: 
bowl no. 4 (Goldwasser 1984: 81 





& quantity of 2000+ sacks, and 


n vessels, Sherd no, 5 Goldwasser 








gnal year seven, Only two words 








can be read on sherd no, 6 (Goldwasser 1984: 82): hnu ff “festivi 
ties.” Finally, sherd no. 7 (Groll 1973: 57; Goldwasser 1984: 82) has 
a few brief phrases ink yr nif dit s 

As for me, I say... and he will cause that 





A single hieratic ostrac 
Haror Goldwasser 199 


first three 


n_was found during the excavations at Tel 
p). The 


end of a foreign place name: reed leaf (for 








ll sherd preserves five signs. The 








the sound i), throw stick, and 








determinative. ‘The inserip: 
tion reads W3t/-sp ‘GN offfor regnal year...” Goldwasser 
1991b: 19) proposes the reconstruction “[the annual tribute of G 








preposition m becomes n except be 
labials in Late E 
in regnal year” is also possible 


ptian (Cerny and Groll 1984: 4-5), the reading 





Two potsherds bearing hieratic inscriptions in black ink were found 


Mop a grain pit at Tell el-Far'a (S). Since they seem to come fi 





the same hand Goldwasser and Wimmer (1999: 39) suggest that they 





to the same bowl The ink is badly fided, but a num- 









f signs can still be Goldwasser and Wimmer (1999: 
40) offer the fol Fragment A: ddt inifit...) nty 
im) wd3t m it m hey. .Jinyt m-* sf p what was said is(?) what 
wa which is the rest, as barley of/for the overseer of 

brought by the hand scribe Pa For Fragment B, they 
propose the followin, and reconstruction: /,. ./P3{, . .mby/...Jm 
drt si (x2) [it] m it m 2: the... which... with/by the 
scribe Hr@?) barley off? Goldwasser and Wimmer 1999; 40) 





Goldwasser and Wimmer (1999; 41) re 








ilar text from Deir el-Balah. It is to be published in the forthcom= 
ing Qedem 





lume on the cemetery and settlement at Deir el-Balal, 


The growing assemblage of hieratic inscriptions from southern 





Palestine attests to cor 








Most of the inscript 








to the collection of taxes. The fact that many of the texts were writ- 





i merely adminis- 
4: 84-85). Wimr 
-ct in connecting them with the p 


n on complete bowls suggests that they were n 








nature (Goldwasser 








sage from papyrus Harris discussed above 
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Referring back to the Asiatic p. Amun-temple of Karnak, 


the Tel Sera® material can be compared, and taken as evidence 








such payments to temple institutions in Egypt... it may even be plau: 













sible that the payers, pi ne or more city-st 


9 cities (Wimmer 1990: 1090) 





of Tel Sera’, were among 





He suggests that the bowls themselves were “vouchers” sent to 





ypt 
in liew of the grain retained in Palestine for the use of administra 
nel (Wien 

bowls are rather fragile and heavy, especially « 





tive and military person ner 1990: 1090), Since ceramic 





pared to papyrus 





or leather, they seem ill-suited as a medium for communication over 





in a ritual of presen: 
1 PaCanaan, Whether that 
ern Palestine would 





Jong distances, Perhaps the bowls were 
f Ramesses HT 


temple was in Gaza or not, a 








correlate nicely with the distribution of hieratic inscriptions, 





Nothing in the inserig ntifies the employers of the scribes, 








They might have been attached to a Egyptian institution, e.g. a tem: 
ple, or to a circuit official, or they could have been employed by 






take. The presence of Egyptian scribes in the courts of local princes 


could reflect the ne ninistrative and legal 





© prepare proper adi 





documents for the Egyptian bureaucracy or the desire to appear a 





fully Egyptianized as possible. On the other hand, an Egyptian official 
n would have been accompanied by a scribe to 





ensure that proper re 

\ hieratic inscription of an entirely different genre was unearthed 
in the residential area of lower level VI at Beth Shan (Wimmer 
in black ink 


potsherd. Wimmer (1994: reconstructs a raised cobra with 


1994). The very fragmentary text is written a small 





the word pdt “bow” undemeath, He suggests that the text reads 





the bow of Anat...” with the standard reversal of word order to 





The raised cobra is often 
40) i 





place the divine name in the first pos 








used 10 indicate a goddess. Wimme nntifies the god 





dess as Anat because she is attested at Beth SI 





votive stele from the same stratum and has sest_association 





with the bow of any Egyptian or local goddess 


In addition to the hicratic inscriptions which probably date to the 





reign of Ramesses IIL, the renewed excav 





at Lachish produced 





the prenomen of Ramesses 





a fragmentary cast br 





mnze plaque bearin 











I (Giveon 1983: 
ures 16.9 x 11.4 cm and has a thickness of 
h the by 


is attached to the back, The plaque was found in a cache of bronze 





ishkin 1983; 123-124, fig, 13, pl. 30). It me 








med 





f the plaque, and a handle 


objects in the debris of the Level VI gate (Ussishkin 1983; 123-124 


The shape and find spot of the plaq ested that it might be a 








bolt for a door or gate (Giveon 
Althouy 


which it provides a te post quem, 








Stratum VI for 
is of uncertain historical 


1 the object is important for the dating 





import, The notion that it might have been affixed 10 a door or 





gate at Lachish is intriguing, but unprovable. The cache of abjects 
to which the plaque belo: 
broke 





1 of “a peculiar assortment of 








tive object 1 suggested to the excava 
abjects kept for ren 


24). ‘The plaque might have come 














ting and recast- 





ing the metal” (Ussishkin 





A large number of inscribed architectural fragments from Level 





VI at Beth Shan attest to the presence of a resident Egyptian official 





there. Ramesses-user-khepesh—army officer, woop captain, royal 





scribe, and great steward—resided in the building known as House 





1500 which he embellished with hier 





yphic inscriptions bearing his 
name and that of his father, Djehuty-mes (or Thutmose). The texts 
were published by Wilson in James. 1966. 





The most impressive 
smeensth n of Ramesses I (James 19 
16t Although 
in situ, the inscription suggests that it belonge 
1500, ‘The text reads 

















nally to House 





s, mighty bull, great of kingship, lord o lands, Use 
maat-re' Micamun, lord of ances, Ramess Praise to you, 





Egypt w 


For the ka of the 





ce not distinguish: om R 





hip you exercise like Re* [....] heaven. 





ind great steward Ra[messes}-user-khep- 





known from Ramesside sat Aksha (Rosen 
vasser 1964: 98-99, pls, XXIX, XXXI), Amarna (Frankfort and 
1933: 64-65, pl. XXIII), Buhen (Emery 1964: 43) 





Similar lintels a 


































Deir elMedineh (Bruyére Hamza 1930: 
35; Habachi 1952: 48 


Another limestone lintel fra 


1939: 40-45), and Qantir 
00, pls. XXV-XXVIT 

n Beth Shan, 
a kneeling official, preserves the full titulary of Ramesses-user 
khepesh’s father (James 1966: 94:3, 











nent fro 





1 depict- 


























Son of the fanbearer on the 1 commander, and 





ign lands, Djehuty-mes (or Thutn 





Although it was not found in situ, this lintel probably derives from. 
House 1500 as well 


Five limestone doorjamb fragments were found in or are to be 








red with two columns 





associated with House 1500. They were 








of (ext, although in some cases only portions of one column are pre 


erved well enough to be read. 





that was found in the house (James 


The largest jamb fragme 
1966: 161-165, figs. 88:1 











Heliopolis, You have bequ ctorious Thebes like 
that of) Ma‘at () ane fk Wi ery oUt joy upon entering inte 





Another large jamb fragment from James 1966; 162, 





172-173, figs. 96:1, 97:1) proba nyed to House 





to provision ever ade... army officer, troop captain ¢ 
the lord of the wo lands, royal scribe, and great steward, Rame 
uuser-khepest, son of the fanbearer on the right of the king, [troop] 





commander, [and overseer of fo ids, Djehuty-mes}. 
The two nb signs r every granary” are not intelli 
gible, unless they are meant as a peculiar writing for “the two lords 





for Horus and Seth. The 








in Locus 1 
One r 


Three stmall fragments of doorjambs were 
in House 1500. E 





h preserves only a few 





city” (James 1966: 161-163, 165, figs 








89-4). Another bears the phrase: n st n nbf... & to/for the sh 
halll of his lord” (James 1966 163, 165, fi 89:2). A final 
fragment reads: /...Jk hdp r stf “resting in his « James 1966; 





161-163, 










Another limestons ment from Level VI preserves 





s-khepesh’s father Djehuty- 





mes and may derive originally from House 1500, It read By 
won n (nsw) lery pot ir 3s [... fanbearer o}n the 
pop commander, and over[seer of foreign lands...) 





other inscribed limestone doorjambs were found at Beth 


Shan, one in Locus 1096 of Late Level VI and two in Locus 1522 














‘below” Level V. They may have con riod. 
Each preserves portions of wo of text, The Late Level VI 
jamb (James 1966: 171-172, figs, 98:1, 99:1) read jw nk f 
in yh k p3 hip Praise to you sutiful 
one, possessor of eternity ... prfaise to] you, O Hapy ,..” The larger 








m Locus 1522 (James 1966: 161-163, 169-170, figs 





92:2, 93:2) has phrases of praise to the kin inn podt-padot tot 
mitt fi mJk bs dik sBim m33.9 Aten 
the Nine Bows, pleasant of form, the likeness of Re you 








have be b-sed festivals like Re‘, You cause satiety at sec 





ing them ..." "The other jamb from Locus 1522 (James 1966: 161 
169, figs. 92:3, 93:3) preserves even fewer phras if mht sby,f 
hos) Astf m wsr he... afier you that he might 





praise him through the pe 





as . 
The large number of inscribed architectural fragments found at 


Beth Shan se 





¢ site apart from all others in Palestine. The amount 








of resources expended on the embellishme houses with hiero- 








glyphic inscriptic ates that here at least Egyptian officials were 





| in residence for extended periods of time 
by Ramessessuser-khepesh at Beth Shan 
is not certain. He bore both military and civilian titles and could 








d at Beth Shan in either capacity. The reference 


to granaries loorjambs administrative func- 








tions, but whether the grain was inte for the sustenance of the 





garrison 





host or for other purposes is unclear. The passage could be 





related to the collection of a harvest-tax levied on the fertile Esdraclon 





Pain, if the taxation of the valley attested in the Eighteenth Dynasty 








continued in the Twentieth, in which case Ramesses-user-khepesh 


may have functioned as a tax-collectot 





the region surrounding 
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Beth Shan, It is interesting to note R. 





sses-user-khepesh did 


not bear any of the titles that wi 





with foreign service or military duty in Syria-Palestine. This should 








serve as a warning against drawing too many conclusions from the 
evidence of titularies alone 


Among the riches in the Stratum VILA palace treasury at Megiddo 





were an ivory pen case and four ivory plaques with hieroglyphic 
inscriptions. The inscriptions include references to individuals bear= 


ing Egyptian titles 





The pen case (Loud 1939: 11-12, pl. 62) depicts the king knect 
ing in adoration before Amun, In addition to the cartouches 


Ramesses III, the pen case has two short inscriptions, neither of 





which are well preserved. Wilson reads them as f 





lows:  A3 n woputy 
nsw r §3st nb hry iw nht-imn n knw “for the ka of the royal envoy 10 
the stable NakhtAmun of the resi- 





every land and stablemaster 








n nb (Buy imy-r’ §Ssct...J-ms [mF lyre 
for the ka of [the troop commander of the lord of the two lands 
and 
Wilson's readin 


rseer of f 








of the first of these inscriptions is possible, but 





ry land” is badly damaged. Stable-master (irr ite) would fit in 











the lacuna, but the traces are insufficient to prove the ease one way 








or the other. The remaining traces 





the branch in nt are pecu- 
than a branch, Even assum- 





liar; in fact it looks more like a harp 
ing that Wilson’s reconst 





uction of ct, the 





ieroglyphs is « 








interpretation is open to question. The name Nakht-Amun 
easily be the name of a person as the name of the stable. Either 
f Egy 


ond inscription is even less certain. Nothing 





interpretation fits the pattern 


The reading of the 





is preserved between n kJ n and ms Any reconstruction is, there 


fore, a matter of speculation. Furthermore, traces of the letter # can 





be seen following ms* What f 





lows cannot be the phrase m3 Je 





suggested by Wilson. ‘Iwo possibilities present themselves. If ms is 


the last element ¢ 





a personal name, then » introduces the institu- 


tion or city with which that individual was affiliated. Alternatively 








‘ms n could introduce the name of the pencase owner’s mother 











The similarity in titulary between this official, as reconstructed by 


Wilson, and the father of R 





mnesses-user-khepesh, who bore the titles 


By Ine fer wom n nse ley ps ¥ h3set “fanbearer on the right of 





the king, troop commander, and overseer of foreign lands” has led 





to the suggestion that they are one and the same individual. The 








first element of the name of the former has been tentatively 
n (Loud 1939: 11 b 


ty-mes or Thutmes, the name of Ramesses-user-khepesh’s father 






reconstructed by Wil tmeoty, yielding 










association of the two inscriptions is ingenious but ignores 
relation in the Ramesside period between the titles fry 





commander” and imy-r3 A3swt “overseer of fore 








us the speculative nature of the reconstruction. The major 
ity ls who bore the title imy-73 43set also bore the title fy 
it, Furthermore, the clement om’ is extremely common in New 





Kinge 
ames, including the popular fms “Ramesses.” Consequently we can: 


ames and could be compounded with a variety of divine 











not assume that that we aling here with only one individual 
Th + Kerker 
Plaque no. 379 (Loud 1939: 12, pl. 63) bears the inscription: 








the ivory plaques bear the name of the 








piJh roy inbf nb ‘ny Brey kr 1) “[... Pta}h, South of His Wall 
Lord of Ankh Tawy, Kerker, [justified].” Similarly, no, 380 (Loud 
939; 12, pl. 63) reads: KS w Swit w pi rsy inb,f nb ‘ny Whey 





Fn ish bok for the ka of the singer of Ptah, South of His 








Wall, Lord of Ankh Tawy, great prince of Ashkelon, Kerker.” N 
381 and 382 (Loud 1939: 12 re frag 1 larger plaque 
‘on which two phrases can be read: mnt n nb tuy “beloved of the 
lord of the two lands” and ut ik nbt st hre nbs im’ 
pill) sy inb inh (Suy wr ‘Sn iskm k uniquely ex 








lent, serviceable to her mistress every day, the singer of Pt{ah], South 
of His Wall, Lord of [Ankh Tawy], great [prince of Ashke 
Kerker 

In publishing these texts, Wilson (Lot 
jon, “Was Kerker, al 


The answer 











939: 13) poses the ques- 





al singer or the Prince of Ascalon? 









ammatical analysis of the 
Although he 
ne uncertainty in the 














reading rminatives, Wilson argues that 





the grammar ‘Sn isken “great prince 





nd not a title of 






of Askelon 


The 





Kerker singer of Ptah’ 
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leads him to conclude that the three epithets that follow the divine 











le corollary of this 1 
in Ashkelon 


name must be epithets of Ptah. The nota 
s that there existed a temple of Pah 








Which was the basis for the epithet 
Wimmer (1990: 1091-1093) disputes the idea of a temple of Ptah 


in Ashkelon and offers two alternative 





ical interpretations. 








In both cases wr ‘Fm iskm is taken to be a direct genitive, One 
option is to understand Smit as the governing noun of a sequence 
genitives, the first indirect (w p bf nb ‘nh (uy) and the sec~ 





nd direct (wr Gn isk). In other words, Kerker was first the singer 
of Ptah, South of His Wall, Lord 
oft 
entire phrase n't n pth rs inb nb ‘xh Buy “singer of Ptah, South 
of His Wall, Lord of Ankh Tawy” as d 


direct genitive wr ‘Fw isk “great prince of Ashkel 


kh Tawy, and later the singer 








reat prince of Ashkelon. The other option is to interpret the 








As Wimmer 











In other words, the servant of the ruler of Ashqclon was a “singer of 


Ptah, South-ol-His-Wall, Lord of L pe=Ty 





Lands", and this ¢ 
snction of a ttle, rather than describ 


Kurkur’s 0 n (Wimmer 1990: 1093) 








In either case, the evidence for a temple of Ptah in Ashkelui is 





negated. 
\ third alternative is to identify Kerker as the prince of Ashkelor 
taking the gender of the singer to be male (Bryan 1991: n. 103} 





mn from a grammatical view 
His Wall, Lord 
at prince of Ashkelon” stand in apposition to 


This provides the simplest interpreta 





point. The two titles “singer of Ptah, South 
Ankh ‘Tawy” and 
cach other and to the name Kerker. ‘The implication is that Kerker 

of Ptah before 
tion of vassal prince, pre= 








was raised in Egypt where he was trained as a si 





he returned to Ashkelon to assume the 





sumably upon the death of his father 
Loud 
ng an offering to a man seated on a throne. The le 





The remaining plaque, no 39: 12, pl. 62), depicts 





end before the man reads: wr great one/prince The 


main inscription reads: fimsi nff te.tw m w3st rtp 2) “wy nb ntro lyf 





farw nb w KE 2 A good sitting whi is in Thebes, 


ads. May he favor 








before the lord of the mu. May he love ya 





every day, For the ka 


Bryan’s interpretation is stren 





ened if plaque 378 is to be asso- 








ciated with the other three. The prince on this plaque is clearly a 
















i Ptah, Unfortunately neither his name 


Neverth 








nor his city are pre he similarities among the 





ments in style that they may have come from 





the same object. 
Singer (1988-1 





19) interprets the pen case and plaques as evi- 
Me 


administrative center. The presence of 





dence for a chat s status from v 











Egyptian official that the hoard must have belonged 
to the Eg 


of the individual named on the pen case. Other evidence for Megiddo’s 








probably under the authority 





new status included two Hittite objects, an ivory plaque and a steatite 
Ramesses VI (Singer 
ng to Singer, the Hittite plaque 





1988-1989: 105-107). Acc 





can only be understood within the context of Hittite-Bgyptian diplo- 
ns, which, as documente 








He concludes that during the Twenticth Dynasty Megiddo supplanted 


Beth Shan as the rm ptian center in northern Palestine 





important E 





Singer’s pr 
























Only a high ersonality at the top of the Egyptian adminis- 
tration 1 the posit mble such a large and expen: 
i tid 1, the depository housing the ivories and other 
valuables (alabaster, gold, prec s} was more probably a cen: 
ral treasury of the Egyptian administration, rather than the personal 
allection of one leading official... It is far more difficult, almost 

to envisage & local ruler of Ganaan with such a range 

international contacts, not to mention expensive tastes (Singer 1988-1989: 
tok 

The fact is that we are largely ignorant of the details of the prac- 


tice of gift-exchange and trade during this period, There are hints, 





kd circulate beyond their original + 








ipients. 
In a letter to an unknown king, the king of Hatti writes that he is 
silver, that 
ni 1987: 58 


sending this king two rhytons, on 





he had received as gifts from 
We do not 


especially the ru 








a local vassal 





w what was or was not possible 
trategically-placed city like Megiddo, Megiddo 


through which most of the region’s 








did sit at an import 
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trade must have passed. Whether a local prince could have taken 





advantage of the city’s location and the agricultural wealth of the 
surrounding valley to amass such a fortune cannot be decided on 
the bi 
N 


alone, but must be inferred from the com 


is of the limits of our imagination. Indeed, the status of 








Ido cannot be determined from the contents of the treasury 





plete corpus of relevant 





archaeological data available from the site, which will be discussed 





in Chapter 3. 
An entirely different type 








rock stela carved into the face of a cliff at the copper mining site 





of Timna‘ (Rothenberg 1988: 143-144, figs. 52, pl. 105). The stela 
nesses HT and depicts the kin; 





bears the cartouches of R: making 





Hathor. The text beneath rea 





an offering to the ge ay in 
W3 nsw mss m3‘> knw “coming by the royal butler 
Ramesses-em-per-re.” ‘This inscription indicates that the Egyptians 








continued to exploit the copper mines of I luring the reign 


of Ramesses II. Among the high officials who led mining expedi 





tions to the site was Rame 





Prrtimixany Conctustons 





An analysis. of 
stration. Egy 
form of imperial center 
administrators. Al 
vassal princes who Egyptianized themselves to varying degrees. The 
Kadesh Bulletin text 
officials are held jointly account 


ie textual ecden the existence of a dual system of 











pt_mai 4 limited military presence in the 











small numbers of soldiers and 





side these centers were the city-states ruled by 





mixed system is signaled most clearly by 





in which local rulers and Egypi 





able for the lack of accurate military intelligence 


Inserip 
if, and perhaps Gaza. The st 


architectural elements from the h 





ts for the sites of Beth Sh 
cs IL and the inscribe 











messes-user-khepesh attest 





to the presence of an Egyptian ost at Beth Shan during 
both the Nineteenth ai 


jambs engraved with the names of Ri 


1 Twentieth Dynasties. The monumental door 








ses II indicate some type 


of Egyptian royal activity at Jaf anary installation 





probably the 





mentioned in Amarna letter EA 294, Papyrus Harris I testifies 10 





the existence of a temple of Amun somewhere in Palestine, proba- 

















bly in southern Palestine and possibly at Gaza, during the reign of 





Ramesses II, The foundation plaque from Aphek and the ivory 


plaques from Megiddo are not sufficient to demonstrate the pres- 














ence of cults of Isis the 







Despite the popu ion, there i idence in the texts for a 
m lent govern ther, the officials who have been put for- 


ward as candidates for governor can be shown to have been either 





ircuit officials or royal envoys dispatched to the Levant to carry out 
Even the two Egyptians mentioned in the mar 





4 specific: miss 
riage correspondence of Ramesses II with the Hittite rulers as official 


the cities of Rame 


to have been located in cities only temporarily, perhaps even 








miamun in Upe and Canaan were likely 


for the express purpose of conveying the princess’ dowry to Egypt. 
Like their counterparts in Nu 


ands un: 
doubtedly maintained their primary residence in the Egypt, alth 











in Palestine in the course 





they might have spent an extended pe 








Levant are ones: of taxation diation, In cach of these 
areas, the Asiatic system mirrors the Nubian one. ‘The system of tx: 





ation is illustrat he relief in the Luxor forecourt from the reign 





$ II, papyrus Harris I, and the hieratic bow! 









TIL, was directed 
onsibility for intel: 


nthe reign of Ramess 
pple of Amun, ‘The r 
-e-gathering can be seen in the Kadesh Bulletin text from the 
of Ramesses II and in ostracon Michaclide 
ff Seti II. The Aphek letter, in which the Egyptian Haya is called 


Palestine, when collec 











from the 

















’ firs of the citystaes appear to have remained in 
the hands of the local rules. ‘The vassals do not appear frequently in 
the texts, but references to them can be found in the Kadesh Bulletin 





asi IIL from the 
reign of Mereptah, and in the Megiddo ivories from the reign of 
Ramesses IIT. Not 





ext from the reign of Ramesses I, in papyrus Ani 











ing in the textual evidence contradicts the impres 
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local princes by pharaonic functionaries in this period cannot be 
documente 
not document a pharaonic policy of annexing Asiatic teritery. ‘There is, how- 


ever, a consistent historical pattern thi 





repeats itself for 


ach of the 
Ramesside pharaohs prior to Ramesses IIL 


Upon the succession of 


a new king, a number of the Levantine vassals challenged his sov- 





eignty, forcing him to engage in one or more military camp 








ntrol over the region, In many eases the “rebel- 
lions” were so small and localized that the king’s persor 





al partici- 
pation was not required. Once the ability and resolve of the new 
pharaoh had been demonstrated, the vassals tend fall into line 
and accept Eg 





ptian overlordship, 













CHAPTER THREE 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE 






























-style material found at sites in 





This study of the arch 





rgical evidence involves two steps 


lescription of the corpus of Egypti 








alestine and 2) the analysis of the distribution of the types and of 








the contexts in which they w nd. 





For the purpose of this analysis, [ have divided the material cule 






eval characterizations of the corpus of material in each category, The 


architecture. The descriptions presented below are intended as gen. 


complete typological analysis of the Egyptian-style material in each 





category can be found in the appendices 
F b 


evidence geographically by + 





lowing the overview by category, I organize the archaeological 





n_and site in order to facilitate the 





of the material, The discussion of each 





analysis of the distributic 

















ine and identification; a brief histe nd_publica: 











references for all of 











tecture are given in Appendices A-D, respectively, they will not be 


eth 


priate type for a complete listing of all of the published finds of that 





epeated in full here site-by- ter under the appro- 





type from a given site 


Eovenay-Srvie: Remains eros LB IIB-Inow LA Patestive 


Pott 


fers from some limita 





The database on which this discussion relic 


The 





tions which should be noted. mntered in develoy 








a pottery typology are discussed in full in Appendix A and are there- 
carly 





fore only summarized here. The publication of pottery fi 


mn about ware and 





pre-1950) excavations generally lacks informat 





manufacturing techniques; the drawings and descriptions contained 
in those publications are offen not up to modem standards. With 


moder excavations the problem is incomplete publication, The result 





represent only a small pr 


ilable in preliminary reports 
pitian-style pottery types found in LB UB-Iron IA Palestine 
ortion of the New Kingi 
ceramic corpus, Holthoer (1977) identified fifty 











>m Egyptian 








pur typ 





f Egyptian- 
tyle pottery from the Scandinavian concession in Sudanese Nubia. 
Nagel’s (1938) pub 





tion of material from Deir el-Medinch includes 









ted in the Fadrus regi 


Nubia. In contrast, the typology of E style vessels from Palestine 





Furthermore, only a small nun 





Her of Exyptian-style pottery type 
are widely distributed in Palestine, being attested at more than four 
of five sites. The most common are the Saucer Bowl and the Cup 
and-saucer which occur at a majority of the sites which have Egyptian: 
style vessels. If Flower Pots and Berbottles are tut 








mped together into a 
Id be, they, too, 





than half of these sites. The other common ves 





and at me 
els are A 
Tall-necked Cups 

For four of the Egyptian-style types i 








Storage Jars, Slender Ovoid Jars, Globular Jars, and 





the Palestinian ceramic 





repertoire, the case can be made that the vessels were intended for 








specialized usages, suggesting that these types, at least, were con: 








sciously selected for functional re 






The clearest example is the 


Spinning Bowl, which served a specialized function in the spinning 





process, The Beerbotile and Flower Pot, both characterized by a h 
in the base, and the Cup-and-saucer with its double cup all appear to 


have been de as well, even though 





ied! for specialize 





consensus exists as to what th ns were 






Missing from the Palestini ian-style cooking 
pots (cf. Rose 1987: fig. 10.4:63243), bread molds (cf, Nagel 1938: 
Type I, pp. 152-153, pl. 1), bottles (cf. Holthocr 1977: Families BF 
BL, BO, and BR, pp. 129-133, pl. 29) and flasks (cf Holthoer 1977: 
Families FB, FL, and FF, pp. 145-1 
of the types which might be expected. Canopic jars (cf, Holthoer 
1977: Family CA, pp. 78-79, pl. 16) an 























d libation jars (cf. Holth 
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Family HS, p. 
also unknown in Pales 


pl. 16), both linked to Egyptian rituals, are 









de 


The current state of the evidence indicates a of local 





manufacture of Egyptian-s 





le pottery, in addition 





The discovery of Cup-and-saucers and Sawer Bowls in the potter's work- 





le 











on-site, The results of neutron activation analysis are available from 
only three sites: Beth Shan, Deir el-Balah, and Tima‘, All 
tested vessels from Beth Shan proved 
McGov 18; James and McGovern 1993: 92 
Balah (Yell han and Gould 1986; Goldberg, Gould, Killebrew 
and Yellin 1986; Yellin, Dothan, and Gould 1990) and ‘Timna‘ 
Rothenberg 1988: 96-100), both Egyptian and imitation Egyptian 





















vessels were identified. Additional studies of Egyptian-style pottery 
from Palestine by neutron activation and other methods will be 
required before it will be p (o delineate the system of pro- 
duction and distribution of these vessels more clearly 





It has been suggested that Palestinian potters not only imitated 












ptian pottery types, but also modified the local ceramic repertoire 





the adoption of Egyptian production techniques. Many schol- 





on of straw-tempered wares and string 
ic conventions, during LB, At 
the same time, the “quality” of the pottery diminishes, in terms of 

speed of the wh 
jenkowski 1986: 110-111), McGovern’s 
craft production at Beth Shan su 











th the vessel is finished 














technologies was in process, with local artisans working 


under Egyptian tutelage (and compul ame workshops probably 





also continued to produce a large tandard Palestinian ves 





characteris- 
1 1990: 1 


sels, but quali low-fied wa 


tic of New Kin 





dom Egypt became the norm (Mc 





The category of non-ceramic vessels sssels made of bronze 








predominantly alabaster (both local gypsum and imported 














calcite) —faience, glass, and ivory jan-style non-ceramic vessels 
found in LB TIB-Iron IA 
Thirteen types of Egyptian-style bronze vessels can be identified 


in the LB IIB-L 


found in tombs, Of particular interest is a collection of bronze ve 





have be ta at fourteen sites in Palestine 





s. They were most often 





mn IA Palestinian cory 


sels known as a “wine set.” The wine set, ofien depicted in Egyptian 





reliefs, is composed of a Bowl, a Strainer, and a juglet, Jar, or Situ 
Six wine sets were found in LB IB-Iron IA tombs in Palestin 


With few exceptions, the Egyp yle stone vessels were alabaster 











Locally made alabaster vesels can be dist 





guished from import 
based on the kind of alabaster used. Calcite is readily available in 
the Nile Valley, but does not occur in Palestine or elsewhere in the 


n in Palestine, but 





Near East, Gypsum deposits are relatively com 
nt afier the Old Kingdom, Eighteen 


gypsum vessels are rare in Eg 











Iypes of E 
sites in LB HB-Iron 1A. Pale 
vessels also includes one diorite Handled Pot, one serpentine Lo 

Duck Spoon. The Handled Pot 


dates from the Old Kingdom; the other two are paralleled in other 





The corpus of Egyp' 





necked Globular Jar, and one limes 











A limited corpus of Egyptian-style faience and glass vessels have 
been found at sites in LB TB-Iron LA Palestine. ‘The vast majority 
cially the Hathor T 


din the temples at Beth Shan 





come from cultic contexts, es 
Significant numbers were alse 
and Lachish, Chemi 
faience and glass ve 











s unearthed at Beth Shan were imported from 








mblage of Egyptian. 
types and six glass types. 

ptian-style ivory vessels 
f 


metic Spoons account for most of the 
found in LB HB-lron IA Palestine. ‘Th 
Bowls and a Box. The Egyptian parallels f 








vessels. Most of the ivory vessels derive from cultic and funerary 


The various materials exhibit distinctive patterns of use. Whereas 





faience and glass were la ls, 








y reserved for Egyptian-style ve 





bronze and gypsum were widely used for local types (Gershuny 19 





Ben Dor 1945), We do not yet have the means to identify the loca- 


tion of production for a particular bronze vessel, but the local man- 





ufacture of gypsum vessels in imitation of Egyptian calcite vessels 


1 (Ben Dor 1945), The use of ivory to imit: 





has been demonstra 


















Egyptian wooden ves ps analogous, although the moti- 








vation for the substitution must have differed, The substitution 





gypsum for calcite was presumably due to the unavailability of cal- 





cite. On the other hand, wood, which was rare in Egypt, was so 


common in Palestine that it had no prestige value there; ivory, though 





obtainable, was sufficiently scarce to make it a suitable substitute 









Objec 


n-style objects is more difficult to char 
objects derive from LB IB-Iron IA Palestine 


They include: blades and weapons, objects related to animal hus- 






acterize, A wide range 





bandry, ritual objects, animal figurines, human and divine figurines 





jewelry, pendants, scarabs and seals, toilet objects, and miscellaneous 
objects, Some are small, like Rings and Seals; others, such as Statues 


Scarabs and Pendant 








ubiquitous, whereas some other types of objects are represented by 


s have been found in LB IIB. 






a single example. Egyptian-style © 


Although some of the objec 





fon TA strata at cightecr 





difficult to date precisely, it 






appears that Egyptianizing {s were more common in Iron IA 
than in LB IIB, The Egyp' 
have their closest parallel 
attributed to Iron IA. The Anthropoid Sarcophagus from Lachish Tomb 
es IIL. On the other hand 


ne Egyptianizing feature 





ivories in the Megiddo treasury 





Twentieth Dynasty and must be 





570 also belo the reign of Ran 








the two Statue 
are dated LB I 
be dated on 


» Hazor that have s 
Unt 





nately the two Stelae from Jordan cannot 





puns. 





There are four types of Egyptian-style buildings in LB IIB-Iron 1A 
Palestine: Center Hall Houses, Three Room Houses, Administrative Buildings 
n reports Center Hall Houses are often called 





and Temples. In excaval 





Sovernor’s Residencies,” and Administrative 
ler Hall He 


elite residences, whereas the Three Room House was the dwelling of 





termed forts epresent Egyptian-style 
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the common laborer 





dministratce Buildings axe quite simi 
the Middle Kingdom. Although 
cal structures have heen found in New Kingdom Egypt, they were 





in plan 





» identi- 





to Egyptian granaries ¢ 





nary model for administrative and tax 





probably adapted from the 
collection purposes in Palestine. The Temple with Raised Holy-of-Holies 
th Egyptian 








is an Egyptianizing architectural type incorporatis 
Hathor Temp 





and local elements. By contrast Timna® is a 
purely Egyptian type 

Egyptian-style architecture was clustered in 
Shan p 
ure per stratum, Four Center Hall Houses were located in 
the region between Tell el-Hesi and Tell el-Far‘a (S), and Lachish 
boasted a Temple with Raised Holy-of-Holies. The Administrative 
lay along the Vie Maris fi 





thern Palestine, an 








no site other than duced 















wildings 
The 


only exceptions to this rule are the Egyptian garrison at Beth Shan 





m Harwvit in north Sinai to Ap 


with its several Egyptian-style struct 
House at Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh, 


and a possible Genter Hall 





Disrrmution of Eovertan-Srvuz REMAL 


Limitations of the database affect the analysis of the distribution of 


pottery types. Only rarely do the published reports allow for a pre 











sherd caught the excavator’s eye. Sherd counts were generally 1 





reported from Palestinian excavations, n the published vesse 





necessarily consti 





¢ a representative sample of the pottery collected, 








hereby to over represent 


the unusual at the exp ‘ommonly 





ted types. Therefore 





while I will cite such 1 


pottery distribution, I will emphasize the distributic 





of types rather 


than the quantity of vessels found at particular sites. 








ison of the Egyptian-style pottery found at 





the sites, see n the following pages. The numbers recorded 





there and on below should be used with caution, since 








the methods of collecting and repe 





wg ceramic finds and the percent 
age of the site sampled differ from excavation to excavation, Never 
theless, the available data will be quantified to the extent possible 































Di Feyp Pottery Types in LB IIB-Iron JA Palestine 
Numbers indicate the number of vessel the type reported 
from a sit dicates an quanti 


a ws = 7 2 
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The Site 





Tell 
Ww 


Gaza and 1.5 m 


ated on the Philistine Plain at the mouth of the 





‘Ajjul is I 


i Ghazzch, about four miles southwest of the modem city of 





s cast of th 





coast, The mound covers approxi- 


mately thirty-three acres (Petrie 1931: 1-2) 





The site is most often identified with Beth ‘Eglayim (Biblical Beth 
Hogla), which Eusebius placed eight miles from Gaza (Tufnell 1975: 
52). Kempinski (1974) has suggested that it should be identified 
instead with Sharuhen, He notes that Tell el“A¥jul is not the cor 








reet distance from Gaza to be Beth ‘E d that its floruit 
‘occurs at precisely the time we would expect based on the refer- 


ences to Sharuhen in Egyptian record 


Excavation and Publication 


Tell el-‘Ajjul was excavated by Sir Flinders Petrie (1931; 193: 
il 1934 and by Ernest Mackay 
and Margaret Murray (1952) in one season in 1938. A comprehen: 





1934) in four seas 








sive pottery register was published in Ancient Gaza IV (Petrie 1934 








ph LI), which provid omplete listing of the occurrences of each 
type attested at Tell el-“Ajjul 
The data collected by Petrie have a number of limitations which 








them difficult to assess, Only complete, restorable, or largely 





rable vessels arc ants are available, Under 








ting of the mate cially ax 





ontrast to the graves, since the latter tend to contain a higher 








mplete oF restorable vessels, The find spots for pot- 


tery from the occupational ren by room and absolute 








level, making stratigraphic assignment difficult. Finally, the drawings 





are sometimes too rough to indicate the features distinguishing the 
different types of Egyptian jars. 

The stratigraphy and dating of Tell elAjjul have been discussed 
Albright 1938; Tufnell 
pinski 1974; 1983; Gonen 


J and revised Petrie’s dating almost 


by a number of scholars over the de 
5; Negbi 1970; Ken 
halle 






1962; 1975; Epstein 1 
1981; 1992). Scholars 
immediately after publication (Albrigt 
acljusted the dates even further (Kempinski 1974; Gonen 1S 


Most of the di ie carly 








Subsequent studies 
1; 1992) 
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Tell el-‘Ajjul, especially MB IB 
1966; Negbi 1970; Kempinski 1983), alth 
pin 


nd LB I (cf. Tufiiell 1962; Epstein 
h Albright (1938), Kem- 
of the dating of 









i (1974) and Gonen (1992) deal with aspects 
the later phases, 

Albright (1 
368, 386, 388, 3 


He finds no evide 


lace” IV and Tombs 361 
’s Tomb") to LB IB. 
of Iron IA occupation, attributing “Palace” V 
to the tenth century 1,c.t. Kempinski (1974: 148-149, n, 18) su 
that “Palace” IV should be dated to LB ILA and the first half of 
the thirteenth century 8.¢.e. and “Palace” V to the end of the thir 


938: 355-359) asiigns “Pa 








Band 419 (the “Govern 















teenth century through the middle of the twelfth century ».c.e. (LB 
I1B-Iron LA). Kempinski does not detail his r 
strata of Tell el-‘Ajjul. He lowers the chrono 


nuiral burials, yielding an early 18th dynasty 











ogy for the earlier strata 


on the basis of the intra 





date for “Palace” IIL. Presumably the date of “Palace” TV was adjusted 
to that of “Palace” III. Kempinski doc 


discuss the extramural 








Gonen (1992: 79-82) addresses the problem of the burials, but 


only to assert that her studies indicate that thirteen pit burials (cight 





ptcenth Dynasty Cemetery” and five in the “Lower Geme 
tery”) and two cist tombs (numbers 419, latest phase, and 1514 
derive from LB IIB (her LB Ill), Since she does not specify which 


thirteen pit burials are to be so dated, her analyses cannot be used 








to determine which pit burials should be included in a study of the 
LB IB period at Tell eb‘Ajjul 


The general character of the site dur 








he Ramesside period is 


clear, however. The large (thirty-three acre) city of the MB-LB I 





period was now largely deserted. The postcighteenth dynasty remains 





were limited to a small fortress, which, ac 





ling to Kempinski, had 
two phases in LB IB-Iron IA (ie. “Palaces” IV and V), and a hand: 


ful of extramural burials. The last city stratum (City 1) was destroyed 





during LB I 





¢ LB IIB tombs, restricted 





Egyptian-style pottery is quite rare i 
to one Saucer Bowl in the latest phase of Tomb 419 (Petrie 1933: pl. 
Xk: 36) and one Cup-und-saucer in Tomb 1514 (Petrie 1932: pl. LIX: 
Type 91V; see Duncan 1930: 91V for drawi 
pottery in both tombs was predominantly local LB IB, especially 


The remainder of the 














bowls and dipper juglets, with a few Cypriot and Mycenaean imports 





Except for the two Egyptianstyle vessels, the ceramic corpus of these 
the other LB 
IIB burials which was composed of 33% imports and 67% local ves 
1992: 20) 





differ markedly from that « 








sels (Gone 
Since only the f 
The E 





indations of “Palace V" were preserved, there 


»ntemporary pottery to be discussed (Albright 1938: 355-356) 








yyptian-style pottery which can be attributed with some degree 





ace IV" or its immediate environs (area P-Q) 





consists of three Slender Ovoid Jars, 1wo Widemouthed Ovoid Jars, thir 
twen Handleless Pyxides, nine Sawer Bowls, one Spinning Be 
E let_of Holthoer’s Type JUL (Petrie 1933: pl. LI 


This represents roughly $0% of the reported pottery for this level, 











The remainder of the corpus consists of a few Cypriot imports and 
typical LB IIB local pottery, including rounded and carinated bowl 


dipper juglets, jugs, kraters, and storage jars 


mn-style Non-ceramic Vesse 





Only two Egyptian-style non-ceramic vessels were found at ‘Tell cl 





Ajjul, an alabaster Tazza ai Kiaterishos. The former came 








Exyptian-style Ol 





The excavations of Tell eb‘Ajjul pre nly a handful of Egyptian: 





tyle objects, mostly in the category of Scarabs and Seals. ‘These 
included a Scarab of Ramesses I, a 


impressed with the names of Thutmose IIT and Hatshepsut, and wo 








Egyptian-style Cylinder Seals. The other Egyptian-style objects are a 


Goose-shaped Bray 





in the “palace” and a Mirror which came 


ph 
The Si 


Ain, a 30-acre mound 
ac in the Hellenistic 
site is located on the 


Aphek was the ancient name of Tell Ras el 
near modern Petah ‘Tikva. Also known 











era and Antipatris in the Roman period, th 
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near the springs of the Yarkon 
River. Its strategic importance in ancient times derived especially 
a Mar 





from the fact that it lay Kochavi 1990: vi-viii 





Excavation and Publication 


































Aphek was the site of two brief salvage expeditions by J. Ory (1936; 
1939; Iliffe 1936) in 1935-1936 and by A. Eitan (1969; 1975) in 
1961, A full-scale systematic ex 
M. Kochavi (1977; 1978; 19% 








mound was conducted 


% 1990) 





under the direction ¢ 
from 1972 until 1985, 

Although the final report of Kochavi's excavations at Aphek is 
still in preparation, the pottery from the LB IIB “Residency” of 
Stratum X12 has been published (Beck and Kochavi 1985). Th 
data from Stratum X11, Iron IA, are not yet available 





Exyptian:style Architectun 





The Stratum X12 “Residency” is an Eg 
Building. Although smaller in scale, it i 
Administrative Building at ‘Tel Mor and to a 
Middle Kir at Uronarti. The lar 





ian-styk istrative 















quantities of storage 





Exyptian-style Poter 


In addition to an unspecified number of Saucer Bowls made with 
Amphoriskos, Beck and 


35) identify four “Egyptian” vessels: a Storage 





straw-tempered clay and one Swollen-n 


Kochavi (198 


Jar (no drawing published), a cup (no drawing published, but identified 








‘as Nagel ‘Type VI), a “duck-bow!” (no drawing published), and “a 
small brick-red jar with 2:4)." The majority of the 
ypical LB IIB local ware 


unded bowls with disc bases, a large S-profile bowl, 








pottery from the “Residency” consi 





kraters, ¢ 





ing pots, lai vilgrim flasks and storage jars. The 





excavators do not indicate whether Egyptian-style or local bowls pre 





tc. The “Residency” also produced two Mycenaean vessels 


The author would like to thank Moshe Ki nd Pithiya. Beck, who we 


kind enough to take th dscuss th 1 from the “Residence” with h 












86 cuarrer THRE 
a stimup jar and a cup, three Cypriot milk bowls, and imitation bil- 
bils rary with the “Residency,” f= 
fered in the proportions represented; there was only 
1 Sawer Bowl, and Myce 


ately more numerous (Beck and Kochav 








acan and Cypriot vessels were proportion- 
























Exypiian-style Obje 


The LB IIB “Residency” at Aphek contained several Egyptian-style 


objects. In addition to three figurines that 1 





ay have Egyptian 
ik Hathor Curls 
there was a Hamess Ring in the shape of a lotus blossom, a duck- 
headed Ha A faience Rin 
A contemporary tomb yielded a Mr 
IV was foun 





antecedents—a Concubine and two plaques of Fema 





and an insert 
and several Scarabs, although 





the Searab of Ramess 





1 pit. Similarly the faience 





Tile with the names of Ramesses I and Isis of Dendera came from 


Tel Ashdod is located in the Philistine Plain approximately 2,5 miles 





inland from the Mediterranean Sea and 3.5 miles southeast of the 






modem city of ame. The mound is composed of a twenty 








acre acropolis and a lower city of at least seventy acres (M. Dothan 


1975a: 103) 


Excavation and Publica 


Tel Ashe 
D. N. Freedman, J. Swanger, and M. Do 
with M. Dothan as the Di 

The publication of the As! 
IV (Dothan and Freedma: 








han directed the project 
















lod excavations is continuing, Volumes 
967; M. Dothan 1971; Dothan and 
7, 9-10, and 
LB IIB period, 


M. Dothan in press), which are in press and will 





Porath 1982), which 











15, contain only small amounts of material from U 
Volumes V-VI 


appear as an Jouble volume, deal with the material from Area 
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G, including the LB IIB strata (XV-XIV) A seventh volume is cur 


Eayptian Style Potery 


Only a dozen pieces of Egyptian-style pottery, ten Saucer Bawls, two 
Beerbotles andl three Cup-and-sawers, are published from Ashdod, All 
but one of them are from Strata XV-XIV of LB IIB date; a single 
on TA stratum, Stratum 











Gipr-andt-saucer was found in the succeeding 
XIIIB sees the introduction of Philistine w 
pus, at which point Egyptian-style pottery is no longer found, The 








predominant pottery in each of these strata is 


ete.) with Cypriot and Mycenaean imports 





kraters, lamps, stora 








ificant qui 


Egyptian-style Object 


Among the objects from LB IIB-Iron IA Ashdod that have been 
published to date, there are a few of Egyptian-style, These include a 
1d Scarabs of Ramesses II and Ramesses IIL 





Chisel, a Seth figurine 


Beth Shan 





7 


Ancient Beth Shan (or Beth Shean) is I 
astern end of the Jezreel Valley, It i 


ated near the moder vil 








comprised of a high mound, Tell el-Husn, at the foot of which lic 
the remains of the Hellenistic-Roman city of Scythe 
Beth Shan was the site of an Egyptian garrison established in the 


of Seti I (James and McGovern 1993: 4-5), Hieroglyphic build- 

















inscriptions from the site attest to the 











khepesh, a military commander and civil a 
TIL (James 1966: 174-179) 


Moshe Dothan generously allowe hor 
Volume V-VI and 





tunity to thank fi 
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not a fort, but a storage facility, perhaps in connection with the col- 


lection of taxes. 
Genter Hall Houses with Square Main Room fist appear in Level VIL 
VII where they are interspersed with Thvee Room Houses in the resi 





dential quarter. The most spectacular example 1500, was 
found in Level VI; the poorly ved Building 1700, located near 
Building 1500, has been reco cd as a Center Hall House s well 

Building 1500 was clearly a Contr Hall House with Square Main Room 


The plan of the structure varies from the Eg 











in the placement of the entrance along the central axis of the build- 





ing, allowing direct access from the street to the main hall, This 





at Beth Shan during much of the year the breeze from the street 


would have been cool and refreshing rather than hot and dusty. The 








use of stone foundations is likewise appropriate in a region of hi 
Egypt 
brick building are framed with 


rainfall. In characteristicall an fashion the doorways of the 








Many of these stone elements bear hieroglyphic inscrip- 


tions which identify the owner of the house as Ramesses-user-khep- 








esh, a troop captain and great steward who was probably the 


h Shan. 





ranking Egyptian official resident at B 
The Level VIL temple, rebuilt along lines in Level VI 
Raised Holy-of-Holies. Because this type 








belongs to the type Temple 








incorporates Egyptian ¢ 





Exgplian-style Potter 


A few Egyptian-style vessels were found in Stratum VII, limited in 
form to Beerbottles and Cup: 





aucers, but a wider range of Egyptian 

















types begins to appear in Stratum VI, continuing in Straum VL 
In Stratum VIL, Spinning Bowls were found exclusively in residential 
contexts, including the “commandant’s house and the migdol. The 
majority of the other Egyptian-style vessels derive from the temple 
precinct. These include a Slender Ovoid Jar, a Widen void Jer 
‘a Roundbased Necked Jar, Sawer Bowls, Cup-and-saucers, Beerbotles, and 





two reported Flower Pots. Neither of the Fl 
both were discarded, « 


is complete, and 


1¢ without being drawn 





1 photographed. If 
they are indeed Flaver Pots and not the lower parts of Berrbottles, then 
this is the only site in Palestine at which both Beerbottles and F 
Pos were found. More 





than forty Saucer Bowls were recovered from 
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Late Level VII 
and McGovern (1 
tery from Levels VIII and VIL was local LB IB pottery—rounded 
and carinated bowls, chalices, kraters, jugs and juglets, cooking 





»rerooms south of the temple, Nevertheless, Jame 





B) estimate that more than 75° 





of the pot- 


pots, etc, In fact, “Mycenaean and Cypriot imports outnumber even 





Egy 





pptian-style types.” Neutron activation analysis indicates that the 
Egyptian-style vessels were made locally; none of the tested samples 





was imported from Egypt (Me 
1993: 92) 


rem 1992: 18; James and McGovern 


A number of Egyptian ceramic types appear in Stratum VI (Iron LA) 
as well, althe 
in the earlier strata. Saucer Bawls, Spinning Be 


Beerbottles ¢ 


igh they are not entirely the same types which appeare 








5, Cup-and-saucers and 
0: 





mntinue, and there is again one Sle The new 
ular Jar. 
and a Handleless Storage Jar. The ceramic corpus of this stratum is 








forms consist of five Tall-necked Cups, a less Pyxis 








illustrated in ten plates (James 1966: figs. 49-58). The majority of 





¢ forms drawn there are local Iron IA. In addition, there were a 





few Mycenaean and Cypriot wares (James 1966; 24 


Egyptian-style Non-ceramic Vesse 





Egyptian-style vessel onze, alabaster, Faience and ivory 






were found at Beth Shan, The vast majority, ewenty of twenty-two, 
ame from temple or tomb contexts, The exceptions are a firience 
Bowl and an alabaster Globular Pilgrim Flask. With the excep: 
















their context. The bronze and ivory vessels were all grave goods, 





whereas the faience and glass vessels derive from the temple 





The non-ceramic vessels show a mixi 









ditions. The Egyptian-style bronze Strainer belonged to a wine set 


that comprised the Strainer, a local-style bronze bowl, and a local- 





t. Some of the vessels, such as the 





tyle bronze j sbular Pilgrim 





Flask, were clearly of local manufacture, whereas the one glass and 





two fitience vessels that have been subjected to chemical analysis, 
the Jug, the Ovoid Ja 
be Egyptian imports (MeGe 






and the c were determined to 





Ezyptian-style Ob 








jects from Levels VIII-VI at Beth Shan includes 


number that can be classified a: 

















objects occurred in association with « types, which pre- 
dominated at the site. The Egyptian-style objects derive primarily 
from funerary or cultic contexts 

Approximately fifty Authropoid Sarcophagi were excavated in the 


Norther Cemetery at Beth Shan, Although most of the lids were 






of the naturalistic type, there were five 
Most notable 
Their presence in the Sarcaphagi is su 


the grotesque type 





the tomb offerings are the cight clay Ushabtis 








ptian funerary 
y offerings in New 





practices, since Ushablis were standard fun 
Kin 





dom Egypt. At the same time, the contents of the tombs were 
of the coffins, the Ushabti was found in 





not purely Egyptian, I 





association with fi Mycenaean derivation, 
The other objects from the tombs are less remarkable, although 
the Trapezoidal Razor and Fork-shap 


ples of their types from LB IB-Irc 











Spear Butt are the only exam- 





IA Palestine. In addition to 





Egyptian-style Pendants ancl Scarabs, there were Combs and a faience 
Gjlinder Sea 

The bulk of the Egyptian-style 
the Level VIL-VIL 
and stairs, as if intended as foundation offerings (James and McGovern 
1993: 241). The Clapper and Aegis Head found in the LB IIB temple 


st a connection to the worship of the Egyptian goddess Hathor 





pjects came from the temples, In 

















we likeness they bear. ‘The goddess on the Siela is not named and 





jot be identified from the iconography; she is probably a local 








deity presented in F 
Hathor Curls, In the succeeding Level VI, there were no ¢ 
fically related to Hathor. Instead there was a Hazok fi 


syptian guise, like the plaques of Females zvith 








dard form of the god Horus, and two Model Bread Offerings inscribved 
‘daily offering. 


Five objects from the Level V temple have also been included in 





inated in the earlier lev 
These are the Stelae of Seti | and Ramesses I, the Si 
IML, and the ¢ ng Ramesses IT shoc 
target. There is no way to ascertain whether the last of these was 





the catalogue because they pr 





we of Ramesses 





der Seal depic ing arrows at a 
in Beth Shan during the reign of Ramesses II or whether it was 
bre 


priate for the garrison that was stationed there at the time. The 





ight to the site later, but the military theme is cer 











prominent place allotted to the Stelae and Statue, erected side-by-side 


within the temple, indicates the continued prestige that E 





yptian= 





related objects were accorded even after the end of pharaonic sov- 


ereignty in the region. 
















CHAPTER THREE 


A few Egyptian-style objects were also found in the residential 
areas. The m 





significant of these are the clay L 
he Sin: 
y. James and McGovern (1993: 241) st 


i. Except for 








the Egyptian fort at Haruvit 
ide of the Nile V 
that the Unmet may 





they are unparalleled out- 








ship of the Egyptian 
iddesses Mert Seger and Ranout or, since three h 































pellets as breas n amalgamation of Hathor, a principal Canaanite 





Beth Shemesh (Tell er-Rumeileh) is located in the northern Shephelah, 
The seven. its atop a long, 
ek Valley (Wright 1975: 248) 








Excavation and Publica 
Beth Shemesh was excava 
912 and by the Hav 


of E, Grant in five seasons from 1929 to 1933 (Grant 1929; 1931 


D. Mackensie (1912-1913) in 1911 








932; 1934; and Grant and Wright 1938; 1939). The excavators made 
only a crude assessment of the site’s stratigraphy, assigning their finds 
ranges of 


to bre 
IVb « 








nih centuries, Stratum IL the 






twelfth and eleventh centuries. Tombs 10 (= Macke East Grot 
Sepulchre”) and 11 are conte ith Stratum IV (Grant and 
Wright 1939: 43). Tomb 11 was initially published as Tomb 1 of 
the Haverford Gollege Expedition (Grant 1929: 55-59). Subsequently 







Grant decided to renumber the tombs beginning with number 11 


so as to avoid duplicating Mackensie’s num Grant 1931: 7 





Egyptiar ly rare at Beth Shemesh, being li 


67 mm) Globilar Jar, one Tall 





ited te 





The Globui 


ied Amphorishsi, and two Cup-and-saucers 
and the Amphoridoi all derive 











Grant 
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wind in Cave 591 
1 124), The locus 
pl. XL: 29) is uncertain, but 
cither Stratum IV (LB I) ot 





and Wright 1939: 45 Cup-and-saucer was 
and is dated to LB II (Grant and W 


of the other (Grant and Wr 


















the excavators attribute the ve 
Il (Iron 1 


Stratum IVb is characterized by local pottery, imitation Cypriot 








wares, imitation and imported Mycenaean wares and small quanti- 


ties of imported Cypriot wares. In Tomb 11, in particular, imitation 











sels are completely lacking, and the majority of the pottery is local 
LB IB (Grant and Wright 1939: 125-126). Philistine pottery pre- 


dominates in Stratum TIT (Grant and Wright 1939: 127 





Exyptian-style Non-ceramie Ves 








The excavations at Beth Shemesh produced a diorite Handled 
dated to the Old Kingdom, an ivory Duck Spoon, and six alabaster 


vessels: two Cosmetic Spoons, two Kuhl Pots, one T and one Long 








1 Globular Jar. The Tazza was in Tomb 10; the others derive 











Expplian-style Obje 


The Egyptian-style « h Shemesh are limited to a few 









integrated into the local cultural context. ‘The eight plaques show 
ing Females with Hathor Curls are truly Egyptianizing si 

bine Ej 10 depict a local goddess 
The Plague Mold is « 


in a similar fas 


¢ they com 






pptian and local artistic traditi 





n to determine if it combines traditions 





The only other Egyptian-style objects are Pendants 
two of Seti I, four 








and Scarabs, including two Seambs of Ram 
of Ramesses I, and one of Ramesses IIL 


The Site 


Tell Deir ‘Alla is a pre 
River, located approximately 7.5 m 
of the Jabbok and Jordan Rivers (Franken 


inent mound on the east bank of the Jordan 





ortheast of the confluence 


21 
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Excavation and Pr 


The site was excavated in the 1960's by H. J. Franken of the 


University of Leyden. The pottery from the early Iron Ag 





strata at 


Deir ‘Alla has been published in a volume devoted to an analysis of 





the pottery manufacturing techniques in use at the site (Franken 





1969). ‘The imports (or suspected imports) are given short shrifi, and 





the typology of locally-made ceramics is organized according to fea- 





tures related to manufacturing techniques rather than stylistic cate~ 





gories used at other sites. While the analysis provides an important 





it makes 





contribution to our understanding of pottery tech 


comparative work difficult, For instance, lamps and bowls are grouped 





ther, making it impossible to get a separate count of the bowls. 





The pottery from the LB IIB shrine is available only in preliminary 
reports (Franken 1960; 1961; 1962; 1964 


Exypian:stye Potery 





Egyptian-style pottery is extremely rare at Deir ‘Alla before the Iron 
IB period. ‘The « and in the LB IB shrine 
was a single Cup-and-saucer. The rest of the pottery in the shrine con 
isted of local Jordanian LB UB war 
jars (Franken 1961: 367). Two Cup-and-sauer fragments were found 
in the Iron I 142) does not specify whether 
they come from Levels A-D (Iron 1A) or E-L (Iron IB). Sixteen 
Beerbotles, a Handleless Storage Jar a 
tified contexts. The remainder of the Iron 





ly Egyptian-style vessel 





and a few Mycenaean stirrup 











d four Tall-nocked Cups were uncov= 








I pottery corpus is largely local, with the exception of fragments of 


cen 1969: 245) 








Philistine ware found in Strata A-D (Fra 
The presence or absence of Sawer Bawls in the Dei ‘Alla assem- 
blage is not easily determined. It is extremely difficult to utilize 





Franken’s publication to reconstruct the full rangi 


shapes since bases, rims, and wall profiles are discussed separately 








mplete profiles publish not appear to represent 


Bowls, although that is hardly conclusive evi- 





yptian-style S 





n-style Non-ceramic Vessels 








at Deir ‘Alla, a Jug and an Ovi Jar 
ars the cartouche of 


faience ves 





atter is especially significant because i 
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the E 
strata, and the Ovoid Jar from the I 





yptian queen ‘Tawosret. ‘Th came from the Iron Age 






Ju 
Exyptian-style Objects 


The excavations at Deir ‘Alla produced only a few small Egyptian- 





pjects of two types, Scarabs and C 





Deir et-Balal 





Site 





The coastal site of Deir el-Balabi lies 


uuried under sand dunes about 
hwest of the modern city of Gaza (T, Dothan 1979: 





1), ‘The evidence suggests that Deir el-Balah was an Egyptian instal- 


lation which “functioned both as ane 














center and as am 
tence” (T. Dothan 19 


post during different phases of its exis 





Excavation and Publica 


Deir cl-Balah was excavated from 1972 until 1982 by the Hebrew 








University of Jerusalem and the Israel Exploration Society under 











direction of Trude Dothan. Because the site lies under high sand 





dunes, only a tiny portion of it was excavated, and the geographi: 
cal limits of the settlement have not been determined (T_ Dothan 
1987; 121-123) 


Nine tombs from the LB IH cemetery, including b 








hy pit burials 
and anthropoid sarcophagi, have been published (T. Dothan 1979 
Beit-Arich 1985). Brief discussions « s of the sett 

ed (T. Dothan 1985; 19% 


report on the settlement at Deir el-Bala 





the excavation 





The final 





ment area have also app 





is in preparation and will 


be published as a Qedem vol 
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irle. Pottery 


tian 















Eleven Sa Js, two Tazze, a Tall-necked Cup, a Tall-necked Canaanite 


Jar, a Flanged-rim Boel, and the neck of an Egyptian-style jug were 





found in the tombs. Loca 





and Egyptian-style vessels occur in ap- 
proximately equal numbers. In addition, there were two Mycenacan 





vessels, one imitation Mycenaea 





piriform jar, and three imitation 





Cypriot vessels, The tombs were especially rich in non-ceramic finds, 


most of which evince Egyptian connections. Although four of the 








tion of any attempts at mummification (I. Dothan 1979) 





Although the cerar 





emblage from the settlement is lat 





unpublished, T, Dothan informs me that the majority of the pottery 
from the LB If settlement at Deir el-Balah was of Egyptian-styl 
T, Dothan, personal communication).® Spinning Bowls were found in 
Stratum VI-IV when the excavated area became an 


ter and industrial site. ‘The Beerbottles and Saucer Bow 








continue in 
the Tron IA pits in whi 





Philistine wares are the most prevalent 


type (T. Dothan 1985: 42) 


The three reports of neutron activation analysis studies 





published 





to date reveal that some of the Egyptian-tyle p 
‘lly manufactured and 
Nile Valley, The Beerbottles i 
ifacture (Yellin, Dothan and Gould 1986; ( 


me was apparently imported from. the 





+ types analyzed in 1980 proved 

to be of local man 

Gouk 
le ve 


imported (Yellin, Dothan, and Gould 1990) 





ldbeny, 








Killebrew and Yellin 1986). A more recent study of Egyptian 
ith white bur 





d slip suggests that these vessels wore 


Egptian-style Non-ceramic Ves 


No faience, glass, or ivory ves 





Is have been published from Deir el 
Balah. ‘The tombs at Deir el-Balah produced five bronze vessels and 





included a wine set com- 
5. A Platter and a Jug 
1 Lotiforn Chalice and a Si 
girl Spoon, both of alabaster. An alabaster Lamg-necked Globul 


4s. ‘The br 
and a Bow 
were found in Tomb 118 along wit 


three alabaster v 








posed of a Strainer, a J 


















in the same tomb as the wine set, Tom 
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Egyptian-style Object 





jects were found in the tombs at Deir 
a Hoof handled Kafe 
Papyrus Needle—came from Tomb 114, which also contained 


A variety of Egyptianstyle ¢ 
¢l-Balah. A group of three blades—a Notched R 
and a 

a Mirror. Another Miror was found in Tomb 118. The small object 
included Rings, Pendants, Scarabs, and a Stamp Seal. Both the Stamp Seal 


and one of the Scarabs bore the name of Ramesses I. There wa: 














also a copy of a Scarab of a Twelfth Dynasty official 





Anthropoid Sarcophagi were especially characteristic of the Deir et 





Balah cemetery. Approximately forty Sarcophagi were removed from 





the cemetery by Ilicit excavations also unearthed four funer 





ary Si 
Although the final publication of the occupational strata is still in 
preparation, the preliminary repons indicate that among the object 
from the Iron IA levels was a Concubine figurine 
Dothan 
The Site 


Dothan is 


road that connected the hill country with the J 





ated twenty-two km north of Sheche 





fe an ancient 
1 Valley. The mound 


covers an area of about twenty-five acres (Ussishkin 1975a: 3: 





Excavation an 





Dothan was excavated by J. P. Free of Wheat 





1 College from 1953 
to 1960. Although evidence of extensive occupation in the Early 
Bronze, Middle Bronze IIB, Iron I, an 





Hellenistic periods was 





ze and Iron 1 periods 
were found, The most important is To 














imately one hundred bodies and « 
The tom 








Ussishkin. 1975a was accessed by a “circular stone- 








lined pit which diminished in size until led into a square-cut 
shaft in the bedrock” (Free 1959: 2 
With the exception of the bronze ve »m Tomb 1, published 





by Gershuny (19 of Palestinian bronze ves 





sels, the results of the excava ublished only in brief 
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1960). The report of the excavation of Tomb 1 includes a list of 





the vessels and objects found: 

























Totals of pottery objects in the tomb included 205 lamps, 173 pyxides, 
155 jugs, 169 bowls, 52 pots, 53 chalices, 14 pilgrim flasks, 8 crater 
5 zis, 8 stirrup cups, 6 bilbils, 3 funnels, a Cypriote “milk bowl, 








+ Cypriote bowl with wishbone ha 





all of these 


her 












Some fifty bronze 
b 


en, a hairpin, and 





including parts of 








pear f lene, 6 rn irs of tweez 


















miniature hammer of bor ely 3 inches | 


















On the basis of her examination of the pottery from the tomb to 


which she had access, Gershuny (1985: 31) dated Levels 5-4 to LB 








IIB, Level 3 to the ans 
Iron I 


pn from LB to Iron, and Levels 2-1 to 








nb | at Dothan produced sixteen bronze of Types 1-6. In 


ive local-style 





addition to the Egyptian-style vessels, the bw 






onze bowls and one bronze lamp, also a local type 


The Site 


Tell el-Far‘a (South) is the Wadi Ghazzch, fificen mile 


uth of the city of Gaza and 18.5 miles west of Beersheva, The 





mound covers an arca of sixty-six dunams (Yisracli 1975: 1074). It 





is usually identified with ancient Sharuhen (Albright 1929; Yisracli 
1975; but see Kem 
with Biblical Beth Pele 





Petrie (1930) associates it 





Excavation and Publication 





ll cl-Far‘a (S) was excavated by Sir Flinders Pettie 
1930), J. Le Starkey and Lay 


and carly 1930's. The pottery 





publish 








ester Harding (19! 





r the first volume was published by 
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Duncan (1930), wh 


throughout. ‘The rudime 





» used Petrie’s system of pottery classification 





tariness of the stratigraphical analysis and 
the typological system make it difficult to date the material closely 





je of the tell pottery was saved, so that no 





It appears that very 





information is available on Egyptian-style ceramics from the area of 
the “Residency.” The publist 





corpus is limited to restorable ves 





sels and derives almost exclusively from the tombs, which unde 





edly skews the database immeasurably 


Exyptian-stye Architecture 





Tell el-Far‘a (S) is the only site in LB I1B-In 
1 completely Egyptian-style, 1 


n IA Palestine to yield 
than Exyptianizing, Center Hall 
House. Building YR, termed the “Residency” by Petric, is a Center 
Hal 
from the early twelfth to the early eleventh century w.c.t. The pla 
of Bui y Eg 
to distinguish it from the Center Hall Howes found at Amarna. In line 
with 











House with Square Main Room. The structure was probably in use 





ding YR is thoro 





n, without any local modifications 








pptian construction techniques the building had brick foun- 


dations, and the foundation tren 





Egyptian-style Poter 


The LB I and Iron Age tombs at Tell el-Fas‘a (S) 
ber of Egyptian-style jars of various types. The dating of individual 
ases of LB HT and Irc 


tombs included here are 








tombs to precise p 1 is problematic. The 








from Cemetery 900 or have pottery 


assemblages similar to the earliest ine tombs (cf. T. Dothan 
f the tombs). Eliminating 
» Iron IB yields a 


Slender Ovoid Fars, six. W 





1982: 30 for a discussion of th 
tomb groups suspected of dati 
Ber one Fine 
necked Jar, two Roundbased Necked Jars, three Flatbased Necked Jars, two 
Tall-necked Canaanite Jars, and many Sawer Bowls. Local LB 1 and 
Iron I pottery p 





pus of one 









jominates in the tom! arinated bowls, 








kraters, jugs and juglets, storage jars and la There are also 





Mycenaean and Cypris its and Philistine 





ot imports in the LB ¢ 





wares in the Iron Age tombs. Tor 





532, use of which may have 





begun in late Iron IA, produced both Egyptian-style and. Philistine 
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Exypiian-style Non-ceramic Vessels 


rtian-style vessels of bronze, alabaster, limestone, and ivory were 
of Tell cl-Far'a (S), In addition to an in- 


complete wine set of a bronze Bae! and Strainer, there were three 


Eg 


found in the excaval 








other bronze Bowls. The Duck Spoon is represented in three materials: 
all 








alabaster, limestone, and ivory. Ten alabaster Tazce 








and an ivory 
sels, All but 


ram tombs, 


specifically gypsum, an ivory Ledge-handled Bow 


complete the corpus of Egyptian-style non-ceramic v 





the Box, which was found in the “Residency,” came 





Exyptian-syle Ob 


Three of the tombs at ‘Tell el-Far‘a (S) contained Anthropuid Sarcophag 
One or two of them fall within the LB 11B-Iron LA period. Tomb 
935 is dated to LB IIB; it held a Sarophagus, but no lid, Tomb 552 
is one of the earliest Philistine tombs at Tell el-Far'a (S); its Andhropoid 
n 1A, han Iron IB date 














is more likely 

Royal names appear relatively frequently on objects from Tell cl 
Fara (S). Not only were there 38 Scarabs bearing the name of 
Ramesses Il, but Scarabs of Seti 1, Merneptah (2 examples), Seti I 
Ramesses HIT (4 exar Ramesses IV, and Ramesses VIL were 


Jas well. Two Scarabs read simply rms and could refer to 











messes IL or IL. There were alo wo Slamp Seals with the 





cither 
name of Ramesses I and 
Seti II had been impresse 





abs and Stamp Seals without royal 
and a Koll 


ith depictions of Egyptian 


names, the Egyptian-style object ded Pendants, R 





Stick, Two of the Rings were dece 
ld Ring bears the likene 
with (wo antithetical images of Seth. 





ids on the bezel. A of Bes, and one 





red jasper is engrave 





Tell Jezer) is located in the Judean Hills on the edge of the 
nla. 





thern Shephelah, five miles southeast of the modern city of Rat 
The mound covers an area of approximately thirty acres (Dever 
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Excavation and Publication 


















by Macalister (1 
ning of the century and by Hebrew Union College beginning in 
1964. The HUG expedition was directed by G. E. Wrigi 
Dever, and J. D. Seger, successively. Three volumes of the renew 
excavat ance, and Wright 1970; Dever 
ed., 19 acterization of the site in LB IB, 
Stratum XV, and Iron IA, Strata XIV-XIIL The 


they provide with Macalister’s w 





Gezer has been excavated twice 











have appeared (Dever, 






1986), permitting a ch 














a limited use of his data 
as well (Dever, ed. 1986: fig. 2). Nevertheless, only tentative conclu. 










it the pottery from Macalister’s excavations, 


since his drawings are lite more than rough sketches, 




























ave been advanced suggesting that var 





ious buildings at Gezer be identified as “Residencies” or Genter He 





Houses, none of the structures excavated at Gezer exhibit the defining 
characteristics of the type 


Exgyptian-style Pottery 





Gezer has produced very little Egyptian-style pottery. From the 





renewed excavations only three Cup weers and eleven Saucer Bow 





can be cited. One vessel from Macalister’s tomb corpus may be of 
Egyptian type. A storage jar with wide neck (Macalister 1912: pl 
LXXXVIE: 17) appears to be a Tall-necked Canaanite Jar. Local pot 
zor in LB and Ir 


tum XII of the early to mid-twelfih century 





tery predominates at ( I. Philistine ware first 








appears in general St 
Dever, ed. 1986: 80-8 





Exyptian-style Non-ceramic Vesse 


Of the material categories, only alabaster w 
al of 
found there. In addition, an alabaster ve 
und in Cave 151; it bears the prenomen 
of Ramesses If (Macalister 1912 Il: 339, III: pl. XXIV: 1). Most, if 


not all, of the five Tazze are calcite imports. The published informa- 








tities at Gezer. A te 





cen alabaster vessels of eight ty} 


fr 














be identifiable by type, was 








tion is not sufficient to determine whether the other alabaster vessels 
















psum. In ad x bronze Bowl, an ivory Duck 
B 
identified as Egyptian-style. There was also a faience sherd inscribed 
5, fig Although 





two faience R and a faience Ovoid Jar can be 








with a pair of cartouches (Macalister 1912 Il 





1e published sketch i 





it appears to re 
s of Ramesses IIL. At Gezer the Egyptian- 


rramic vessels were not limited to tomb contexts, but came 


mss hk3-[iven], the nan 











Exyptian-style Obj 



















duced number of small objects of 
Egyptian-style. The most noteworthy is the ivory Plague of Merneptah 
nd in LB HB-lron LA Palestine 
The names of other kings appeared on Scarabs, of which there were 
three of Ramesses II and one of Ramesses VII, and on a Stamp 
Seal of Ramesses IL. The other Ex 
Bulla, a Comb, two Faience Rings, three 


The excavations at Geer 














style objects consisted of a 
with 








ues depicting Femal 





Hathor Curls, and several 





The Site 
Tol Haror is located on the northern bank of the Wadi Gerar, about 





twenty km west of Beersheva. It is comp 
is and a 150-dunam lower mound (Oren et al, 1991: 3 











at Tel Haror began 2 and are continuing, The 


dition, of which the Tel Haror Excavations form 





of Gerar Ex 





Oren of Ben Gurion University of the 





1 part, is directed by E 
N 
published (Oren, Morr 








. and Gilead 1986; Oren et al, 1991 





repor 





2 ‘ome to Ben Gurion University 
Tel Hi with him, The summary of 
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In area D, LB-Iron I pottery similar to that of Tel Sera‘ Strata 
X-VIIL was found in refuse pits beneath Iron I architecture. The 
unpublished vessels apparently include Saucer Bowls along with local 
4 





storage jars and kraters (Oren, Morrison, and Gilead 19 
In Area K, Stratum 3 is dated to the 
Age, While local pottery of the 


dominates, there are also import 










the thirteenth century pre 
and Mycenaean IIB ves- 
sels, The Egyptian-style vesse a Flawer Pot or 


Beerbotile 





the base ¢ 


a Cup-and- 






The Site 

























Haruvit (site A-289) is located in northern Sinai, approximately twelve 
km east of eL‘Arish. It consist 





500-sq. m. fort which in ancient 
times stood along the “Ways of Horus” ar 








» Egyptian 
military installation (Oren 1987; 84 


Excavation and Publication 





A-289 is one of several New Kir 


tudied as a part of 


the Haruba area, 
jen Gurion University’s North Sinai Survey 
led by Eliezer Oren betw 











1980; 19 


ports (Oren 














ptian-sbyle Pottery 


The Egyptian-style pottery from Haruvit consists of five Flower: Pots, 





two Slender Ovid Jars, three Fiunel-necked Jars, four Globular Jars, cleven 
Tall-necked Cups, seven Handleless Storage Jars, one Cup-and-saucer, and 
humerous Saucer Bowls, At Haruvit, as at all the Ramesside period 





ites in North Sinai excavat 





Oren, the majority of the pottery 





Eliezer Oren invited th ly the material from Haruvit and the 
nther North Sinai sites at Ben Gurion University. Hi s in grant 
ng her Full access to the finds and the re excavations. ‘The sunmar 
below ist examin ms of the tate 
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Egyptian-style Potery 





The excavations at Hazor produced relatively lit 
pottery datable to LB IB or Iron IA. Only two examples of Saucer 
Bouts could be securely assigned to Stratum LA (LB IIB). Five oth- 


ers derive from contexts in which Stata 1A and 1B could not be 








eparated, Six Cup-and-sawers were found in Area F, where again 








to separate. Five of them come from the 


deposit of cult-vessels near the altar; the other was found in a r¢ 











of a nearby building. The « teworthy vessel is a tim 
herd (Yadin et al. 1961: pl. CLIX: 15). It could be either a 
or a Funnel-necked J 





Berbuttle 
1 was found on a floor of the orthostat (er: 
ither Stratum 1B (LB IA) or Stratum 1A (LB 


Local pottery predominates at Hazor 





ple which bel 
IIB) (Yadin et al 
during LB IE 
Yadin et al. 19 











although Cypriot and Mycenaean imports do occur 
264-271 





Egyptian-style Non-ceramie Vesse 


Amo 
Hazor, three are Egyptian-style: a A 


g the large numbers of finely crafied alal 











Pat,  Short-necked Globular Jar, 
and a Deep Bool. No other Egyptian-style non-ceramic vessels were 
found at Hazor 


E 








1 unequivocally 
are the Scarabs, The Kahl Stick may be more broadly 








ar Eastern than Egyptian, the 





by the excavators is too fragmentary to be identified for certain, and 








Statues are more Exyptianizing than Egyptian-style 





since they combine Egyptian and Syrian convention 


The Site 


Tell el-Hesi is a large mound in the southem Coastal Plain, a 






fificen miles northeast of the city of Gaza. Usually identi 





mn, it consists of an eleven-acre acrop 











re lower city (Amiran and Wor 
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1891) and Frederick Bliss (1898) excavated ‘Tell 





the last century. The stratigraphical analysis, 





logy, and method of reporting are rather primitive, As 
h 


The relevant strata from the r 





a result, only tentative ons about the remains can be drawn, 





newed excavations at the site have 





not yet been published 


A Center Hall House with Long Main Roam was found in City TV, dat- 
ing to LB MB, The building had Egyptian-styk 
structed of bricks laid in a trench lined with sand. 


yundations con: 





Egyptian-style Pott 
The po 
VI; 103) and Bliss (1894: pl. 1 
were found in this period. Two bowls drawn by Petrie 


Saucer 


ry drawings and discussions published by Petrie (1891: pl 






indicate clearly that Cup-and-saucers 
1; pl. VIL 








111-112) could be Egyptian- 


we cannot be certain, No 





her Egyptian pottery types 
peal LB I 


attested 





are illustrated. ‘The bulk of the pottery in their plates i 





and Iron 1 forms. Cypriot and Mycenaean wares are al 





Egyplian-style Obj 


Akthough the absolute number of Egyptian-style objects from ‘Tell 
clHlesi is quite small, they are of a variety of different types. In 
tous Scarabs and Pexdauts, the other small objects 
xd Prah, The 
IA Palestine came from 


addition to the ubi¢ 





consist of a Kohl Stick and a f the Egyptian 
only Lugged Avehead found in LB IB-Iro 
Tell el-Hesi, A jar 
TI was found in the LB IT 














lle impressed with the name of Amenhotep 











The ancient site of Jaffa (Joppa) is now incorporated within the 


modern metropolis of Tel Aviv-Yafo. 











E 


‘weavation and Publication 









The area chosen for the first expedition to Jaffa did not yield remains 








earlier than the fifth century n.c.e. (Bowman, Isserlin, and Rowe 1955) 
More extensive excavations directed by J. Kaplan (1964; 1967; 1970; 
1972; 1974; H. and J. Kaplan 1975) beginning in 1955 uncovered 
LB and Iron Age remains. Only preliminary reports of the excava 





tions at Jafla were published before Kay 








tian-style Potter 





Exyp 


















Since the pottery from Jaffa has not yet been published, we cannot 





discuss it in detail. Nevertheless, my examination of the material in 
the Antiquities of Tel Aviv 





» display at the Museum ¢ 
sts that local LB IL and 








Tell Jemmeh (Tel Gamma) is a twelve-acre mound in the Wadi 


Ghazzeh, six mile h of the city of Gaza and six miles from the 





Mediterranean coast. B. Mazar’s (1952) suggestion that it be identi 
d (Amiran and Van Beck 





fied with ancient Yursa is generally accep 
1975: 545) 


Excavation and Publicat 





One season of excavati 
1928) durin 


name with which he erroneously associated the site. Although the 


nat Tell Jemmech was conducted by Petrie 














work suffers from the same limitations as his excavations of Tell el 


*Ajjul (see above), ie. primitive stratigraphical analysis and report 





ing, the restriction to one season avoids some of the complications 
encountered there, Petrie does not seen 
LB layers at Jemmeh. His Str 





» have penetrated into the 





tum J-K represents the first Philistine 


The Din 
anel his assistan 
the materi 
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occupation level (Van Beck 1972) and should be dated to Iron IA. 
Subsequent excavations by Gus Van Beek (1972; 1974a; 1974b; 1977 
IB occupation. T 








1983) uncovered I excavations have appeared 


Exyptian-sb 


Petrie’s exeavati 
structure which may be a Genter Hall He th Long Main Room. 
Building JF, as reconstructed by 
Canter Hall Houses at Me 


poor state of preservation of the building renders the rec 





{Tell Jemmeh uncovered one poorly preserved 








Oren, is quite similar in plan to the 



















net Habu and Tell el-Hesi, Unfortunately the 








Fggpti Potter 
Petrie’s Stratum J-K produc 
The rest of the pottery was either Philistine (Petrie 1928: pl. LXIL 
14-39) or local Iron IA 
| 





three Egyptian-style Saucer Bowls 





ottery, including S-profile howls, rounded 








Jets, a cooking pot and a krater, One vessel 
pl. LX: Type 88) 





be a Mycenaean piriform ja 


Egyptian-style Ol 


Other than Scarabs the only Egyptian-style objects found at Jemmeh 
a Notched Razor and a Hoof-handled Knife 





Lachish (Tell ed-Duweir) is a large mound in the Shephelah, approx: 
n (Ussishkin 1975h 





Excavation and Publica 


until his death in 





Lachish was excav 
Olga Tufnell p 


Tufnell, Inge anc 





I from the Fosse Temple 
and the Bronze Age strata (Tufnell 
led by 








Only preliminary reports of the renewed excavation 
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David Ussishkin (1978a; 15 
have been published to date, although the pottery from Strata VIL 
LB IIB) and VI (Iron IA) were analyzed by Eli Yanai (1986) for 
his master’s thesis at Tel Aviv Un 





p; 1983; 1985) of Tel Aviv University 

















One of the most important results of Ussishkin’s excava 





a revision of the relative chronology of the Fosse Te 





pple and the 
tell strata, Ussishkin (1985) determined that the third phase of the 
temple is contemporary with Stratum VIL and not with Stratum VI 
Thus, Stratum VI, repres 








-cupation of the city 
afer the destruction of the Fosse Temple, constitutes the Iron IA 
period at Lachish, For the purposes of this study, then, only data 
from the third temple and Strata VIL-VI will be considered 


























with Raised H 
Stratum VIL. ‘This type is classified as Egyptianizing because it incorpo- 


A poorly-preserved Temple Holies was found in 


rates Egyptian elements within an indigenous architectural tradition, 





Egyptian style 


Tufnell reports the finding of twenty-three Sauce 











x. Cup-and-saucers from these contexts. Of the bowls, cight came from 
the temple area, eight from the r’s workshop, and seven from 
tombs. Sixteen of the Cup-and-saucers derive from the temple area, 





six from the potter’s workshop and four from tombs. There were 








so ten Egyptian-style Amphoriskoi found in the original excavations, 








even with swollen neck and three with narrow neck, two 
and one Flanged-rim Bowl. The only Egyptiat 
by Yanai are Sauer Bowls, for which no quantification is 
LB HB and Iron TA pc 


All of the common local vessels types are found at Lachish, includ- 








yle_ vessels reported, 


iven, In 





all of the reports 








ing rounded and carinated bowls, lamps. 
jugs, juglets, flasks, cooking pots, 
distinguishes Lachish from other 


halices, goblets, krater 





1c jars, One feature which 








tell Strata VII-VI and the tombs 








Eli Yanai 
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d to those levels; Philistine sherds are similarly lacking (Yana 





1986: 11), In contrast, both Mycenaean and Cypriot wares were found 


in Fosse Temple IL 















Eggptian-style Non-ceramic Ves 





ite of Timna 





With the exception of the Hathor temple at the mini 
Lachish produced th 





vessels, forty-six. Alabaster was especially common, accounting for 





teen of the vessels. Of the ¢ 





hicen alabaster types, fourteen were 
represented in the Lachish corpus, There were also nine vessels of 
frience (three Rounded Bowls, three Pilgrim Flasks, a Hall 
1 Loop-handled Bowl, anc a Jug) and ¢ 
two Kraterisoi, two Palm Kohltubes, and a Pi 


heads and two ibex heads found in the F 





orheaded Bowl, 









lass (three Amphori 
im Flask), ‘Two bv 
Te 
Spoons. An ivory Duck Spoon, three 
d Globular 
le non-ceramic vessels. Most 























ple probably 





belonged to ivory Sieimm 








ivory Spoon Lids, a bronze Jar, and a serpentine Long 





necke 








Jar complete the corpus of Egyptian. 





of these vessels derive from temple or tomb contexts. 
Egyptian-style Ob 


Most of the Egyptian-style objects found at Lachish came from the 
LB IIB Fosse Temp 
all of ivory—a Bull, a Duck Head, and a Cat, which was originally 





There were three types of animal figurines, 


attached to another object, such asa Comb. The one Comb found in 








the temple, however, had th are-ended shape and would not 





have been decorated with an animal topper. ‘The original function 
of the ivory hand is similarly indeterminate. It may have been part 


of a Composite St 4 Swimming-girl Cosmetic Spoon, There were als 








several ivory Spindles. 
Scarabs and Seals were well represented in the Fosse Temple, includ- 


ing one of the four Bullae in our catalogue. The “lion hunt” Scarab 








he prowess of Amenhotep III in hunting lions in Syria- 
m the E 

Smaller Scams bearing just the prenomen of Amenhotep IIT were 

ple (Tufnell, Inge and Harding 

1940; 70-71). One object from the tern 

Nineteenth Dynast 


jeenth Dynasty 





Palestine is clearly an heirloom piece fi 





found in the same r 











le, a faience ring, did name 


the king Ramesses I 
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The numerous pendants included one in the form of an aegis of 


Hathor. Since such pendants were utilized in Egypt to identify the 





owner of cultic equipment, the presence of an aegis of Hathor pen- 





in the Fosse Temple could suge she was among the 





nerated there, The Tile, w 





ich may have been placed under 


the floor as a foundal ther indication of the incor 








poration of Egyptian elements into the rituals of the temple 
The tomb deposits from Lachish have certain affinities with those 


from nearby Deir el-Balah, although the absolute and relative num 








much smaller at Lachish, Tombs 





bers of Egyptian-style objects wer 
at both sites produced Anthropoid Sarcophagi, a Notched Ri 
Hoof-handled Knife. One of the wo Lachish Anthrop 


a erude hierc 








Sarcophagi bore 





lyphic inscription. Other objects from the Lachish 
1a Comb, Amon 
ses I 


Egyptian-style objects, including three Scarabs of Ramesses Il and 





tombs included Stamp Seals, Scarabs, Spindles, a the 





Scarabs were two inscribed with the prenomen of Rami 





one of Ramesses II, were found in occupational strata on the tel 





One of the two plaques depicting Females with Hathor Curls came feom 





the potter’s workshop, a good indication that such plaques were 


locally produced. The function of the Ma‘at Feather, found buried in 





a cache at the base of a house wall, is unclear. Whether it was hid- 


den because of the value of its metal 






because of its symbolic valuc 


cannot be determined from the av evidenc 


Megidd 


The Site 


Meg 
Valley, guarding the point where the | 
Carmel Rid 
area of about fifteen acres (Vadin 1975b) 


do (Tell elMutesellim) is located on the ed 
Mari: 
¢ by way of the Nahal Iron. ‘The mound 


of the Jezreel 








Excavation and Publication 





Megiddlo was first excavated by G. Schumacher (1908) of the Deutsc 






stinas from 1903 to 1905. From 19! 
d by C. S. Fisher, P. L. O. Guy 
on behalf of the 


Verein zur Erforschung 





until 1939, the 
1938), and G 





















Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. Currently a joint 
Tel Aviv Univ 
the site under the 


sity and Penn State University is exca- 





expediti¢ 





vatin -ction of Israel Finkelstein, David Ussishkin, 
and Baruch Halpern. 
Although the stra 


excavations at Megidd 





phical analysis of the University of Chicago 


was not up to modem standards, the matcrial 





received detailed publication and is relatively accessible, ‘The data 





with care to di 


VIB) 





\w a general picture of the site during 





the thirteenth (Stratum 1 twelfth (Stratum VITA) centuries. 








le Patter 





Egyptian 











Considering the large ure achieved, the occupational strata on 
















lu 
m this period. The most common vessel was the Cp 
‘nd-saucer, of which twenty-one specimens were published, One Glolular 
Jar, one Tall-necked Cup, ome Spinning Bowl, one Tall-necked Ganaani 
je 
to Stratum VIL. The Slorage Jars and Saucer Bowls derive exclusively 


the tell (Loud 1948) produced only very limited quantities of Egyptian 











our Handleless Storage Jars, and five Saucer Bowls were attributed 





from the palace area (Area AA), as does the Canaanite Jar, The 





Globular Jar, Spinning Bowl and Tall-necked Cup come from the resi 


as CC and DD). Only the Cup-and-saucers were 












stributed throughout the excavated area, including wo found in 
the temple area (Area BB), M 
devoted to Stratum VIL was local LB IB 
jugs and juglets, st 


chalices, flasks, ete. There were 








ery on the ten plate 
nd fron LA forms—lamps, 











» some imported Mycenaean and 
Cypriot wares. 
The LB IL and Iron I tombs 


blage of Egyptian pottery types: seventeen Saucer Bowls, fourteen Cp 








three Slender Oxoid Jars, one Handleless Storage Jar, and onc 





wer Pot. Again the pottery was predominantly local with some 





Cypriot and Mycenaean imp. 





The excavations a of Egyptian-style 





t Megiddo unearthed a corpus 











differing in composition. OF the thirty-cight 





and one of faience 





fificen of ivory 





bronze, eleven of alabaster 
















addition to ten bronze Bowls, Megiddo produced the only Sauce 
the only Situa in LB IIB-Iron 1A Palestine. Similarly, the assemblage 
of alabaster vessels included not only common types like Tazza and 
Handled Globular J 

Tall-necked Cups, and Bi 
quantity of two types « 
Lo 


Level VIIA treasury 








s, but rare types such as Round-buttomed Beake 


aped Jars. Megiddo yielded the largest 






Spoons and six 





rrhandled Bowls. The majority of style non-ceramic 








cially the 











ole Ohbjee 


Egyptian 





four contexts at Megiddo—the 



















Egyptian-style objects were found 
Level VIIA temple, the Level VIIA palace treasury, tombs, 
residential quarter. Padants and Scarabs were well distribu 





out the site, Combs came from the residential area, Tomb 39, and 





the treasury. Spindles occurred in both the tombs and the treasury 





Six Twelfth Dynasty grano-diorite Statues we 





incorporated into 
the architecture of the Level VILA temple. How they arrived at thy 
ks remain mysteries. 


site and why they were as buildin 


The ivory Duck Heads a 





d Furniture Panels were found in the palace 











treasury. The sphinx and banqueting seene can be described as local 
adaptations of Egyptian power i phy appropriate to a Levantine 

Two Scarabs of Ramesses II came from Megiddo tombs. A Stamp 
Seal bearing the prenomen of Thutmose IIL was found in ‘Tomb 39, 





A Hairp 


ivory hand, which 


and a Kohl Stick derive 
mild bele 


inl Cosmetic Spoon, also came fi 








to a Compesite Statue or a Swimming 
Area CC. A Scarab of Ramesses 
TI was among the Scarahs found there 








The Site 


Tel Mor (Tell Kheiday 


dunams in area. The si 


is a small mound, uring about. six 





is a half mile inland from the sea on the 
north bank of the Nahal Lachish, four miles northwest of ancient 
Ashdod (M. Dothan 197: 




























Excavation and Publication 





Dothan 
not yet been fully published, 


Mor was excavated in 1959-1960 by Moshe 





Although Te 
1959; 1960; 1 








The preliminary publications describe the pottery in only the most 





general terms. 





Exyptian-s 


The Stata VII-VI (1 


Kingdom building in the fort at Uronarti and can be 





1B) “citadel” is similar in plan to a Middle 
sified as 











an Egyptian-style Administrative Building. ‘The 











Poe 





Egyptians 





Quantities of Egyptian-style pottery, Beebotlles and Saucer Bowls, were 
found in Strata VII-VIL of LB IIB and Strata VI-V of Iron IA. 


Stratum IV is the earliest Philistine level. Local pottery predominates 





in all of these strata, Mycenacan and Cypr 
LB IIB level 


imports occur in. the 
Iron IA (M, Dothan 








The Site 





Vell es-Sali fi 
the Shephelah. ‘Tell 


th bank of the Wadi Elah where it enter 
Safi is a prominent candidate for the site of 


son the s¢ 











ancient Gath (Stern | 


Excavation and Publication 


Bliss and Macalister 


last century. Conseq 


d Tel es-Safi at the end of the 





aphical and ceramic analyses 



















are rather primitive. The pottery finds are gi into four peri- 





ods, covering the entire pre-mod e site, “Late 


pre-Israelite” includes LB IIB an I, as well as earlier and later 





periods. 








lyptian-style Pottery 


























Bliss and Macalister Iss 


pottery corpus from Tell es-Safi includes fragments of Cuprand-sawcer 











The rest of the published drawings represent local LB-lron Age vex 








with imported Cypriot and Mycenacan wares. 


The Site 





Tell es-Satidiyeh is a large mound L8 km east River 
about midway between Tiberias and the Dead Sea (Prit 
ade Zaphon (Albrig 














Suggestions for the ancient name of the site 
1926: 45-47) and Zarethan (Glueck 19) 








Excavation and Py 





Forty-five tombs dating to LB IIB and Iron IA were excavated by 





James Pritchard (1980) in 1964-1965 on behalf of the Universi 


Museum of the University of Pennsyh 





and are fully published. 
ns at Tell esSa‘idiyeh began in 1985 and still 
n, led by 


id additional « 





nathan Tubb of the British 
from the LB IIB-Iron IA 


pational stratum (XII) which has been 





Museum, has excav 











dated to Iron IA. Preliminary reports have appeared in Leant (Tubb 
1985; 1986; 1988; 1990; Tubb and I 











Jonathan Tubb graciously grant wees 10 als from 
he current excavations at Tell es Sa he British Museu, 

of t conversations with him and his assisant, Dianne 
Rowan. Th 10 exp tk jh of them for their ge 
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The Site 


Tel Sera‘ (Tell esh-Sheri‘a) is loca 
the north bank of the Wadi Gerar, about twelve miles northwest of 


din the northwestern Negev on 





the modem city of Beersheva. The horseshoe-shaped mound covers 





an area of approximately sixteen dunams. An identification with 


Biblical Zik 





has been suggested (Oren 1975) 





Excavation and Publication 
-zer Oren (1978; 1980; 1982; 1984b) 
T 


date only preliminary reports of these excavations have appeared, 
Strata X and IX are dated to LB IB and Iron IA, respectively 


Tel Sera‘ was excavated by E 








of Ben Gurion University of the Negev from 1972 until 197 


Egyptian-style Architecture 


Building 2502 of Stratum X and Building 906, which was built over 
top of it in Stratum IX, are Coster Hall Houses with Square Main Room. 
The plans of the two buildings were quite similar; both deviate from 
the E 


tive size of the main 





the placement of the entrance, the rela- 





pptian prototype 





n, and the number of columns in the main 








uilding 906 were constructed, in Egyptian 





fashion, of bricks laid in a trench lined with sand and Aurkar, whereas 


the earlier Building 2502 had dations. 








Exyplian-style Pottery 
Saucer Bawls and Cupcan 
tery type in both Stratum X and IX. In addition 
Berbottles, one Slender O 

Jars, thece Tall-necked Cups, one Handldess Pyxis, and one Spinning Bowl 














far, owe Funnel-necked Jar, seven Globular 





Blieter Oren invited the au Ben Gurion Univenity and provided be 
with access to th and records of his excavations. Hi ite enero 
casions. The author would ke tex +t deepest gratitude to him for all of 
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ratum X contained imported Mycenaean and Cypriot wares, which 
were lacking in Stratum IX. Local LB HB-Iron 1A pi 
include rounded bowls, kraters, cooking pots, storage jars, jugs, and 


in Stratum VII (Iron IB) 





tery. types 


flasks. Philistine wares first appear 









Ezyptian-style Non-ceramic Ve 


The excavations at Tel Sera‘ produced only a minimal number of 
Egyptian-style non-ceramic vessels: an alabaster Tazza, an alabaster 


im Flask 










I-necked Cup, and a faicnce 


style Object 


Only a few of the objects published to date from the excavations at 
fied as Egyp Pendants, anda 


glass Scqpter. One of the Scarabs bears the prenomen of Ramesses Il 





Tel Sera‘ can be « an-style—Scarab 





The Site 


The Tima‘ Valley iles north of the Gulf of Agaba 
and forms part of the Arabah system. The cliffs which enclose it 





were rich in copper ore (Rothenberg 1975). It was the site of Egyptian 





mining activities from at least the time of Seti I through the reign 





of Ramesses V (Rothenberg 1988: 276-2 


Excazation and Publication 


Valley under the direction of B, Rothenberg 
Survey in 1959-1961; the 


the Tim 





Exploration « 
proceeded in four phases: the ‘Arabi 
Arabah Expedition in 1964-1970; the New Timna Project in 1974 
1976; and the New ‘Arabah Project in 1978-1983. A number of sit 
in the Timna‘ Valley were excavated including three Ramesside period 









sites: 2, $0, and 200. The research in all its phases focused primarily 





ory of copper technology i 
The final re 
the process of being 





pts on the excavations in the Wadi Timnat are in 
il in Researches in the Arabah 1959-1984, 
Egyptian Mining Temple at Tanna (Rothenberg 
tractive Me 





Volumes 1 and 2, 


and The Ancien y of Copper (Rothenberg 1990) 














respectively, have already appeared. The excavations of the Ramesside 


copper mining and smelting sites (Sites 2 and 30), scheduled for pub- 





lication in Volume 4, are currently available only in preliminary 
reports (Rothenberg 1972; 1975). While one must reject Rothenberg’s 
rather facile assignment of pottery types to ethnic groups, such as 
the Midianites and the Amalekites, the final report on the Hathor 
Temple (Site 200) provides ready access to the excavated data. 


Exyptian-style Architecture 


The Hathor Ten 
Seti I ai 








{rebuilt during the reign of Ramesses I. It continued in 
f Ramesses V. The Hathor Temple is th 


nly was the Egyptian goddess Hathor wor 









oughly 





pian, 





shiped there; the building has been identified as an Egyptian 43r 
shrine, using Egyptian architectural elements such as a cavetto cor 


Schulman 1988: 114-115) 





nice with torus moldin 





Egyptian-style Patten 


Timna' is the only Palestinian site other than Deir el-Balah to pro- 


duce significant quantities of chemically-identified E 





ptian pottery 





imports (Rothenberg 19 
vessels were found at Site 200, the Hathor Temple. The E 
sherds from that site were tentatively identified as a jug, a Saucer 


16-100). No complete imported Egyptian 





Buol (straight-sided), two kraters, a Ha Storage Jar, a juglet, and 
the base of a jar or krater. There were also four painted body sherds, 
s, and a painted 
21:1-10), Locally made Eg 
was also uncovered in the temple, including a juglet and a kraier 





two painted juglet ha owl base of nilotic ware 





jan-style pottery 





(96 and figs. 19:7 and 17:5). Decorated Egyptian-style pottery from 


the temple included a Globular Jar and three sherds from vessels of 





unidentifiable shape (95 and fi 


The pottery finds from the temple can be quantified as 25% Hejax 





ware,'" 10% local hand-made vessels, and 65% “Normal” (or non- 





Hejaz ware) wheel-made pottery, inc ptian and 


B8: 92), A breakdown of the “N 








style vessels (Rothenberg ora 





The term “Hejaz w sivalent to Rothenberg’s term “Midianite ware 
‘han without aiky etinicfrplcat 
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pottery into percentages of local, Egyptian, and Egyptian-style ves- 


sels is not given. 





Apparently Egyptian pottery was also found at Site 
smelting camp of LB UB-Iron 1A 


Rothenberg 1972), it i 





a copper 


ate. In the preliminary report 








the category “Normal” pot- 





ery and is not illustrated, In a brie ission in volume 1 of the 








final report, Rothenberg alludes to its presence. “The Egyptian ori- 





gin of most of this pottery was neither recognised nor even suspected 


by us at the time” (Rothenberg 1988: 7), An analysis of the ceramic 
finds from Site 2 must await the final publicatic 









style Non-ceramic Ve 





The Hathor temple that served the mining operations at Timna’ 


yielded the largest assemblage of faience and glass vessels of any site 





in Palestine. The forty-six faience s were distributed among 





bt Rounded Bowls, five Jugs, four 
two Ovid Jars, a Hathor-head 


eight types. There were twent 





Juglets, three Cups, wo Globu 
Bul, and a L ice. In addition, two faience sherds bearing 
hes in black ink were 
the names of Mern 







One sherd was inscribed with 
88: 128, fig. 28:3, pl, 120:1 


abably read Amenmesse 








The other is quit 





a reading precluded (Rothenberg. 19! 








fig. 40:6, p ff glass vessels were represented, 
including ten Kraleriskoi, five Amphoriskxi, three Pilgrim Flasks, two Deep 
Bowls, and a Pomegranate Vewel. ‘The other Egyptian-style non 





ceramic vessel was an alabaster Handled Globular Ja 


Exyptian-style Obje 


Site 200 at Timna’ contained so many objects related to the w 





ship 
Hathor that hers was doubtless the primary 





of the Egyptian godd 
cult celebrated there. There were seventeen. Meat 














Sista, five Wands, cleven faience Cat figurines, and nineteen inscribed 





and twenty-six undecorated Bangle Bracelets. The best parallel for this 
assemblage is the corpus of finds from the Hathor temple at Serabit 
el-Khadem in the Sinai 

Faience was clearly the material of choice at Timna‘, Not onh 





were the Hathor-related objects all of faience, but other objects were 


0. They include Pe 





ade of the same mat Scarabs, Jar 





and an Ushabt 
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Other materials were represented in smaller quantities, Stone was 


used for the three Sphinses, the female Stawette, and the three Statue 





Bases. Some of the Scarabs were carved fr 
tthe Headband and a fly Pendant. 
ide kin 
Seti 1, Merneptah, Tawosret, Ramesses IV, Ramesses V1, and pos- 
attested on Bracelets. Ramesses I, Seti Il, and 
ound on Menat Counterpoises, Of the 
ther cither Ramesses IL or 





were made of 





The names of Rame 








ibly Ramesses Hare 
Ramesses IV can be 
one clearly reads Ramesses IIL and 
IV. There is a Scarab of Ramesses IL and a Pendant of Seti I or I 
Thus of the twelve rulers from Seti I to Ramesses VI, eight are 





Stands, 











Pretamnary Conct 





In every category of material cultare—pottery, non-ceramic vessels, 

















objects, and architecusre—the data correspond more closely to the 
expectations for the Elite Emulation model than the Direct Rule model 
The correlation is not perfect; some details fit the Direct Rule model 





better. Neverth 
is that Elite Emulation was a major 


ots the hypothe 








Ramesside Pal 
The Elite Emulation x 


style material would hav 








hat the corpus of Egyptian 





1 predict 
the following characteristics: 1) be limited 





in the range of types foun nclude Egyptianizing types, 3) be 





found always in association with local types, 4) be found primarily 













domestic, artifacts, and 6) diminish in c 


rly obtain. The evi 





Egypt increases. The first five characterist 





dence regarding the sixth is mix 


from Palestine represents only a fraction 





The corpus of Egyplian:style rome 


of the material culture 








ies of New Kingdom artifact 


classes makes it difficult to quantify the Egyptian corpus. Nevertheless, 


The dearth of comprehensive stu 


it is clear that for every cate Y, non-ceramic vessels, 





objects, and architeeture—the us contains many types 
Pale 


types found in Sudanese Nubia (Holthoer 


Palestine. For instance, U 








inian pottery corpus 
includes less than half 
1977), which in turn lacks types found at Deir el-Medinch (N 
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1938), ‘There are no Egyptian-style cooking pots, bottles, or flasks 
in LB IIB-Iron IA Palestine, to 
might be expected. Alth 








just a few of the types that 


umbers are not available for other 





ished catalogues of 
1904; 1907; 





ses of artifacts, a comparison with the pu 
Bénédite 1911; von Bissin 
Hickmann 1949; Vandier d’Abbadie 1972) 
of the Pal 
pptian-style processional temple ha: 


an LB I 


fusion of such structures in Egypt and Nubia. 






the Cairo and Louvre museun 








the restricted ran Furthermore, no 





een excavated at the site of 








Iron IA Palestinian city, in x 





Some of the artifacts f local and Egyptian elements 





monstrate an integration 











hat identities them as Egyptian 





vatwes from Hazon 





The ivory Furniture from Megiddo, the 
the Stdae from Balu‘a and Shihan, and the Anthrof 





pphagus frown 








achish—which bears a crude hieroglyphic inscription—have all been 





idemtified as examples of Egyptianizing objects. The incorporation of 








Egyptian architectural elements into otherwise Pal 


and the modificat 






the Amarna House layout represent Ej 





pptian- 
ization in the field 
that Palesti 
‘ure, including the use of stein; 


architecture. In addition, it has been suggested 





an potters adopted Egyptian methods of pottery ma 








t bases and straw temper, for 






Ey le material culture remains al rred in association with art 
facts of loca Exen at Beth Shan, Deir el-Balah, and Timna', the site 
with te highest proportion of Egyptian-style artifacts, the assemblages: were nol 
purely Exyptian-styl 





There is no settlement or quarter within a settler 





which pro: 
duced only Egyptian-style pottery, The ceramic assemblages of sites in 


LB UB 


pottery, a pattern 








‘on IA Palestine tend to be a mix of local and foreign-style 








pscrved at every site discussed above, It is difficult 


most sites, but at Beth Shan Jame 








ind McGovern (1993: 238) esti 











mate that 75% of the pottery from Levels VI and VII is of local 
types. Even at Deir el-Balah, where Egyptian-style pottery predom- 
cal LB types form a significant component of the assem- 





In LB IIB, the mix at P 





tinian sites includes local pottery 
d wares of Mycenaean and Cypriot types, and 


In Iron IA, imported My 





Egyptian-style vesse ‘nacan and Cypriot 
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Mycenaean and 
pe 

Objects of Syrian, Hittite, Mycenaean, and Cypriote derivation 
were found side-by-side with Egyptian-style objects, An Andhropuid 





wares are rare; the a ‘omprise imitatic 








Cypriot vessels, Egyptian attery, and 





Sarcophagus in the No 
Ushabti and Myce 
mingled with Egyptian-style iv 


thern Cemetery at Beth Shan held both an 








an-style figurines, Syrian-style ivories lay inter- 





ies in the Megiddo treasury. A Hittite 
bulla was found in the “residency” at Aphek that yielded an inscribed 
faience Ring, a Hamess Ring, and a duck-headed Hairpin, The asso- 
ciation in which these objects were found pr 
tan character of the LB TIB-Irc 

With the exception 





IA Palestine assemblages. 





fF Scarabs anel Pendants, which were ubiquitous, 





Egyptian-style objects occurred in small numbers at scattered sites 





in LB [B-Iron IA Palestine. The majority of the object types were 





ty types were represented by 





a single example. Other than Scarabs and  Pendé 














were found at four or more sites. Plaques of Females with Hathor Gurls 
Anthropoid Sarcophagi, Bullae, Impressed Jars, 


found at exactly four sites. Kahl Sticks, Combs, Rings, and Stamp Seals 














occurred at between five and nine sites 





With the exception of Beth Shan, which is characterized by the 


presence of multiple F 








hour the period 


ho site has produced more than one Egyptian-style structure per 





stratum. To be sure, at some sites, e.g. Aphek and Deir el-Balah, the 





Egyptian-style building is the structure from a given 


tratum, Nevertheless » assume that a wider 









exposure would have produced more Egyptian-style architecture 

In general, the distribution of Egyptian-style architecture in LB 
I1B-Iron TA Palestine stands in mar 
able in New Kingdom Nubia. ‘The Nu 





rast to the pattern observ- 
ant landscape was dotted 





exact copics of Egyptian 





towns further north, Both the layout of the settlements and the archi- 





tecture of the individual buildings—temples, storehouses, and resi- 
dences—were characteristically Egyptian (Kemp 1972: 651-654 


The vast majority of the Ezyptian-style artifacts were found in fimerary and rit 





wal contents 


At Beth Shan, Egyptian-style vessels, with the exception of Spinning 





Bowls, come mostly from temple and tomb contexts. At Tell es- 





Sa‘idiych, large numbers of storage jars (fifiy-sixty) were discovered 

















in the palace; the other Egyptian-style vesscls—Saucer Bowls, Beer 
ete—derive from the tombs. At Megiddo, only Cup-and-saucers arc 
widely distributed. Sauer Bowls and Ha Storage Jars were found 





in the palace and in the tombs, a Globular Jar and Spinning Bowls in 





tial areas, ai 
Almost all of the Egy 





d Ovoid Jars and one Flower Pot in a tomb, 





ian-style pottery from Lachish came from the 





workshop, or the tombs. In addition to the 








texts at Tell eb‘Ajjul, Beth Shemesh, Deir el-Balaly, ‘Tell el-Far‘a (S) 
contexts at Deir ‘Alla, Tel Sera 


and Gezer. It was found in. teny 





and ‘Tima 
A bias towat 














database, In some cases, a deliberate decision was made to excavate 
public and/or funerary contexts rather than residential At 
other sites, only complete or restorable vessels, more common in 





tombs than in other contexts, were collected and published, Never 





theless, the pattern of distribution of Egyptian-style pottery is clearly 


distinct from that of local types. LB cave burials in Palestine gen 
nd 
in the residences of the sites with which they were associated (Gonen 


1992: 14), Alth 
LB pit. burials—storay 








crally contained a full range of the d 





kestic pottery assem 





1 more restricted set of vessels was placed in 





bowls, dipper juglets, and small con: 














were signifi fevalent in pit burials, accounting for up 
to 55% of the ceramic finds (Gonen 1992: 19-20) 
The Spinning Bocol, which represents the primary exception 10 the 





pattern of the distribution of Egyptian-style p 





tery, should probably 





fer of technology, The 














wl in the Nubian ceramic assemblage 














ment and need not be associated, positively 








nt Egyptians. ‘The superi- 





ity of the Egyptian techniqui 








ntact during the Late Bronz nized by the inhab- 





itants of Pale 
se, Whether th 





h 
who adop 




















eled to Egypt eann 








The different material cate ie vessels exhibit 








markedly different patterns of distribution, b ritual and funer- 








ary contexts pred e vessels were found primarily i 


tombs, glass and faience vessels in temples, and ivory vessels in both 





tombs and temples. Only the alabaster vessels were widely distrib- 
uted across cultic, funerary, and occupational contexts 


This observation must be tempered by the awareness that the dis- 





tribution patterns may be affected by biases in the processes of depo- 





bronze vessels 





sition and preservation, For instance, the absence 
in occupational strata may be due to a practice of recasting bronze 
rather than discarding it. All of 
rates, depending upon environmental conditi 
1 break 





se materials decay at varyin 











Context is a stronger predicto 











material category 





Egyptian-style non-ceramic vessels of a par 


Glass and ftience vessels were found in largest numbers at sites where 





temples were excavated, namely Beth Shan, Lachish, and Timna’ 





Similarly, bronze ves 





ah, Dothan, Tell el-Far‘a 





tombs, such a 
and Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh 


Temples and 











1 the larger number of objects excavated in temples and 








finds in those contexts than in other contexts, 


Faw of the Egyptians 
The 





ig Bowls 
oubtedly used 





ig Bow! represents one of the exceptions. Spin 











in household textile manufacture. Their presence in ¢ 
nce for the Direct Rule model. The Spinning 
that allow 





pus is not, however, ev 





Baol was an advance in manufiet hnol 





eater 








troduction, Therefore, the Spinning 
1, like a cooki 
stylistic features. 





Boul was not simply another util pot or 











It appeared in the Palestinian ceramic corpus with the introduction 








of new textile technology and traveled with that techr 
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Alto 





prove Exypti 


xis, the patie of distrib 








The sites which attest Egyptian-style pottery cluster in three region: 








which share the characteristic of easy accessibility due to their lo 
tion roadways: southwestern Palestine, including 
as the Yarkon, the Shephelah and the 
alley; and the Great Rift Valley, stretch: 
ing from the Huleh Basin along the Jordan River and the Arabah 
to the Gulf of Aqaba, Like Meg 


of 












the Coastal Plain as far nor 





westem Negev; the Jezreel 








and Hazor further north, the 





iwwestern Palestine lie on or near the Via Maris or “Ways 





irus”—the most important highway of Palestine in antiquity 








Armies, trade caravans, artisans, and envoys passed along this route 
putting the region in almost continuous contact with a wider cul 
tural world, especially that of Egypt. A secondary road ran alon; 
the east bank of the Jordan, linking Deir ‘Alla and Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh 








with Megiddo by way of 
The ¢ 


jeth Shan and the Jezreel Valley 
of sites and pottery types within th 











1 three-tier hierarchy of sites. Beth Shan stands out as the 





ublished with more than nine types/subtypes of 








there. When the publicati 





of Deir el-Balah is complete, the num: 
ber of at 





4 types/subtypes will probably be comparable, A. sec- 


ond tier ¢ 





mprises those sites with between 
h, Tell el-‘Ajjul, Tel Sera’, I 
ntrated in the area around Deir 
Megiddo and ‘Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh, are loca 


remaining sites, those having fewer than five typs 





nd_nine types. Of 


these, La Far'a (S), and Haruvit 








Balah. The other two 
th Shan, ‘The 
mostly Tie at a 











ater distance from the two centers. For southwestern Palestine 





Gerar Valley seems to form a boundary, north of which the 











Je architecture were located on 
cially the Via Man 
in found in the hill country or in other 


All of the sites with Egyptian 


near the major highways of antiquity, ¢ 





> such buildings have 





With the exception of Beth Shan and possibly Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh, 
all of the Couter Hall Houses were lo 
LB IB-Iron IA, four Canter Hall Houses were cluste 
between ‘Tell el-Hesi and ‘Tell el-Far'a (S). Th 
the Elite Emula 


naterial would decrease with distance from 





ted in southern Palestine, During 





din the area 











with the expectation del that the concen- 





tration of Egyptian-sty 









the Nile Valley. Under that model, more Egyptian-style architecture 
would be predicted in southern Palestine than in areas further north, 


at these sites (see above) requires us to inte 








muld be noted that 





othing in the distribution of other artifacts 
pret them as the resi- 








dences of pharaonic offici 





The Administratice Buildings, again with the exception of Beth Shan, 


were all located « 





he Via Maris. They were placed at logical collec 








goods. From Aphck, goods could 
have been transferred to the nearby port of Jaffa for shipment or 
The sites of Tel Mor and 





transported overland along the Via M 
Deir el-Balah also offered the dual port. 

The Temple with Raised Holy-of Holies at Lachish, like the Center Hall 
Houses, fits the pattern of Egyptian-style architecture clustered in the 











southern Levant, The Temple is the only Egyptian-style building exea- 


vated at that site. It cannot be taken as evidence for the presence 





of an Egyptian cult, since there is no sign that Egyptian deities were 








rshiped there. ‘The use of Egyptianizing architectural element 





uich as octagonal columns, may represent no more than an attempt 
to honor the local gods with the most exot 

rE 
the worshippers cannot be deter 





and sophisticated items 





available, much like the offering style votive objects in 





the Fosse ‘Temple. ‘The identity 
mined from the architecture 


Three sites had a markedly high concentration of Egyptian-style 





artifacts—Beth Shan, Deir el-Balah, and ‘Timo 





Not only are Beth Shan and Deir el-Balah the sites yielding the 
most types of pottery, but the cemeteries at Beth Shan and Deir 


Balah are distinguished by the large number of Anihropoid Sarc 











they produced. These burials were accompanied by a high percent 


age of 





piian-style objects, including Ushabtis, although objects and 


vessels of non-Egyptian types we luded as well 





From the architectural evidence alone, Beth Shan must be seen 
as a special, perhaps even unique case, The multiple Center Hall 


Houses, Three Room Houses, Temples with Raised Holy-of-Holies, and. A 


strative Building represent the presence of an Egyptian installation at 





the site. The identificatic 











possible by the inscriptional evidence, especially from Building 1500, 
Sig 
1500 have not been found in as 


icantly, inscribed architectural fragments like those from Building 
tion with Center Hall Houses at 








other sites 
Beth Shan is also set apart by the quantity and variety of its 
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objects that occurred 





elsewhere, Beth Shan yielded royal monuments that are unparalleled 
in Palestine. The Silae of Seti 1 and Ramesses II and the Statue of 
Ramesses IIT point to a higher degree of pharaonic activity than is 


attested at other sites. Other objects unique to the site include a 
Tiupecoidal Razor, a Forked Spear Butt, a Hathor-headed Clapper, an 
degis Head, a Hawk figurine, and Model Bread Offering 

Timna‘ with its purely Egyptian-style Hathor Te ial 
case, It was the site of a pharaonic mining installation, While local 








and smelt 








in ablished ar 











on a site not previously inhabited. In this respect, T 
akin to New Kingdom Nubian sites than to other Pales 


The ‘Timna' assemblage is paralleled only at Serabit el-Khadem 











in the Sinai. A variety of objects relted to the worship of Hathor 





were attested at only ovo sites outside of the Nile Valley, namely 
the Hathor temples at ‘Timna‘ and Scrabit el-Khadem. Both temples 


Were established (0 serve mining expeditions se 








out from Egypt. The 
similarity of the wo 





semblages suggests that they are probably rep. 
resentative of the Hathor cult, at least as it was practiced beyond 
the b 


Although the distrt 





rs of Egypt 








for sites at which similar contexts had been excavat 





Tima’ was 
still exceptional for the large number of glass and faience vessels that 
it produced. Mi 


Shan and Deir el-Balah than at any other site, and the excavations 





re Egyptian-style pottery types were attested at Beth 
at Beth Shan and ‘Timna‘ yielded the greatest quantities of Egyptian: 
tyle objects, With 

of E 
then, the data c 


1 to architecture, Beth Shan’s concentration 






yptian-style buildings is unique in Palestine, In 
th 





one respect 





tations of the Direct Rule model 














rather than the Elite Emulation model 
The review of the six expectations of the Elite Enulation model 
suggests a complex situation combining elements of both models 





rial at Beth Shan, Deir 

of the Direct 

respond more with the 
P 

t that 

alestine 


concentration of Egyptian-style mi 





The hi 
el-Balah, and ‘Timna‘ correlates wi 
Ral mc 
expectations of the Elite Emulation x 
Elite Eni 
Whereas Direct Rule play 








1. In all other respects the data ¢ 
del. These findings su 
nificant factor in LB HB-lr 














CHAPTER FOUR 


CONCLUSION 


Evatwanioy or THe Two Mopens 





Both the textual and the archacological evidence fail to provide a 





perfect correlation with the expectations for either the Direct Rule or 
the Elite Emu 


the data suggests that each model applic 


tim model, In fact, the pattern which emerges from 








Evidence Supp the Direct Rule Model 


At the outset of this study, it was suggested that if the Direct Rul 





ian forts and/or 





model were correet, there would be a chain of Egy 
indistin 





citlements in Palestine featuring a material culture alm 


guishable from that of the Nile Valley. Three specific expectation: 








Were proposed: 1) The architecture would be thoroughly Egyptian 
in both plan and construction tec 2) The corp artifuets 
from the sites would close F imilar settlements in 





Egypt, including both domestic an ¢ goods, and the context 








in which the artifaets are found should 
purely Egyp 





temples and tombs; and 3) There wi 
contexts, either entire sites or quarters within sites 
the Direct Rule mi 
ptian imper 





The evidence correlating with expectations for 
sence of an Eg 
h Shan, Deir el-B 
n which published 





centers on the five sites 
als, Gaza, 








Jaffa, and ‘Timna‘, ‘The three of these 








archaeological remains are available—Beth Shan, Deir el-B 
Timna‘—demonstrate « markedly high concentration of Egyptian-style 
artifacts. The latter two could probably be accommodated within the 
Elite Emulal f 
but the location 
for the Direct k 





tion model due to their proximity to the Egyptian ti 


Beth Shan in northern Palestine is clear evidence 
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Beth Shan 


The Egyptian garrison post at Beth Shan is the best attested of the 


imperial centers. The 
EA 


rrison-h dito in an Amarna letter 








although the archae suggest that the Ramesside 









was the primary period of Egy, 


an occupation 
in LB UB-lron IA 


Palestine, Of the sites that produced a high concentratio 





Beth Shan is unique among excavated sit 





of Egyptian: 





style artifacts, it is the only one located on the site of an existing 
al settlement 
Levels VIII thee 
style. In Levels VIII/VI, there was a 
of Genter Hall and Three Room Houses. In Level VI, the lintels and 
Center Hall Houses were inscribed with the 





rous buildings of Egyptian 





door jambs 











name and titles of Ramesses-user-khepesh, apparently the highest 
ranking Egyptian official resident at the site during the reign of 
Ramesses IL 

quantities of Egyptian-style artifacts were found at Beth 





Shan, especially in the tombs and temples. Eleven tombs in the 
of fly Anthropoid Sarcophagi, the 


d from a site in LB MB-lron IA. Palestine 





northern cemetery contained a 





highest number 






The tombs also yielded eight clay Ustabtis, a bronze wine set, and 
an ivory Stimming:girl Spoon, Likewise, the temples produced Egyptian: 
style pottery, glass and faience vessels, and objects, including an Aagi 


Head, a Hathor-headed Clapper, a Hi 
ferings. "Th 
ir el-Balab 
The pharaonie monui 
LB UB-Iron IA. Palest 


pharaonic activity at the site. Although they were found in secondary 


urine, and two Model Bread 








ly site with a comparable ceramic assemblage was 





ents from Beth Shan are unparalleled in 





© suggesting a uniquely high degree of 





reason to suspect that the of 
ate at Beth Shan. The Sélae of Seti I refer to events that transpired 
of Ramesses III is too large 











Shan, and the 





in and around Bet 


Nevertheless, Beth Shan cannot be characterized as a purely 





Egyptian context. Despite the clear architectur 





and inscription 





evidence for an Egyptian quarter within the site, the artifacts are 
predominantly of local style. Not even within the Egyptian quarter 


prian-style 








tery more common than local types. 
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Deir el-Balah 


Located on the Mediterranean coast about fourteen km southwest 


of Gaza, Deir el-Balah marked the end of the land route across 





northern Sinai that linked Egypt with the Levant. The finds from 
the site are not inconsistent with the hypothesis of the excavator that 
it housed an Egyptia host during the Nineteenth Dynasty 
At the very least, Deir 


lished by the Egyptians to serve the traffic along the Si 





alah was the last of the waystations estab. 





Despite the limited exposure that could be achieved, Deir ¢l-Balah 





produced one of the hi ations of Egyptian-style arti- 





ly site in LB IB-Iron TA Palestine at 
n than local types. 








which Eg 
he fi 


ptian-style pottery was more comn 





ty Anthropotd Sarophagi recovered from the cemetery rival the 
age from Beth Shan. 





Gaza 





za, references 


), 296; TT 6) 


Although no archaeological data are available for € 
to the city from the As onward (EA 2 
suggest that Gaza serve me sort of base of operations for 












Egyptian interests in ¢ uthern Levant. Unfortunately, none of 





the texts specifies the functions involved. 
je that Ramesses IH built for Amun in Palestine may 
jear whether the « 


The tem| 






have been located at Gaza, It is un 
Pa 
o 








a of more generally to southern Palestine 


Jaf 


the existence of a pharaoni 








at Jaffa during the reign of Ramesses II. Among the few published 






remains from Jafla are fr 














the names of Rame 











smplex within the city. The suggestion that the complex might have 
letter EA 294, which 








attests to the presence of a pharaonic 





Dynasty 











Although ‘Timna‘ falls within the modem geographical definition of 
Pales i the bound: 
Palestinian city-state system, The site offered no evidence of per- 


manent occupation but was inhabited on a temporary basis by the 








in the Ramesside period it lay beyo 








mining expeditions that ca 
the surrounding cliff 

The Hathor temple and its contents are paralleled only at Serabit 
clKhadem, the New Kingdom turquoise mining site in the Sinai 
Both sites produced quantities of 





from Egypt to extract copper ore from 









cts related to the worship. of 
tside of the Nile Valley, includ 
d Bi 


the two assemblages sug 


Hathor that are otherwise unknown 








ing Menat Counterpoises, Sistra, insc lets, and Cat figurines, 








The similarity ts that they are proba 
bly representative of the Hathor cult, at 


Egy 





beyond the 
number of glass and faience 
vewels found there. Of the thirty-four glass vessels from LB IIB-Lron 
1A Palestine, twenty-one came from Timna’, OF d 


vessels, Timna' produced forty-five. ‘That represents almost twice as 





Timna' is also exceptional 














many glass and faience ves nd at all the other site 








combined. In addition, two glass and three faic 








attested only at ‘Tima’ 


Exidence Supp Elite Emulation Mode 


The research 5 al also suggested that, if the lite Emulation model 








is correct, Egy culture: w be adopted in toa, but cer 
tain elements would be selected and adapted to the local context 
Six specific expectations were proposed: 1) ‘The corpus of Egyptian. 





tyle artifacts from Palestine would be much more restricted in its 


ariety than that found in the Nile Valley; 2) The attested type 


would be primarily prestige goods rather than ¢ artifacts; 3 








The corpus would include Egyptianizing, as well a ian-style 











nts or pure Egyptian contexts would 





be found in Palestine; 5) Egyptian-style material would appear pri- 


if 





Egypt increased, 








The data clearly mect four of the six criteria for the Elite Ful 
model. Only a limited number of Egyptian-style architectural, ceramic 
and artifactual types are in LB IB-Iron IA Palestine. With 
ning Bowls and Handleless Storage Jars, the attested 


rized as prestige g 












types can be charac rather than domestic 






reflected in the fact that 
tombs. Several Egyptian- 





they are found primarily in tem 


izing types have also been identified, including the Megiddo ivories 





and most of the arch 





ture. Although the pattern is not precisely 
as expected, the cluster of sites in southern Palestine with concen- 


trations of F \ 





ryptian-style remains is consistent with the last criterion: 








the quantity of Egyptian-style artifacts as the distance 
from Egypt increases 


The exceptions are represented by the five sites with pharaonic 





installations. Their existence conflicts, at least in part, with the fourth 
expectation; they are Egyptian settlements within Palestine. On the 
ext, In LB IB. 


other hand, none of them is a pure Egyptian ¢ 





Iron IA Palestine Egyptian-style artifacts always 
with artifacts of local type 
As suggested above, Deir eB 


the last expectation. Although clearly beyond the political borers 


ah and Timna‘ are compatible with 








of Egypt, they are located in the “no man’s land” on the fringes of 
P 


would be expecte 








concentrations of Egyptian-style material 





Gaza, as the Palestinian border town at the end 


of the “Ways of Horus,” would also be expected to exhibit a rela- 








h quantity of such material 





to support the exist 
tallations at other sites in LB [B-lron 1A Palestine 


the textual data indicate a perma- 





pharaonic 





Neither the archaeological ni 





nent Egyptian presence at Aphek, Lachish, or Megiddo, despite sug- 





gestions to the contrary. In fact Lachish and Megide 
examples of the Elite Emulation model. 


prime 


Ipheh 


The structure at Aphek that has been likened to an Amarna House 
mnstitutive elements of a Genter Hall House, Ivis 
ative Building, that may have Egyptian antecedent 
Kingdom. The layout and 


does not contain the « 








of a type, the Adm 
in the granaries known from the Midd 


























There 
official resided at Aphek, since the finds from the Administrative Building 


0 reason to suppose that a governor or other Egyptian 





are cosmopolitan. In addition to local and Egyptian-style artifacts 





there were Mycenaean and Cypriot pottery and a Hittite bulla, The 





cuneiform letter addressed to the Egyptian Haya does not specify 





his location and may well have reached him whi 


ough Aphek along the Via Ma 


he was passing 








The finds from Lachish are entirely consistent with the Elite Emulation 
model. Alth 
tities of Egyptian-style artifaets, few were found in the occupational 


the temples and tombs produced significant. quan: 





trata. The Anthropoid Sarcophagus with the crude hieroglyphic inscr 











The artifacts that have been used 1 the presenec 








thesis. The scrap of metal bearing the name 








truction of Level VI, since it belonged to a cache 


n scribe but 





of broken bronze artifacts apparently intended for recast 


hi 














do not establish the identity of nployer or the lenj 
at Lachish, There is growing evidence that hieratic was used for 
administrative, as opposed to purposes in southern 





Palestine.! ‘That practice 
resided 








‘cribes accompanying circuit officials on 





may have been pe 
their rounds or employed by vassal pris 





Meg 
Megiddo represents another example of a vassal city ruled by an 
Egyptianized prince. At Megiddo, Egyptian-style artifacts were found 





asury. Singer takes the finds from 











as evidence that an 
of 


the treasury, especially the inscribed ivori 





Egyptian administrator directly ruled 








Ramesses III. In fact, when viewed as a wh 
bia 
to local and Egyptian-style mai 
from Syrian, Hitt 
ditions, Even the treasury contained Syrian-style ivories alongside the 
Egyptian 

Support for the Elite Emulation mc 
regional distribution of the finds. The sites with Egyptian-style mate~ 








© appears more cosmopolitan than strictly Egyptian. In addition 








¢ comprised objects 





derivin Cypriot, and Mycenaean stylistic tra- 








1 can also be found in the 





rial fall into four re southern Palestine (broadly defined as the 





southern Philistine Plain, the southern Shephelah, and the Negev 
¢ hill country, and the 





the Via Maris, the northern Shephelah and 
Jezrcel and Jordan Valleys, Only t 
lie outside the four re 


tes—Timna’ and Haruvit 

















Palestinian city-state system, For purposes of statistical analysis, only 








As predicted by the Elite Emulation model, southem Palestine exhibits 





a high concentration of Egyptian-style material. This region include 





nine of the twenty-one of the sites with Egyptian-style material (4 








encompassing Tell el-'Ajjul, Deir el-Balah, Tell el-Far'a (South), Tel 
Haror, Tell el-Hesi, Tell Jemmeh, Lachish, Tell es-Safi, and Tel 
Sera‘, Egyptian-style material is relatively common at these sites, rep= 
resenting a large proportion of the corpus of finds and comprising 





all a 
heen definitely identified were found in this n 
structure, Building JF at Tell Jemmeh, may belong to that type 
Lachish was the site of a Temple with Raised Holy-ofHolies, The only 


have 





fact groups. Three of the four Center Hall Houses that 
in, and a fourth 








other structures of these types in Palestine were found at Be 
g the J 
concentration of Egypti 
this region—Beth Shan, Deir ‘Alla, Hazor, Megiddo, and Tell es- 


Satidiyeh—vary greatly 








The region comprisi zreel and Jordan Valleys also exhibits 








Beth Shan was the Egyptian center of oper 







ations in the north, housi 
Althou 


Egyptian-style 








rrison and probably collecting taxe 





h not purely 








every category including several Egyptian- 


style buildi is the next most Egyptianized city in the 





in. The finds from Megiddo include 





icant quantities of 
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pianizing artifacts, but no Egyptian-style archi- 





tecture, Lesser quantities of Egyptian-style material were found at the 





other sites wit 1 producing the fewest. The pattern of distribu. 








pmpared to the pa 





tion in the Jezreel and Jordan Valleys can b 
Palestine. Within 











h Shan increases. 





decreases in relat 
Thus Beth Shan functione 


much as Deir 





a base for emulation in the north 









Four sites with Egyptian-style material were located along the Via 


Maris—Aphek, Tell Ashdod, Tel Mor, and Jaffa, Administrative Buildings 
1 at two of the sites, Aphek and Tel Mor, and a pharaonic 








installation, perhaps @ granary, appears to have been situated at 
Jaffa, Egyptian-style finds, 





hh not rare at these sites, represent 





‘only a small proportion of the corpus of objects. ‘The presence of 





Egyptian-style material in this region can be explained by its loca: 






tion along the primary land route linking Beth Shan with southern 





Palestine (and Egyp 








interior of Palesti her in the northern Shephelah or in the hill 


h Shemesh, Dothan, and Gezer 





country. At all of these sites—Be 
Egyptian-style material was rare and constituted only a fraction of 
The differen 
this region and the Via Maris is due to the isol 
Although not far as the crow fli 














material IF the major trade routes and 








therefore experienc ntact with Egypt and Egyptian 








Tue System oF Apa 





A. complete analysis of both the archacological and textual evidence 
sis, then, the existence of a mixed system of administration 
ts from both the Elite Emulation and Direct Re 


Egypt maintained a I 

















ters staffed by small numbers of soldiers and administrators, Along 








these centers were the city-states ruled by vassal princes who Eg 
tianized thems 
Despit 





mors. In Palestine, as in Nubia, the Egyptians 











utilized circuit officials, whose permanent residence was in Egypt, to 


‘oversee provincial affairs. These circuit officials bore the E 





yptian 
titles off imy-r3 /P'sct mht “overseer of northern lands” and wpaoty nsw 
royal envoy 

not be 


The role and status of thi cer of northern lands ca 





precisely defined given the available evidence. ‘The two roles which 


are attested are intelligence gathering (Kadesh Bulletin text) and tax 





collecting (Luxor temple forecourt relief). Other functions cannot be 
precluded. The Aphek Ie 







‘er indicates that Egyptian officials engaged 





but since the text is in Akkadian, the 
function of mediation cannot be definitively associated with the office 
of overseer of northem lands, 

The evidence sugge of northern lands was ni 


h-ranki 





necessarily a hi The titularies of Pen-reé and 





Nuy, who bore the title imy-r3 fst mitt during the reign of Ramesses 
II, do not include any markers of high status. In Nubia the title amy 
73 iSsot rt “overseer of southem lands” is borne by both the viceroy 
ander of Kush. Since all 
of the attested overseers of northern lands except Nuy were also 
ly that the imy-r3 sot mhtt ranked 


wel as the second-in-command in Nubia, or perhaps 


of Kush and his deputy, the troop: 














on the same 
slightly low 

The title wp 
During the Ramesside period, the title was borne by a number of 





nsw seems to indicate function rather than rank 





individuals of varying rank, including the vizier Pre‘-hotep, the vicer 
irthern lands Pen-re‘ and Nuy, an 
f Ramesses II) and 


the scribe Amenemope (during the reign of Merneptah). All of these 


of Nubia Huy, the overseer 





individual named ‘Anty (all during the reig 








individuals were sent as emissaries of the pharaoh to Asia 








were mere courtiers, whereas others were empowered to conduct 


negotiations on behalf of the pharaoh. Whatever their level of author 





ity, they bore the title of royal envoy because they were sent on a 





royal mission, 
A 


de 











palf of the pharaoh, There is no evidence that they 








were being replaced by Egyptian officials during the Ramesside 
period. The extant documentation continues to mention their presence 





within the administra 
Anastasi III, the seri 
tte“ 


on under the title of zene “chief.” In Papyrus 






Amenemope bears the title of royal envoy 
iatics.” The Kadesh Bulletin 
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text holds these vassals accountable for providing the pharaoh with 


accurate intelligence 


In sum, the archaeological and textual data combine to present a 








nation of the region 


h Egyptia 





complex picture involving 
and emulation of Egyptian culture by local elites. The failure of the 
Emulation 





archaeological data to conform in every respect to the F 











ion of Palestine by Egypt 
m of Direct Rule, A 


jan military and administrative personnel were 








That domination did not, however, take the 








small number of Egyp 


haps four imperial centers identified so far, Circuit 














were dispatched from Egypt to 






region as needed. For the most Palestine was governed by local 





vassal princes on behalf of their Egyptian overlord. Over time, many 





members of the local elite classes began to emulate Egyptian cul- 


ture, which would presumably have enhanced their status in the eyes 





of both their own population and the pharaonic bureaucracy 





Impuications For Frrore Reskarcit 








This study represents a first step toward a new understanding of the 
Egyptian Empire in the southem Levant. It offers only a general 
oulline of social and political developments during the Ramessick 
period; fiture research will fill out our picture of these events, clar 





ifying many of the details about which we are not yet certain, I have 





suggested & new para xt much work remains tw be done 





The renewed excavations at Jaffa, under the direction of Ze'ev 





Herzog, will likely elucidate the nature of the pharaonic installation 
d include: ‘To what kind of structure 
sses IH belong? Did Jaffa 


there. Questions to be answe 
he ames of Rai 


function primarily as a site for the co 








tes bearing 











EA 294, or does the evidence 





rain as suggested by Amarna let 


attest to other functic How continuous and extensive wa 








the Egyptian presence? Although the evidence published to date or 
available for examination at the Muscum of the Antiquities of Tel 
Aviv-Jaffa suggests a modest Egyptian presence, further excavation 
\d analysis may reveal a heavily Egyptianized site like Deir el-Balah 
id Beth Shan. 

Each of 


amination than time 











and space will permit in a comprehensive 











synthetic study like this one 
Mex 


vides new insights into their place in the cultural hi 





Betsy Bryan's (1996) analysis of the 
do ivories fro 





the perspective of Egyptian art history pro- 





y of the region, 
She is able to offer a much more precise dating of the pieces and 
to distinguish between the Egyptianizing and Egyptian-style ivories 


If more such studies by the appropriate specialists are forthcoming 





for other artifact types, they will enki standing of the 


processes of Egyptianizau 





One of the most fruitful lines of inquiry is likely to be chemical 













produced, Although cost remains a formidable obstacle to obtaining 


this data, many issues will rest unres 





ced until we know the points 
of production. On the crudest level, place of manufacture is the dis 
tinguishing factor between imported Egyptian artifacts and locally- 
made Egyptian-style artifacts, At present we can make this distinetion 


in only a few cases, most notably “alabaster” vessels and the Bed 








Shan glass and faience objects. On a more sophisticated level, id 





tification of the points of p ion for Egyptian-style artifacts we 
clarify the lines of transmission of Egyptian culture, McGovern (1990) 
has demonstrated that artisans working at Beth Shan produced 
Egypt 
how wide an area the Beth Shan workshop serv 





p-style glass and fhience objects; however, we do not yet know 


Was the man- 








ufacture of Egyptian-style artifacts centralized in onc 








inces sponsor the production of the object 





they wanted? Were artifacts of different types or m: 





rials produced 





at different sites dependant upon the presence of a 





materials? At the heart of these questions is the issue of control of 








The issue of control of the culture suggests the need for a thor 





‘ough study of the iconog: 





aphy of power in Ramesside Palestine 





Such a study w 





4 span artifact types to examine the symbols in 





use, their origins and the modifications they have undergone, The 





cosmopolitan nature of sites like Meg s the question of the 


extent (0 which symbols drawn fic 





spheres, like Hatti and Syria, contributed to the aphy of 





power. I have only touched upon these issues in the discussion of 





gyptianizing objects, such as the Megiddo s, the Balu‘a stele 





and the Lachish sarcophagus with the crude hieroglyphic inscription, 


Another important issue yet to be examined is local and 1 














aphy. Were individual princes n 
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‘own signification for Bg or was pattern of symbol use 


relatively uniform and wi 


In a broader sense as well, this study has scrious implications for 





the history of Syria-Palestine, The 





the way in which we reconstru 





in terms of the causal forces, types of evidence 
and methods we consider, the 





‘e sophisticated our reconstructions 








will be 

We need to recognize the complexity of cultural developments 
giving more attention to internal factors, Until recently historical 
studies have explained social and political developments largely in 
temns of the effects of external forces. Scholars have given significantly 












less credit to the interaction of local forces with those from outside 


Yet this study is a case in point for the benefits of attending to both 





niernal and external factors. The Egyptianization of Ramesside 











rule over the region, nor was ita consequence of internal develop: 





ments alone. Rath wilted from an interaction bewween two cul 








tures, as the local elite classes responded to the policies of the Egyptian 


pservations extends beyond 





ical implication of these 

















ruled. As we continue to write the social history of Syria-Palestine 











we need to attend to the responses of the governed at all levels, a 





Complexity enters into our work as it bec ver more inter 





disciplinary. Noone imagines anymore that a history of Israel or 


Syria-Palestine can be written fr fa single di 











cipline. We recogr 













each requiring its ow od of analysis. Whereas specific issues 











in the social or political I gion might be addressed 








prehensive historical recon: 








the integration of evidence from both types of data. 


Indeed the need to be interdisciplinary is much more extensive than 


this distinction between textual and archay al analysis suggests, 





Within ancient near eastern 






d Assyri 
The problem, of course, is that no scholar can be expert in all 





of these fields. When we attempt to integrate all of them into our 





























work, we run the risk that our amateurism in one or another of 





these disciplines will lead us to a major faux pas. Yet it seems to me 





that we cannot afford not to take the risk. The need to reexamine 
ightly 
her disciplines is uncrit- 


‘our broader models and presupp s too critical. We are r 











critical of scholars whose appropriation 





ical and unsophisticated. If we choose to venture outside our own 
narrow specialties, we have an obligation to educate ourselves as fully 
as possible in each area and to consult liberally with colleagues in 
the various disciplines, but we must also accept the fact that synthetic 


studies will never speak the last word on the details; we can depend 








on the specialists to find the small errors and refine our conclusion: 








Tam under no illusion that my analyses of the various arti 





types will escape the critical eye of specialists in 





many disciplines 
In fact T hope that my work sparks enough interest and controversy 





to lead to improvements in the typologies I have constructed. Although 





T have focused on the broad picture a 





ynthetic approach, the 
details do matter 





Despite these caveats, this study ates the rewards of an 








data sets has not led 
1 of Direct Rule, In 
wuld not lead to a con: 





many scholars to challenge the prevail 








fact, the analysis 








Wr the Elite Emulation m The argumen 









on the cumulative evidence of all the material remains correlated 








With the textual data, € he strengths of interdisciplinary work 





is that it highlights « 





1 presuppositions, since different disciplines 
often operate from different assumptions about their data, In this 
case, the interdisciplinary approach has clarified the need 10 recx 





types has rendered the old model untenable. Although continuir 





study of the Egyptian Empire will undoubtedly result in refinements 


of my reconstruction, we will not be able to return to a nineteenth 





century model of empire 


One important interdisciplinary field, which has informed this 





study, is core-periphery analysis. The model of Elite En 








‘on consideration of Palest al Palestinian 





as peripheral to Egypt: 1 
princes emulated Egyptian culture because E 





pt was the core civ- 
ilization in whose periphery those princes defined themselves. “Peri 
out history. The 





pheral” is an apt description of the region thre 


Israelites, like the political and ethnic entities which preceded them 





in the southern Levant, fell in the periphery of one or another of 







civilizations ancient near east, Insights from core- 
periphery studies may offer new paradi explaining the polit- 
ical and cultural history of Israel as they have for Ramesside Palestine 
Futae reearch in the biwory ‘of Syria-Palessne will certainly tc 


highly interdiseiplinary in character. We will need to continue to 


develop ways to synthesize evidence drawn from a wide variety of 


disciplines. The result will be a much more nuanced picture of social 
and political developments in the region 
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TYPOLOGY OF EGYPTIAN-STYLE POTTERY 














The type below is based primarily on the form of 








the vessels, The terminology and methodol 
19 222). The follow 





zy for analyzing pottery 














given primary attention: 











cal, hyperboloid); simple, inflected, composite, or complex. contour 





neck shape; base treatment; and the presence or absence of other 





appendages. 









manufacturing techniques, and function, among the typological cri: 


teria, but information on these attributes is not always available for 





the vessels under study 


Many key sites in Palest excavated carly in this century 





or even at the end of the last century before the development of 
modem stratigraphic excavation techniques. The classification of the 









on assumptions which are now outdated, and the descriptions and 
1 r 








drawings are not always adeq allow a reclassific Informa 





mally included 





es in Pale ince 1950, 


d, including a handful currently under exca 





Numerous other relevant 








vation. Prelim ient data to 





ry reports in some cases provide st 





f the site and of the excavated 





pottery corpus, For the others, it is necessary to rely on the gencro. 





sity of the excavator to share informat nal co 








cation. In cither event, the available infor s not include all 





of the data which 1¢ useful in developing a sophisticated 


typology of the ceramic material 





These limitations of the database led me to decide to formulate 





the type 





ogy through an analysis of yessel shape alone, Nevertheless, 


I will include a discussion of other ai 





ibutes in the description of a 
particular type when such information is available and illuminating 
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In or 





1 to establish that the pottery types identified below do in 


pt, I surveyed the public 











excavations of Egypt, although I did not attempt to be exhaustive 


in this regard. T found gies to be particularly 





‘0 published typol 





helpful: Holthoer’s (1977) volume on the ceramic material from Egyp- 
tian pharaonic sites in Nubia and Nagel’s (1938) study of the bowls 
Medinch. 


Holthoer’s (1977) treatment of New Kin; 


fiom Deir 








n pottery is extremely 





useful, despite the fact that he aling with cighteenth-dynasty 





Nubian sites, rather than nineteenth- and twentieth-dynasty Egypt. 





Most of the pottery types represented in Holthoer’s corpus are ex 





lived in Egypt, so that the temporal difference is not 
Although Nubia 


and Palestine are separated by a vast geographic distance, this dif 





rgh and Troy 1991; 1 








ged by the fact that b 





ference is br h were part of the Egyptian im: 





perial periphery. The fact that most of the Egyp 
atested in LB IB-Iron 1A Palestine are also foun 
hed bel 





an pottery types 
in Holthoer's 





typology, as will be establ epresents a significant datum 





for comparative analysis and suggests that the range of types attested 


is not rand dont 








Nagel (1938) created a typology of the bowls from Deir el-Medinch, 


most of which derive from tomb contexts datable to the nineteenth 








and twentieth dynasties. He also published line-<rawings and brief 


descriptions of the tomb The descriptions of the fabrie and 





the decoration are usually limited to the color of the clay or the 





on of wares and mam 





paint. While this does not allow for a compar 


facturing techniques, it does at le 





provide a large ceramic corpus 


of Ramesside date which can be used to compare the form of pot 








The typology presented below does not, however, reproduce either 





scribed above. It is, rather, a typology 





ff the two typologies 








siderably more restricted than cither of the other two. The only dis 





pptian-style vessels occurring in Palestine, a corpus which is cor 


tinctions made are those which are deemed meaningful in the 








text. In the discussion of each type, I will 
s of Holthoer (1977) and Nagel (1938) for com- 
At the conclusion of each discussion, I will proviee 









allels to the type 
parative purpos 


an exhaustive listin, ecurrences in Pal 





tine and representative 





but not necessarily exhaustive, listings of ¢ 


Nubia during 





currences in Egypt and 





teenth through the qwenticth dynasties 
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In this study 





A brief word needs to be said about terming 





the term “Egyptian” is reserved for artifacts which have been deter 





mined through trace element analysis to have been produced in the 


Nile Valley. Objects of E 


indicate 





ptian style which trace clement analysis 











tion Egyptian.” The term “E 
istics and is neutral with respect to place of manufacture 








The term “family,” as utilized by Holthoer is rou 





parable to the use of “type” in this study (Rice 1987: 276) and in 
Nagel’s (1938) typolos 


of a “type” in Holthoer 


A “subtype” in this study is the equivalent 








Eovenax-Srvte Porrery Tyres 1 LB IB-lrox IA Pavesrive 


The presentation of the types is organized into three broad categor 





ies: unrestricted, restricted (handle and restricted (with handle 
None of the unrestricted vessels had handle 

Sixteen types were identified in the corpus of Egyptian-style pot 
tery from LB IHB-lron IA Palestin 


these types could be further subdivided into wo subtyps 


an sites (see Table 2). Three of 








ing a 





of nineteen types/subtypes, Types known by only one 





example are discussed under the head + Egyptian-style vessel 








pe 1: Saucer Bowls (Figure 1:1-6 





The Saucer Bow! is an ur 





ided to extremely shallow and flared. If the walls are relatively 


and dircet. Vessels with a more 





similar to a modern saucer. The base may be rounded or flat, The 





rim may be decorated with a band of red paint 
Some of the Saucer Bowls from Palestine have a string-cut_ base 
‘eg. M. Dothan and Freedrman 1967: fig. 22:3; Loud 1948: pl. 65:5, 








nd Harding 1940: @ 


ades straw temper ( 


19; Oren 1984b: fig. 4 Tufnell 
and/or are made from a fabri 
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M. Dothan in press: 56, fig. H:1, 3, 5; M. Dothan and Freedman 
1967: fig, 22:1, 3; Loud 1948: pl. 65:5, 19), features which are typ- 


similar vessels found in Nubia (Holthoer 1977; 122-23). A 





ical o 





Jack of detailed information on fabric and manufacturing technique 





makes it impossible to say whether or not these features are alsc 





characteristic of Saucer Bowls from within 





gypt proper or to deter 





mine just how common they are in Palestine 

The Saucer arable to Nagel’s Types X, XI, XIV, and 
XVIII (Nagel 1938: 168-170, 181-182, 190-191) and to Holthoer’s 
Family PL (Holthoer 1977: 122-93, pls. 27-28). Sawer Bowls 
extremely common in New Kin 
date from the | 





is com 














cdom Egypt where they rau 
g. Amara, Gus 
g. Deir clMedineh, Tell cl-Yahudiyeh 

The Saucer Bowl is the most frequently attest 
tery type in the LB IB-lron IA Pale 





h dynasty (¢ b) 10 the 20th dynasty 














the twenty-one sites which 





luced Egyptian-style 
a variety of different 
Oren 1973: 104) 
ht-sided bowls (Oren 1984: 41), v-shaped bowls (T. 


vessels. They are referred to in the literature 
terms: coarse ware bowls (T. Dothan 1979: 





1979: 55), shallow bowls (Pritchard 198( 
T. Dothan 1979: 12; Oren 1973: 103 


and saucer bowl: 














Pale 
Tell e“Ajul (Duncan 1930: Types 3A, $C, 12G2, 12K; Petrie 1992: 
pl. XXVII2K2; 1933: pl. X36, 49, 
Iphek (Beck and Kochavi 2-38, fig. 2:1-3 
Ashdod (M. Dothan and Freedman 1967: fig. 22:1-3; M. Dothan 197 La 
fig. Ish fi 1-5, 16: 
Bath Sh rald 1930: pl. XLLI-3: James 1966: figs. 49:9, 12, 
52:15, 3, 5734-5, ‘Oren 1973: 103-104, figs. 42:1 





43:13, 15, 44:1-6, 46:17; James and McGovern 1993: 8:6-9, 13:13, 
#12, 4 1 4, 6-8, 10-11, 51 
Balak (T. Dothan 1979: 
Fara {S) (Duncan 193K AQ and 15D; Starkey 
and Harding 1932: pl. LXXXIIL: Types @J and 12G1; LAA #16919, 
1.6921, 1.6922, and 16923 from Tomb 905 and #1.6957 from Tomb 
Gazer (Macali 
1970: pl 
1986: pls. 14:5, 16:9, 18:18, 21:5) 
Tel Haror (Oren personal communication) 
Harwit (Oren personal ce 
Hazor (Yadin et al. 19 
CCLXXIX:1-2) 








+ 1912 pl. LXXXE3, 7; Dever, Lance and Wright 


19; Dever, ed. 1974: pls. 24 % Dever 





pls, CXXXUEI, CXLIEI-4; 1961: pl 
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1891: pl. VIENI-112, 
928: pl. XLVI Type 6E, XLIX: Types 3¢ 






















and Harding pl. XL:90-91; 1958: pl. 72: 
LIL90-L.IE91; Yanai 1986: pl. 13:1-7) 

Megddo (Guy 1938: pls. 19:10, 30:2, 32:16, 36:2, 37:5, 59:5, 69:7; Loud 
948: pls. 65:19-20, 69:2: 





Tel Mor (M. Dk 


Pritchard 1960; fig. 46A:1, 2, 3, 6; Tubb 1988: fig 





Tel Ser (Oren 19B4b: 41 and fig 
Timna’ (Rothenberg, 1988: fig. 20:10) 





























XLVI, 





e 198 


Amara, (8th dynasty 





fig. 10.1:5-6 
Deir cl-Medineh, \Sth-20th dynasty (Nagel 1938: figs. 2:60-63, 65-76, 
6:20-40, 26:152-154, 27:155-194 

Guna, Sethos 1 1987: 3852-53, 47:224-226) 





Gurob, V8th-191h dynasty (Brunton and Engelbach 1927; pl, XXXII 





NE 
nasty (Petrie, Brunton, and Murray 1923: pl. LVUL 





XXXVC 


Tall er Retabeh, VAh-2 ty (Petrie 1989: 


Saft, New Kingdom (Petrie 1989: pl. XXXIXC 






Sagan th-19%h dynasty (Martin 1985: 
Sat th dynasty (Bourriau and Millard fi 
Tell el-Vah Och dynasty (Griffith 1890; 








Buhen, New Kingdom (Emery, Smith and Milli 





179: pls, 64:62, 6 





Type Vb) 


Thutmose IV (Vereout 








Senna, \8th-19th dynasty (Dunham and Janssen 1960: fig. 46:24-3 

Soleb, 18th-19th dynasty (Giorgini XIV:I-4 

Wadi es-Sebua-A Surcey, Nev Emery and Kirwan 1935: 
pl. 36: D.XilLc, f 





Type 2: Flanged-rim Boocls (Figure 1 
The Flanged: 








Buel is an unrestricted vessel with a simp 





base, an 4 rim, The rim and/or upper body are dec- 


which was tied 





‘orated with bands of cord impressions from ro 





around the bowl when it was leather-hard (Beit-Arich 1985: 50) 


Although it 





mon in Egypt, this type is extremely rare in 
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Palestine and is known from only two sites, both in the southern 
ff the region. The F 
Types CU6 and GU7 an 





d-rim Bowl is comparable to Holthoer’s 


» Nagel’s (1938) Types IX and XV 






Palestine 
Deir el-Balah (Beit-Arich 1985: fig. 5: 


Lachish (Tufvell, Inge, and Ha 58:56 





1940: pls. $84: 











y (Peet and Loar 1913: pl. VI9=10) 
Balabish, New Kingdom (Wainwrigh XXIV25) 

Deir e-Metineh, \9th dynasty (Nagel Vil, X) 

Meydum, 18th’ dynasty (Petrie, Wainwright, and Mackay 1912: 
XVUb41 

Riqgeh, V8th-19th dynasty (Enge 











15: pl. XXXIV:5p) 


Nii 





Fadrus, early 18th dynasty (Holthoe 


Type 3: Spinning Bawls (Figure 1 


The Spinning Bowl is an 


loop handles. ‘The form 


vessel with one to four interior 








dies, varies, although the vessel is usually deep. 





T. Dothan’s (1963) studies of this type have shown that its func- 
tion was to facilitate the spinning process. Clear evidence for its use 
b ps 


m. The bowl was 


can be found in Egyptian ¢ 
dating to the Middle Ki 
the ball of thread which was t¢ 





ings and w 










sed for moistening 











1 permitted the spinner to spin 


more than one thread at a time, Dothan al des that t 








Bowel was introduced into the Palestinia 
Egypt during ¢ ne Age 

The Spinming Bow! is Nagel’s Type XVI (Nagel 1938: 189-88, pl. 
XI, figs. 152-161) and is known in Egypt throughout the New 


Spin ceramic corpus fra 








and occurs, to the 





om. It is unattested in Holthoer’s corp 
best of my knowle 


Kingdom (Buhen, 





at only one Nubian site dating to the New 





Palestine 








Tell e-‘Ajjul (Petrie 1952: pl. XXVI: Type 15W3} 

Beth Shan (Fitzgerald 1930: pls. XLI29, XLIV:I1; James 1966: f 
49:21, 50:2, 51:10, (6:17; Yadin and Geva 1986: 
and fig, $4:2; James and McGovern 1993: fig, 27:10- 





Deir e-Balah (T. Dothan 1985: 42 
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Megiddo (Loud 1948: fig. 70: 


et al, 1904: ph. LX:122) 
y 1923: pl. XLVIL; Rese 








Nagel ph. XI, fig 





New Kingdom (Emery, Smith and Millard 1979: pl. 6 








Tipe 


fs Cuprand-saucers (Figure 1210-1. 





The Cup-and-saucer i owl with a cup in its cen: 





ter. The outer bow! has a simple or inflected contour, and may be 





d. The inner bowl usually has 








an inflected contour. A hole may be pierced through the wall of the 





inner bow! near where it joins the base of the outer bow. 


The Cup-and-saucer is first attested in Palestine in the Late Bronze Il 





period, although it is found in Egyptian contexts as early as the 
Middle Kingdom. One example comes from a twelfth dynasty con 
h (Engelbach 1915: pl. XXXII 





text at Rig 6). The vessel con: 





cup with an inflected contour, Another Cup-and-saucer was found at 
Shalfak in Nubia and is he Middle Kingdom (Dunham 
1967; ‘Type XVII). ‘The outer bow! has a broad, flat base, straight 


sides and an everted rim. The inner cup resembles that of the ves 








wel from Riggch. 

This shape also appears in metal in Middle Kingdom Egypt 
Although metal vessels are not common in the Twelfth Dynasty, wo 
copper vessels with conical inner and outer bowls and everted rims 
Taf, 46:217A, 222), One 


the provenience of 





can be dated to this period (Radwan I 


of the vessels derives from a tomb at Dahs! 











The possibility that the Cup-and an independent develop- 





ment in Palestine, deriving from vessels attested in early perioc 


must, however, be addressed. A small number of bowls with inner 





cups have been found in Early and Middle Bronze A\ 





ntexts, 
but R. Amiran (1953: 147) correctly argues that it is difficult to trace 
4 continuity in form from the earlier vessels to the LB IT type 


Double bowls” have been found in Early Bronze contexts at two 
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sites—Gezer (Rowe 1935: pl. I) and Tel Aviv (Kaplan 1951 
but the resemblance to the Late Bronze Cup-and-saucer consists solely 
in the concept of an interior cup. The Early Bronze “double bowl 
have handles. The “d 


and the inner “bow!” is actually a restricted vessel. The “double 





ble bow!” from Gezer has a ledge handle 





bowl” from Tel Aviv has a vertical loop handle, and the inner bowl 





has a scalloped rim. 
There is one pedestal bow! with an inner cup from Middle Bronze 
Megiddo (Loud 1948: pls. 45:19, 130-1), b 





ain the resemblance 


is limited to the concept of an interior cup. The bowl is a lange 





carinated bowl with a pedestal base; the inner cup is also carinated 


and stands on a tall stem (or cylindrical base 





Having examined all of cential local precursors, the possi- 








bility that the Cup-and-saucer originated as an Egyptian pottery type 


remains open, That this vessel is not well-attested in New Kingdom 





Egypt may be due to a specialized cultic function and to the lim- 





unt of pottery published from cultic contexts in Egypt. The 





temporal priority of the type in Egypt, as established by the Middle 





es to suggest its Egyptian heritage 
Three functions have been proposed for the Gij-and-saucer; lamp 


Kaplan 1951: 23-24; 1954: 91-92; J. W. Crowfoot, G. M. Grow’ 














and Kenyon 195 incense er (Amiran 1953: 148), and 
libation vessel (M. Dothan 1953: 152; Amiran 1969: 303). A. Mazar 
1985: 79) has suggested that the variations in the shape of the Cup 








necting hole, may reflect similar variat 


This vessel, which is Nagel’s Type XII (Nagel 1938: pl. IX), occurs 
at thirteen sites in LB [B-lron TA Pal 








Palestin 

Tell elAjjul (Petrie 1982: pl. LIX: Type 91V 

Ashdod (M. Dothan and Freedman 1967: figs. 18:11, 25:4; M. Dothan 
1971: fig, 82:4 

Beth Shan (Fitzgerald 1930: pls. XL-26-28, XLIV:14-15, XLVIE18; 
James 1966; figs. 50:6 9, 58:10; Yadin and Geva 1986: fig, 
¥4:2; James and McGovern 199: B:14-15) 

Beth Shemesh (Grant and Wright 1939: pls. XXXIEI1, X1:29 

Deir ‘Alla (Franken 1961: pl. 4; 1969: 142: 

Gezer (Dever 1974: 54 and pl. 27:18; 1986: pl. 20:20 
Tel Haror (Oren per 

Haracit (Oren 

Hazor Vadin 
Tel el-Hesi (Pe 














al. 1960: pl. CXLVE 
ie 1891: pl. VI:103; B 
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L Tufnell, I 
pl. 72:626) 
Megiddo (Guy 1938: figs. 5:5, 19:16, 3: 
17-18, 59:16, 66:22-23; Loud 1948: f 
Teall e-Saf (Bliss and Macalister 
Tel Sera! (Oren 1984: fig. 4:6) 











Fagypt 
Deir e-Medinch, Rasmes 
Mit Rahineh, Ramessiek 





Nage 
Anth 





Type 5: Tazze (Figure 2:1 


ir, The 
56), or it 


The Tazza is an unrestricted vessel with a complex con 








bowl of the vessel may be cylindrical (T. Dothan 1S 





may be composed of two hyperboloids which joi 
Tufnell 1958; pl. 72:640-641). The Tazza 
The Tazza is a common type of alabaster vessel (see discussion 


below in Appendix B, Ni 
tery. It is classified as Egyptian-style because it is a ceramic imitation 











n-ceramic Ve 





els), but is quite rare in pot 





of a vessel type which clearly originates in the Nile Valley. In Egypt 


it occurs in alabaster and metal, but apparently not in pottery 
Palestin 
Deir e-Balah (1. Dothan 1979: ill Arich 1985: fig. 6:4 
Lachish (Tufnell 1940: pl. 478 WS: pl. 72:610-G41 





Type 6: Flower Pots (Figure 2:2 





is an unrestricted vessel with a simple contour and 





The Flower P 

4 flat base, The contour of the Flower Poti 
raight-sided Saucer Bocel, alth 
acteristic feature of the Flower P 


not unlike that of the 
Pot is deeper. The char- 
es with the Beeboitle 








ba 
with a hole near the center before firing, and deep fingerprints are 


we Type 7, below), is its base treatment. Th is usually pierced 








nove the base 
dd for the Flower Pot: bread mold, 
+ for solid obj 


pressed into the outer wall just 





Three functions have been propo 
incense burner, and contai ts such as fruits or tools 
Holthoer 1977: 83). Whil 


sel with a he 









ggestion is appre 
of the Flower Pot cannot be 

Beerbott 

discussion will be provided under Type 7: Beerbottl 





considered in isolation from that of th Therefore further 
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The Flower Pot constitu 
nd Holthocr’s 
New Kin; 


Nagel’s 14) Type XX 


pl. 18) Family FP. It is common in 








om Egypt and Nubia but rare in Palestinian cc 








Beth Shan report finding two bases of Mo 





James and McGovern 1993: fig. 12:4), but the bases are so short 
that it is not clear if the vessels are Floce Pots or Beerbottles, If they 
are Flower Pots, then Beth Shan is the 
both Flow 













and Beerbottles were foun 




















Palestin 
Bath Shan (James and McGovern 1993: fig. 12:4 
Harust (Oren personal comm 
Megiddo (Gu 
E 
Deir el-Medinh, Ramesside (Nagel 1938; figs, 34:20, 58:7-11, 56:18 
Ema, eatly 18th dynasty (Downes 1974: ‘Types 12A, 128) 
Gurna, Sethos 1 (Mydiwice 1987: figs. 49-31 
Gurob, Vbuh-19th dynasty (Brumon Hach 1927: pl. XXXIV 
Types 13V, 13W 
cS th ‘yn purriaw a 1971: fig, 3:24 
Nuh 
iba, 18th-19ch dynasty (Steindon 1937; Tafel 77:25) 
18th dynasty (Holthoer 1977 pl 
Lith-L9dh dynasty (Minault and Thill 1974: ph Vib 
Dunham and Janssen 1960: pl. 11:2 
nasty (Giorgini 19) XIV:14-15 
fi es-Sebua-Adindan Surey, New Kingdom (Emery and Kirwan 1995: 
I. 36: Type D-XIL 
ited Vessels (Handlele 
Beerbottles (Fig 
battle is a restricted vessel with a cylindrical or ovaloid body 





pulder, short cylindrical neck, and flat base. The base 





ment is the same as that of the Hower Pot (sce Type 6, above), con- 
sisting of a hole in the center of the base ar prints pressed 





into the outer wall 
The function of Flower Pi 





is still much debated. 





The presence of the hole in the base severely limits the number of 








be put. As was noted in the discussion of 
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Type 6 above, Holthoer (1977: 83) has suggested that Flaver Pots 








s or tools, as incense burn- 
Fadi 





ers, or as bread molds, He argues further 
type 






ther represent the Eg 


beer, since they are found in 









The Flower Pots would then be votive symbols for the bread offering, 


and the Beerbotiles would symbolize the beer offeri 






s and Beerbotlles occur pr 
ckMedinch, Esna, Gurna, Gurob, Sawima, 
Valley of the Queens) and foundation deposits (e.g. Armant, Gurna 
Thebes). Indeed, Mysliwiee (1 es ae 

monly occurring ce in New Kingdom funer 
ary contexts. While Flower Pots and Be appear side-by-side in 


foundation deposits (e.g. Gurna, Thebes), it is only rarely that they 
c 


marily in wo con- 








87: 39) maintains that Beerb 





the most ce 














are found in the same tomb (¢.g, Esna Tomb In most case 





individual tombs do not contain vessels of both type 





Itis interesting to note that whereas the two types regularly appear 





x! site in Palestine has pro: 





duced examples of both forms, with 





possible exception of Beth 
Shan (see discussion under Type 6, ak 
The Be 
or an “industry” pot (Franken 1969: 107), is att 
sites in LB IB-lron LA Palesti 

The Beerbottle is well-known 
the New Kingdom. In Holthoer’s 











at cight 





) Egypt and Nubia throughout 
is Family BB (Holthe 













1977: 86-88, pl. 18) 
Palestine 
Ashded (M. Dothan in press: fig. 11224; 197 ta: fig, 81:14) 
Beth Shan (Fitagerald 1930: pls. XLII, 14, XLV:7, XLVIU27; James 
1966: figs, 31:9, 49:6, 31:6, 34:1; Yadin and Geva 1986: 84, fig 
35:3; James and McGovern 1993: figs 20) 
Deir ‘Alla (Franken fig, 2: 
Deir el-Balak (T. Dothan 1985: 42 


B 
Tell el-Far'a (8) (Starkey and Harding 1932: pl. LXXXVIL: Type 94 
Tel Harr (Oren personal comrounicatior 
Tel Mor (M, Dothan 197}a: 155, n, 5; in press: 56) 
Si‘diveh (Pritchard 1980: fig, 7 


Tel Sera’ (Oren personal communication) 








Deir et-Medineh, Ras 
Gurna, Sethos 1 (M 
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th dynasty (Branton and E 
3A, 53¢ 

19th dynasty (Aston 1989: fig. 3:2 

1 (Petrie 1989: pl. XXXIXD:72-73 

19th dynasty (Martin 1985: pl. 35:38-39) 

early 18th dynasty (Loyrette and Fekri 1991: fig, 10) 





hh 1927: pl. NXXVIIL 








937: Tafel 72:1 1b) 
and Millard 1979: pl. 66:104~106) 











Fadrus, 18th dynasty pl. 18) 
Senna, New King Janssen 1960: figs, 22-23, 46:24 
2-666, 24-2-638, pl. L:11-1 
h—19th dynasty (Gi ol, XIVE16-1 
Seba dynasty (Emery and Kirwan 








yptian-style jars excavated in Palestine are frequently subsumed 
under the broad category of “drop-shaped” or “date-shaped” jars 
ef, Amiran 1969: 1 Starkey and Harding 1932: 
1981: 41; Gonen 1992: 50). Holt 











of Egyptian forms among these vess 





all, six types/subtypes of Egyptian: in be identified within 





the LB IIB/Iron IA Palestinian ceramic corpus: Slender Ovoid Jars, 
Widemouthed Ovoid Jars, Fwunel-necked Jars, Globular Jars, Roundbased Necked 


Jars, and Flathased Nock 








Te 8: Ovvid Jars (Figure 2-4 


Ovoid Jars have an inflected contour, an ellip dy, and a rounded 





base, They may be dec 





ed with horizontal red bands of paint 
Some have such a wide mouth that they are virtually cylindrical (fg 


2:4); others have an obvious inflection point and a clearly hyper- 





boloid neck (fig. 2:5 
Included in this type are Holth 
Families JO (Roundt 
Jars). 
at sites at which the slender sub-type (Holthoer’s Family JO) is also 
attested, namely Tell e-‘Ajjul, Beth Shan and Tell el-Far‘a (S 





155-163, pls. 35~38) 
-d Ovoid Jars) and JW (Widemouthed Ovoid 


Palestine, the widemouthed sub-type has only been found 
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Type 8A: Slender Ovvid Jars (Figure 2:5 











Slender Ovid Jars are comm 
In Palestine, they have 


the New King 












Tell e-‘Ajul (Pewie 1932; pl. XXIX31H7, 31K) 
Beth Sh rerald 1930: pl, XLI30; James and McGovern 1995; 
10:6) 


Tall d-Fara (8) (Dv 
pls, LXXXVIIL an 


75N; Starkey and Harding 1932 
XCI-XCIIE: Types 75N4, 75N 


















Harwit (Oren personal communication) 
Megiddo (Gu pl 57:9) 
Tal Sent (Oren personal communication 

Bop 

late 18th dynasty (Frankfort and Pendlebury 1939: pl. LILXY 

Deir d-Medineh, \Sth-20ch dynasty (Nagel 1990: figs. 29, 8:5, 9:9-10, 
1O:14-15, 39:12, 6, 44:4, 70: 
Esma, easly \8th dynasty (Downes 1974: Types 49, B5A, 10 


Groh, V8the-191h, 
XXXV:20-2¢ 
Lahn, \8th dynasty (P 
Types 262, 262, 
Saft, New Kiny Petrie 1989; pl. NXXIXC:55-56 
Saggara, 19h dynasty (Martin 1985: pls. 35:41—14 


asty (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pls. XXXIV 








trie, Brunton and Murray 192: 





LVI 














Sau ih Bourriau and Millard 1971: fig. 4:39, 47-4 
T 20th dynasty (Griffith 1890; pl. XV: 

Nii 
Aniba, \Bth-1th dynasty (Steindodl 1937: 6:29-25, 77:26, 
Fadrus, easly Vth dynasty (Holthoer 1977: pls. 3: 





Migista, Thutmose It (Vercout 
Sai, early 18th dynasty (Minault and Thill 1974: pl. VIC 
Sanna, New Kingdom (Dunham and Janssen 1960: figs. 17 
46:24-3-127, 24-3-129, 24-3-278 

Soleb, 8th-19th dynasty (Giorgini pl. XIV 
Wadi es-Sebus-Adindan Sur 119th dynasty (Emery and Kirwan 


1955: pl. $6: Type D.VI 




















Type 





demouthed Ovoid Jars (Figure 2:4 





Altho Ovoid Jars are common in New Kin 
and Nubia, they are extremely rare in Palestine. As was noted above, 
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found. Widemouthed Ovoid Jars may 





ated with bands of red 





paint on the neck and body 





Paleti 
Tell ‘Api (Petrie: 1931: pl. XLIESIK3; 1932: pl. XXIX:31K6 
Bath Shan (James and McGovern 199: a14 
Tell d-Fata (8) (Starkey ani o LXXXVII and XCI 





XCIII: Types 75N1, 75N3, 75N5 


Peet and Woolley 1923: pl. L:XXV/184 


O38: fig, 2:90, 58:1, 110:54) 
Engelbach 1929; pls. XXXIV 
2F, 29H, 22N, 92U, 22K, 





HL, 43M 
Brinton and Murray 1925: pl. LVI: Type 





Lalu, V8 dynast 





ph N th dynasty (Aston 1989: 








ift, New Kingdom 1989: pl. NXXIXC:50-54 
Swi au and Millard 1971: fig, 4 
Tell l-Yohue i Griffith 1890: pl. XV4 
Nib 
Aiba, \8ih-19th 037: Tafel 72:1 1a, 73:1 
Buhen, New Kir and Millard 1979: pl. 64:59-5 
F r " 
Mi Thu 67: Type I 
s th 19th pls, XIV:20, XIV39) 
Wadi ex-Sebua- Jom (Emery and Kirwan 1935: 





Type 9: Funnel-necked Jars. (Figu 





nmnel-necked Jars, in ite silhou- 








d Jars, have a comps 








ette and an ellipsoid k. They share with Ovoid Jars an 





idy and a re 





ellipsoid 





eypt, they date as carly a 
the late eighteenth dynasty Amara) and as late as the twentieth 


eg. Tell el-Yahudiyeh) 
This type 








comparable to Holthoer’s 





Family FL 
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Amara, late 18th 


LIVILXXVIN/2 
Deir el Modine, \9th 






Peet and Woolley 1923: pls. LEXLIV/1061 





Gur, 18th-19th dyna nton and Eng 
Types 41, 43N, 43P, XXXVI: Types 431 
Quntr/ Piramesse-Nord, 20th dynasty (Aston 1989: fig. 3:1 
New Kingdom (Petrie 1989: pl, XXXIXC-60, 62 

1 ith dynasty (Griffith 1890: pl. XIV 





+h 1927: pls. XXNVIL 











4 18th-19th dynasty (Steine 
New Kingdom (Emery, Smith and Millard 1979: pl. 60:9, 13) 
early 18th dynasty (Holthoer 1977: pl. 5 

Wadi ‘es Sebua-Adinden Sure, \8th-19th dynasty (Emery and Kirwan 

1935: pl. 36:D.VLE 





fT 1987: Tafel 72:12 




























Type 10: Globular Jars 


Figur 





ar Jars are characterized by a composite or complex contour 











comer point is always located at the junction of the neck and the 
body. Another comer point may appear at the point of maximum 
diameter, yielding a complex silhouette. Globular Jars may be deco: 





rated with bands of red paint on the neck and body 


hoct’s (1977: 150-154, pls, 34-35) 





This type is paralleled by He 





Family GJ. Like the other jar types already discussed, they are com: 


ghout the New Kin 





Palestin 
Bah 9 
Bath 8 
Haru 
Med 











1923: pl. XLVILXX 
987: fig, 10.3:635 





62041, 62026) 
Deir Mi athy-20th dynasty (Nagel 1930; figs. 12:24, 43:1, 47:23, 





18th—19th dynasty (Brunton and Ens 


N, 310, XXXVI Types 37-39) 
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Lahun, 18th dynasty (Petrie, Brunton and Murray 












Types 36S, 39M 
Quntr/ Pramesse-Nord, \9th-2ist dynasty (D. As 9: figs. 3:1, 7:1, 4 
Saft, New Kingdom (Petrie 1989: pl. XXXIXD:82-86 





Suwsima, 18th dynasty (Bour 
Tat el-¥ 





nd Millard 1971: fig. 
(Griffith 1890: pl. XV:5) 





eh, 20th dynast 



















Buhen, New Kingde 
Fadrus, easly VE 
Mirgissa, Thu 
Sonna, 18th 
M-2-67 
Suleb, 18th-19ch dynasty (Giorgini 1971: pl. XVI37-3% 
Wadi e:-Sebua-Adindan Surcer, New Kingdom (Emery and Kirwan 1935 
pl. 36: Type D.IV 





n (Emery, Smith and Millard 1979: pl. 63 
i dynasty (Holthoer 1977: pls. $4~35) 

mose III (Vercoutter 1975: fig. 70: Type X: 

h dynasty (Dunham and Janssen 1960; fig. 46:24-3~125, 


































Type 11: Necked Jars (Figure 3:2 











Necked Jars are distinguis 
neck, Like Globular 
pherical by 





cd from Globular Jars by the presence of a 
tour and a nearly 











ly. The neck curves outward. Nevked Jars may 








1 rounded or a flat base, allowing them to be separated 
uub-types, 

Although the Necked Jars from Tell cl-F 
make them apy Jars, the 
Shan has a within Hol 
163-168, pls, 39-40) Family NJ (Roundbased Necked Jar 


4 have short necks, which 








ar quite similar to from Beth 





ler neck and 





Type 11A: Roundbased Necked Jars (Fig 


Palestine 
Beth Shan (Jarnes and McGovern 1993: fig. 28:13) 
Tell el-Fava (S) (Danes Types 4162, 41N 








Amama, late 18th dynasty (Poet 
XXV/1016B, XXV/3; Ri 
Deir Modine, \9eh-20th, dyn 


pl. XLIX:XXII/1039, 














Gurob, V81h-19th dynasty (Bru pl. NXXVII 
Type 43D) 
Sina, 18th dynasty (Bourria and Millard 5: 
Tell e-Yahudiveh, 20th dynasty (Griffith 1890: 
Nahi 
Fadrus, early 18th dynasty (Holthoer 1977: pls. 39-40) 


Sub, U8th-19ch dynasty (Giorgini 1971: pl. XV26 
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w-Adlindan S: h-19th dynasty (Emery and Kirwan 
96D.) 


























41P, 41Q 


rma, late 18th dynasty (Frankfort and Pendlebury 1933: pl. LILXV/2) 


Type 12: Hanlleless Prides (Figure 3:5-6 
Handleless Pyxides are small containers which have a composite or 


complex contour, a spherical or low ellipsoid body, and a neck which 





curves outward, In addition to the comer point at the junction of 
he neck and the body, there may be another comer point at the 


of maximum diameter. The base may be flat or rounded. 












fF red painted lines may appear on the shoulder 

Type sponds to Holthoer’s 134-143, pls, 30°32) 
Families CS (Shorinecked Carinated Vessels) and CV (Ordinary 
Carinated Vessels). The Handleless Pyxix is an extremely long-lived 
shape in Egypt, Examy ec been found which date as early ai 





the Second Intermediate Period and as late as the twentieth dynasty 


Holthoer 1977: 133) 








lebury 1983: pl. LIVXX/6 


1974: Types 129C, 129D, 1298 
nd Engelbach 1927: pls. XXXV 
J, XXIX: Types 77D, 778, 77H 





id Murray 1923: pl. LVIM: Type 
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Sweima, 18th dynasty (Bourriau and Millard 1971: figs 
Griffith 1890: pl. XV:5 


Tall e-Yahudiyeh, 20th dye 


Nubia 

Aniba, 18th~19ch dynasty (Steindorfl 1937: Tafel 79:33, 
Buken, New Kingdom (Emery, Smith and Millard 1979: pl. € 
Fadrus, early 18th dynasty (Ho 7 


hoer pls. 30-32 
Senna, \8th-19th dynasty (Dunbar V 


anssen 1960: 46:24-3 

Soleb, 1Bth—19th dynasty (Giorgini 19 385, pl. XITL25 

Wadi es-Sebua-Adindan Survey, New Kingdom (Emery and Kirwan 
pl. 36: Type D.XVP 


Type 13: Handleless: Storage 
The Handleless Storage Jar is an extremely large, hanelleless, restricted 


vessel, exceeding 500 mm in height, The ovaloid- ly has 
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a low maximum diameter. The base is rounded, and the rim is thick 





ened or folded over. The Handleless Storage Jars found in Palestine 
are usually shortnecked, comparable to Holthoer’s (197: 80-83, pls 
16-17) Types STI and ST2 





Vessels of this type were found at seven sites in LB IHB-Iron IA 


Palestine 


Palestin 
Iphek (Beck and Kochavi 1985 
Bath Shan (Yadin and Gev 
Deir ‘Alla (Franken 1969: fig. 76:1 
Harast (Oren personal 
Megidde (Guy 1938: pl. 37:10; Loud 1948: pl 
Till es Sdidiyeh (Pritchard 1980: fig. 15:5; Tubb 1988; 


16: fig. 354 























Timna! (Rothenberg. 19% 
Egp 

Anama, lave 18th dynasty (Peet and Woolley 1928: pls. NLIX:XX/23} 

LITELXVH/119) 

Deir e-Medineh, 19h dynasty (Nagel 1938: fig. 70:12) 

Gab, \8h-19th dynasty (Brunton anel Engetbach 1927: pl. XXXVEWOA) 

Quntr/ Pramesse-Nord, 9th dynasty (Aston 1989: fig 43) 

s 1 dynasty (Bourriau and Millard 1971: fig. 4:40, 46 

Villy ofthe Queens, early 18th elynasty (Loyrette and Fekri 1991: figs. 4 
Nil 


ry, Smith and Mill 
Hotthoer 19. 
pam and Janssen 1960: fig, 19:28-1-18 








Giorgini 1971: pl. XVI 
ath dynasty (Emery and Kirwan 193: 





Restricted Vessels (With Handle 





The Ti 
The tall neck is virtually cylinder 
tim is thickened and everted. The vessel has a flat or disc base and 
a loop handle which is drawn f 
wer half of the neck. 


hed Gup has a complex cont 





ar with two comer points. 





ves outward slightly, The 














ter to a point in the | 


The Ti 
21) Type JU2 (Squat Ju 








Ithoer’s (197 





wcked Cup corresponds to E 


Juglet). In Egypt, such vessels occur at 
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ites from all periods of the New Kingd 
el-Yahudiyeh, and € 


ig: Gurob, Tell 





Palestine 
Bath Shan (Jarnes: 1966: fig, 12324; Oren 19) 
Deir ‘Alla (Franken 1969: fi 9, 75:94, 9: 

Balak (T. Dothan 1979: ill, 24 
(Oren personal comeuanicati 

dio (Loud 1948: pl. 67:15) 

ex-Sa‘idiveh (Pritchard 1980: fi 

Tel Sera! (Oren 1984b: fig. 7:4 










































Amara, ate 18th dynasty (Peet and Wi 
Rose 1984: fig. 10.1:25; 1987: fig. 10.5:63107 

Gurob, \8th-19th dynasty (Brunton and Engelbach 1927: pl. XXXVUL 
61H; Petrie 1974: pls. XVII, XIX:#, NX:13} 

Qantr/ Piramesse Nord, 20th dynasty (D. Aston 1989: fig. 6:4 
el-Yahudiyeh, 20th dynasty (Griffith 1890: pl. XV:10 





ley 1923: pl. LEXLI/1009B; 












Nubia 
Aniba, 18th~19th dynasty (Steindoe? 1937: Tafel 81:36a\ 
Buhen, New Kingdom (Emery, Smith and Millard 1979: pl. 67:1 
Fadrus, watly 









ath dynasty (Holthoer 1977: pl. 2 
Sole, 18th-19th dynasty (Giorgini 1971: pl. XV-30) 
Wadi es-Sebua-Adindan Survey, Ramesses I (Emery and Kirwan 1935: pl 


46: Type D.XVIa\ 


Type 15: Exyptian-sp 





As Amiran (1969: 250) has 1 





an-style 


swollen (convex) neck 


xed, two distinct types of E 





Amphoriskoi are found in Palestine: one w 





and one with long, narrow, straight neck. In contrast, local ampho- 


riskoi have a concave neck 


Type 15A: Swollen-necked Amphorishoi (Figure 





The Swollen-necked Amphoriskos has an ovaloid body, two vertical han. 


dles, and a wide, sligh 





tly convex neck. The body and neck may be 





Palestin 
ANphek (B 
L 





k and Ki 
Tufiell 1958: pl. 85:9 





985, L.L425) 
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complex contour, the Egyptian version has retained the rounded 








sloping shoulders of its earlier prototy 
of the Fume 
Amiran 1969: pl. 43). At Deir cB 
1 Tall-necked ( j 
T, Dothan 1979: 10). The same phenomenon is attested at Deir ch 
Medinch (Nagel 19 
It should be noted that the 2 examples from Tell elFar‘a (S) and 
m Megi¢ 
decorated in the local LB 


ived a tall neck with 
a convex contour like th 





ed Jar (Grace 1956; 88-90; 
ha 





al Canaanite Jar and 














figs. 13-14) 





the neck sherd fr 





», while Egyptian-style in shape, are all 





radition, Tall-necked Canaanite Jars are rare 
in Palestine and are attested at only five sites 

In Egypt, such vessels have been found in cighteenth-twenticth 
dynasty contexts (c.g, Amarna, Deir el-Medinch] 





Beth Sheme " 
Dir e-Balah (Y. Dothan 1979: ill. 16 
Tal el-Fara (8) (Perse 
Geger (Macalister 1912 
Moiddo (Loud 194 





LXXXVII 











ate 18th dynasty (Rose 19% 0.1:21 
Medinch, V9th-20th dynas 11938: 6 96 
Lost 1-13 
Matkata, Amenhotep Il (Hope 1978: part Ms fig, 4:1 
Nib 
Aniba, Jate 18th-19th dynasty (Stein 937: Tafel 78:29 
Senna, New Kingelom (Dunham and Janssen 1960; fig. 15:28-1-572a 





Soleb, 18th-19th dynasty (Giorgini 1971: pl. XV:3" 


Other. Egypte 


Among the ceramic find Suatum X12 “Residency” a 





Aphek, the excavator 





Is which they suggest 





may have been imported from Egypt, although laboratory analyse 


up of Nagel Type VI, a “duck 


of them are not yet availat 
bow!” (Nagel Type XII 
base” and two handles (Bec 











ar with pointed 
2) ‘The 
tian/Ezyptian-style cannot 
be tested since profiles of them have not been published. While the 
find in LB [1B-Iron IA Palestine, numerous parallels 





and Kochavi 1985: 35, fi 





classification of the cup and bow! 





jar is a unic 
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can be cited from New Kingdom Egypt. It is attested in late cight- 





centh dynasty context at Amama (Frankfort and Pendlebury 1933: 
pl. LUIEXVII3), cighteenth-nineteenth dynasty context at Riqgeh 
Engelbach 1915: pl. XXXVIL#8s) and at the Nubian site of Aniba 
Steindorff 1937: Tafel 80:34a), and twentieth dynasty context at Tell 
clYahudiych (Griffith 1890: pl. XIV:8) 

1-‘Ajjul produced a single example of 
jocr's (1977; 92-96, pls. 20-21) Type 








Petrie’s excavations at Tell 





an Egyptian-style juglet of Ho 
JUL (Squat Jugs and Ju 
‘cylindrical neck with eve 





lets). ‘The vessel has a spherical body, a 






ed rim, and a single, vertical handle drawn 





from the shoulder to th the neck. The base of the juglet 
is not preserved (Petrie 1932: pl. XXXV: Type 68K2) 


wise unattested in the Palestinian ceramic 








Egyptian-style vessels oth 
«and 





corpus were found at Timna® as well. These include: a jus 
two painted juglet handles, a krater, and a painted bow! base (Rothen 
berg 1988: figs. 17:5, 19:7 0) 


T. Dothan (1979: 41, ill, 86) has identified a narrow-necked juglet 





alaly cemetery as an Egyptian yessel, The evidence 





from the Deir el 


to support this categorization is, however, quite meager. She note 





les of the vessel type: one from ‘Tel Ser‘a 
om Tell el-Yahudiyeh (Griffith 1890: 
les from Gurc 


only three other exa 
(Oren 1984b: fig. 7:4) and two 
pl. XV:8-9), Additional exa 
10:192), Sedment 
Piramesse Nord (Aston 1989: fi 
vessel is quite rare in both Palestine and Egypt, Indeed, Petrie and 









Thomas 1981: pl 
rie and Brunton I. LIX:4) and Qantir 
2) can be cited. Nevertheless, the 











Brunton (1924: 25) include the Sedment example among “foreign’ 


onsiders the juglet from Quntir/ 





vessels, and Aston 
Piramesse-Nord 
the Levant. It seems quite likely that the narrow-necked juglet is an 





be an imitation Mycenaean vessel imported from 





imitation of a Mycenaean vessel as Aston has suggested (cf, Furumark 
1972: fig. 4:FS118). Whether the vessel is primarily, or originally 


xn Egyptian type or a Palestinian type cannot be determined at pre- 





sent. Therefore, it has not been included in this typolo; 
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TYPOLOGY OF EGYPTIAN-STYLE 
NON-CERAMIC VESSELS 



































vessels in LB UB-Irc 


1A Palestine 


corpus of Egyptian-style 





tery, but 








materials as well. In this appendix the non-ceramic vessels are dealt 
with in a manner similar to the pottery 

The typology is based on two primary criteria: material and shape 
Since each material presents distinct issues for study, the first crite 
rion is material. Vessels of the same mate 


al are examined together 








as an overarching category. Within these categories the vessels are 








organized according 





to shape. Or 





er criteria that may be appropri: 


ate to a given material will be intra at the beginning of the 





study of that eate 





The advantages of using material as the first criterion are two- 





fold. 1) The issue of the source 





sfacture 








of vessels is more easily incorporated inte 





gy. 2) Distribution 





typol 
patterns for material as well 





hape categories can be examined. 






The disadvantage of the system is that vessels of the same shapx 


but different material are treated separately, Liberal cross-references 





are provided to assist readers in correlating vessels across material 





Bronze Vesseis 





m Palestine has been studied by 


Lilly Gershuny (1985). She deve 





f the vessels and 














compares them to vessels from other areas of the ancient Near East 


She determines that “[i]he most apparent and 





nsistent parallels 10 
the Canaanite bronze vessels were found in Egypt” (Gershuny 1985: 





35). OF the six primary types of bowls identified by Gershuny (other 
Bowls of Particular 
Egypt. The 
others have parallels throughout the Near East, including the Nile 





Shape and Features”), four are paralleled exclusively in 

































Valley (Gershuny 1985: 54). OF the six types of vessels other than 
bi 


remaining two, juglets and lamps, are local types and represent metal 


four are paralleled primarily or exclusively in Egypt. The 





versions of local pottery vessels (Gershuny 1985: 55) 


Including vessels from Gershuny’s miscellaneous category, there 





are thirteen types attested in LB IB-Iron IA Palestine whose clos 


est parallels are found in Egypt (Table Hemispherical Bowls with 











Flaring Rim, (2) Rounded or Square-shaped Be th Omphalos Base, (3) 
Curved Be th Discoid Base and Straight or Inverted Rim, (4) Curced 
Bowls with Dise Base and Curced-out Rim, (5) Curced Bowls with Flat Base 
Cur (6) Bowls with Ring Handi ols with 

8) Saucers, (9) Platters, (10) Strainers, (11) Situlae 





Beth Shan 











Deir a 

Dothan 6 

Tell el-Far‘a (S) 1 

Lachish 1 

Mewidd 1 

Tell es-Satidiyeh | 
Ora Negbi (1991: 222) terms these vessels “Egypto-Canaanite 





emphasizing th hat it is often difficult to determine whether 





1 type originated in the Nile Valley or in Palestine, This is espe 





cially true of the bowls. A wide range of shapes of bowls is attested 
for the New Kingd 





5: Tafeln 47-62), few of which 
he Middle Kin 
Intermediate Period. In fact, only a very small number of bronze 
p' he New Kingdom 
Therefore careful consideration must be given to 








sm or Second 





irom periods precedii 








Radwan 198 





the nature of the evidence from 


labeled “E 


Valley before a type i 


ptian-style 





¥ OF EGYPTIAN-STYLE NO: 








pl. XVID, 2 
5: Cumed But 
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In the discussion which follows, each of Gershuny’s types will be 


considered individually. Afier the type has been defined in terms of 
‘bution in Egypt and in LB IIB-Iron 





IA Palestine will be examined. A complete list of the Palestinian 


attestations concludes the consideratis 





n of cach type, At the end of 






this section, the 9 f vessels known as a “wine set” will 


Type 1: Hemispherical Bowls with Flering Rim (Figure 5:1 





Bowls of type | have a hemispherical body and a rim which curves 





outward, forming a single point of inflection, Whereas hemispheri- 





al bronze bowls are common throughout the ancient Near East 









the flaring rim of these vess 
1985: 2-3, pl. 1:12-13), Tw 
Palestine, both from LB IB-Iron IA tombs 

Bowls of this shape occur in the Nile Valley with and without a 
55, 49:256-261, 57 


dates these vessels to Dynasties 19-20, In light of the fact that this 


paralleled only in Egypt (Gershuny 








s of this type are known from 





ring handle, Radwan (1983: 103, 113, Taf. # 





shape has a long history in Egypt (Radwan 1983: 109), type 1 should 





be considered “Egyptian-style 


Pile 
Dothan (Gershuny 1985: 3, 
Tell e-Fare (S) (Petrie 1980: pl. XXVIL 


Type 2: Rounded or Square-shaped Bi id 





The characteristic feature of these bowls is the presence of an ompha 
los base. While the sides of the bowls are always rounded, their 
profile varies from markedly ellipsoid to almost conical (Gershuny 
1985: 4-5, pl. 3:29-37). In Egypt, bowls with omphalos base may 
Petrie 1937: pls. 39:21-22, 40:31-34 

is type from LB IB-Iron IA Palestine 
ido, and Tell e»Sa‘idiyeh, All six derive 


>wn in Palestine prior to LB 









also be carinate 





There are six examples 
n Dothan, Me 
from tomb contexts. This type was k 
HB, 
198 

B 


especially in the Eighteenth Dynasty. They occur with a wider variety 












indicated by f 
5) 


r examples from LB LIA contexts (Gershuny 






omphalos base are well attested in Egypt and Nubia, 
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carinated bowls 
Therefore Rounded 
are included in the cat 


of body shapes there than in Palestine, including 
Radwan 1983: 98, 103, Taf. 49: 


or Square-shaped Bowls with Omphalo 








of “Egyptian-style” vessels 


Palestine 
Dothan (Gershuny 1985: 5, 
Megidda (Guy 1938: 18% 
Tel es-Stid 








g, 186:1, pl 
(Pritchard 1980: 15, figs. 5:11, 52:12; Tubb 1988 






Type 8: Curved Bowls with Discoid Base and Straight or Incerted Rim 
Figure 5:3 































Bowls of this type have a wide concave disc base, ellipsoid profile 





and a rim which is either strai 

Examples of type 3 from LB IIB-Iron IA contexts are known from 
Megiddo 
bowl of this type was found in 











‘only two sites: Dothan (six examples from tomb 1) an 
bs). Or 
an LB I context at Beth Shem 


three examples from ton 





1 three come from later Iron 





Age contexts at Megiddo (Gershuny 1985: 6) 





Gershuny’s assertion that the 


sest parallels for type 3 are found 
in Egypt scems to be based on her observation that the Nile Valley 
nin the Near East in which cu 








y 1985: 5-6, pls. 33841, 442-52 


According to the catalog of Egyptian bronze vessels compiled by 





Radwan, the concave dise base is rare in Egypt. None of the three 





New Kingdom examples which he illustrates 
Radwan 1983: ‘T 


There are, however, two bowls with this 


has the ellipsoid profile 
50:27, 56:311-312 
dy shape which have a 
 (Radwan 1983: Ta 
In the absence of close parallels from the Nile Valley, the Cur: 
Bowls with Discoid Base and Straight or Inerted Rim can hardly be c 


ered Egyptian, It is not in 





characteristic of type 











flat, rather than concave, disc 50:269, 272) 











however, that they constitute imi- 





tation vessels in which the flat disc base of the Egyptian prototype 
has been replaced by a concave disc base. Alternatively, the Egyptian 
1 of the P 


would have an identical outward 





bow! could be an imitati tinian one. The two bow! 








when placed on a flat 





surface and viewed from the side, Since the numbers of such vessels 





are extremely small and the interconnections not yet clear, it is safest 





to view these bowls as belor 





to the shared culture of Egypt and 


Palestine, in line with Negbi’s concept of “Egypto-Canaanite.” 











Paes 
Dothan (Gershuny 1985: 6, pl. 4:45, 48-5: 





Megidds (Guy 1938: pls. 120e4, 9, 124-20) 






Type 4: Curced Bowls with Di ut Rim (Figure 5:4 








le of the rim, which is 





Type 4 differs from type 3 only in the p 
everted. ‘Thi 


profile of the prece 





bowls have the same wide discoid base and ellipsoid 





type (Gershuny 1985 





7, pls. 4:54-55, 





eleven examples of this type which can be dated t 


LB [B-lron IA all 








The same observations about the scarcity of concave disease 
in Egypt discussed in relation to type 3 apply here also. Vessels with 
ellipsoid body, everted rim and flat dise base are not unknown, ‘Three 





examples without handles (Radwan 1983; Taf, 50:273-275) and one 





with a ring handle (Radwan 1983: ‘Taf. 58:327) can be cited from New 
dom Egypt. A\ 
of this type to any one cul 











Palestine 





Tell e-Faa (S) (Petrie 1930: pl. XXVIII 











G O12: vol. I 390, vol, I: pl CXXE2S) 
Megidde (Guy 1938: fig. 186:6-8, pls. 1194-5, 12422, 13319, 168 
Tall eS Tubb 1988: 79, fig. 4 
Type 5: Curved Bouels with Flat B s ur 2 
Figure 5 
Bowls of type 5 are distinguished from those of type 3 by their base 











which is a flat disc, The p 1 and the rim str 


file is ellipse 
Gershuny 1985: 7-8, pls. 5:6 
IE 


arallels to this type can be foun 








ron LA examples come from tombs 





in Egypt (Radwan 1983: 





although most of the bowls with flat dise base 
have everted rims (Radwan 1983: Taf 
rarity of Gured Bowls with Flat Base and Sin 


both Egypt and Palestine prevents them fr 


1 Curced-in Rim in 








m being classified as 
cither “Egyptian-style” or local vessels. 
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th Shan (Oren 5, fig. 41:38 
lah (T. Dothan 1979; 22, ill 4 

Dothan (Gershuny 1985: 8 pls. 5:68, 71, 6:75) 

Tell -Fara (S) Starkey and Hardi 26, pls, XLVIIE37, LV 





Type 6: Bowls with Ring Handles (Figure 6:1 





A rim fragment of a bronze 





owl with a ring handle was found in 





tomb 1 at Dothan and is included in ¢ 





huny’s (1985: 9, pl. 7:86) 

miscellaneous category of “Bowls 

She notes that ring handles are oth 
Since be 
Radwan 19% 





Particular Shape and Features 





wise only attested in Egypt 


10 doubt the classi- 









ypt 





fication of thi 


Pale 
Dothan (C 





Type 7: Bowls with Narvo 





rd Bottom (Figure 6:2 





Like type 


bowl with a narrow rounded botom from tomb 219 at Beth Shan. 





Gershuny (1985; 10, n 
Gurob (Petrie 1890: 
parallel from tomb 18 at Tell Nebesheh (Petrie 1888: pl, Il:1 
close parallel from the Nile Valley 





1 to a clay parallel from 





10:4), and Eliezer Oren (1973: 115) notes a 
No 





metal could be identified 





Palestine 
Beth Shan (Oren 19) 5 fi 





Type 8: Saucer 





A Saucer or small bowl with rounded side 
found in tomb 912B at Megiddo. While this is the only Saucer known 
from an LB IB-Iron LA context in Pal 
pl. 9:104-106) has identified an example dated to EB IV and another 
to the Iron Age. Parallels are ako known from Egypt and Nubia 
Randall-Maclver 1902: pl, 46:D116; Petrie 1937: pl. 40:38; Steindorff 
19. 2 











tine, Gershuny (1985: 13-14 











6; Radwan 1983: Taf. 48:247 
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Egyptianstyle Plater in her catalogue. It is 








hallow, unrestricted vessel with an ellipsoid body and a slightly 





bon handle is decorated with an incised lotus 
huny 1985: 14, pl. 9:107). A Platter with a similar 


has since been published (Tubb | 


ted rim, The 
wer design (Ge 
le, but lackin 
4, figs. 49, 50:1), Gershuny (1985: 14) and 'T. Dothan (1979: 68) cite 


parallels from Gurob (von Bissing 1901: nos, 3533 and 3539) for the 











former 
In Egypt Platters occur with and without handles (Radwan 1983: 


Taf. 60). A Platter from Theban ‘Tomb 8, closely dated to the middle 














of the Eighteenth Dynasty, has the sume body shape as the Platiers from. 
Palestine, although the handle is in the form of a palette rather 
than a lotus flower (Radwan 1983: 15, Taf, 60:332) 
Palestine 

Deir ¢-Balah (T. Dothan 1979: 0 

Tall es-Sdialiyeh (Tubb 1988 0st 





Type 10: Strainers (Figur 


The Strainer has a 
and a handle 





ouncled body, which is pierced, a wide short collar 
ne handle is n on handle, but one 
panelle (1, Dothan 197% ill. $7). In Palestine, Sb 





example has 





were usually found in tombs as part of “wine sets;” the sole excey 
mnze objects from Megiddo Stratum 


VI which contained two strainers (Gershuny 1985: 16). In Egypt 


tion o this rule is the hoard of b 


Strainers were found at Gurob (von Bi 901: no. 3536), Thebes 


von Bissing 1901: no. 35: id Bubastis (Simpson 1949; 61-65) 





Palestin 
Beth Shan (Oren. 19) 5-116 
Deir et-Balah (T. Dothan 1979: 20, 
Tell d-Fafa (8) (Starkey and Hard 
Tell ex-Sdidiyeh (Pritchard. 1980: 60, figs. 4 


7A, figs. 49, 50: 





932: pl. XLVIIL29) 
7, 49:1; Tubb 1988: 








Type 11: Situlae (Figure 





The Situla is a restricted vessel with an ovaloid body and a low point 





of maximum diameter. A corner point may occur at the point of 











maximum diameter. In addition to the si from LB UB, 
Ajjul. One of 













reliefs they are depicted in funerary processions and offering scenes 
Lichtheim 1947: 172) 


Meg 



















Type 12: Jars (Figure 7. 





The Egyptian-style bronze Jar has an ovaloid body with a high point 





of maximum diameter, a tall cylindrical or conical neck which joins 





the body at a corner point, and a thickened rim (Gershuny 1985 





19). Egyptian parallels in silver and gold are known from Bubastis 
Simpson 1949: 6 

Jar of unknown pr 
5:429) to the Nine 





Hayes 1959: 358, fig. 224), An Egyptian bronze 





cenience is dated by Radwan (1983: 156, Taf 





enth Dynasty 





Balah (1, Dothan 1979: 2 
Tufiell 19 















Whereas the lestine constitute an ine 


nous developmen 





Gershuny 1985: 








Taf. 66: 





374, 67:375-382, §~385). The Jug has a spherical 





ins the body at a corner point, a 





body, @ cylindrical neck wh 
flat base, and a handle which extends from the rim or just below 
the rim to the shoulder. The shape 


examples from LB UB-Iron 1A Palestine 


{the handle differs in the three 








Palestine 

Deir e-Balak (T. Dothan 1979: 66-68, ill. 148 

Tell es-Sé'idiveh (Pritchard 19% 6, 22, figs. 5: 50:3-4 
Wine Set 

The br Wine set” is composed of three vessels: a Bowl, a Strainer, 





mblage was first identified by 





and a juglet Situla. This 


Petrie (1933: 





he objects from the nor’s Tomb” at 
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Tell el-‘Ajjul. Although examples of 
contexts are rare (ef. Simpson 1949), the Egyptian origin of the con- 
nin Egyptian 


plete wine sets from Egyptian 





cept of a wine set is confirmed by its representati 





reliefs (ef. Davies 1905: 34f 
Gershuny (1985: 46 
Palestinian contexts. Six were found in 








identifies cight bronze wine sets from 


mbs, two in a hoard at 





Megiddo. Four were from northern sites, four from southern sites, 





Since all of the northern sets had juglets, a local type of bronze ves- 
sel, whereas as only one of the southern sets had a juglet (one set 
was incomplete and had only a Bow! and a Strainer), she concludes 


on the southern sets than on 





that Egyptian influence was strony 
the northern sets, Gershuny also notes that the southern tombs con- 
taining wine sets had more Egyptian and Egyptian-style objects than 
their northern count 





parts and that wine sets had a wider tempo: 
ral range in the south, [4th~I1th centuries n.c.e., than in the north, 
13th century n.c.e 





ur can be dated to LB [HB-Iron 
1 Tell cs-Sa‘idiyeh 


sisting of a Baol and a fr 


OF Gershuny’s eight wine sets 





1A. An additional two sets can be ide 





‘one of which is incomplete, co 











Strainer. All six derive from tomb contexts. Three of the sets are from 
Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh (Pritchard 1980: 60, figs. 4:16-18, 21:8, 49:1; Tubb 
198 #9, 50:1-3), and one each from Beth Shan (Oren 1973: 
fig, 45:1-3), Deir eBalah (T. Dothan 1979: ill 41), and ‘Tell 
el-Fur'a (S) (Starkey and Harding 1932; pl. XLVII:29, 37), It is 


difficult to draw meaningful statistic 








conclusions from such a small 





sample, especially given that the sets (one from Tell ¢s- 
Tell el-Far’a (S)) are incomplete and lack 


the very vessel by means of which G 





Safidiyeh and one fi 








shuny distinguishes between 











1g and weak Egyptian influence. Neve 
that the Deir el-Balah set contains an E 





yptian-style Jar, that both 





outhern sets contain Egyptian-style Bowls, and that two of the north= 


ern sets (one from Beth Shan and one fre Il es-Sa‘idiyeh) con- 





Atanaster Ves 





Three classes of “alabaster” vessels are fou 





n Palestine: imported 





Is, imitation Egyptian vessels, and local vessels. The three 

















The primary criterion for distinguishing 





ports from local products 


is material. Imported vessels are made of calcite (calcium carbon- 
» (calcium sulfate 


duced locally are of 








ained because the sources of the 








two minerals are quite restricted. In the Near East, calcite deposits 





occur only in Egypt. While gypsum is not unknown in Egypt, gypsum 


m. On the 





vessels are extremely rare in Egypt after the Old Kinge 
other hand, gypsum was readily available for local use with deposits 
in the Jordan Valley and in the region of the Dead Sea (Ben Dor 
1945: 93 


Ben Dor claims that the two minerals can be distinguished at sight 


The Egyptian alabast a tranducent stone h to pale ye 













low in often a ighter shades. The 
focal alal ah sually of a chalky consistenc 
and is pare white, There is a marked difference in its external appear 
ance, and after handling a it is possible to tell at a 
ance whether a vase is made of local or of Egyptian material (Ben 
Dor 1945: 94 

It should be noted that the local gypsum is not always pure white, It 














ndex of hardness bein 





itcan be scratched with the finger-nail, whereas the index for 
the Egyptian is 3 to 3.5” (Ben Dor 1945: 94 


One might conclude from these facts that no problem exists in 








separating imported calcite from local gypsum in the archaeological 


record. Unfortunately that is not the case. Ben Dor’s study of the 





alabaster” vessels in the Palestine al Museum (now the 
Rockefeller Museum) indicates that vee 
in the reports of expeditions. Chemical analysis! of the vessels in his 
study by J. H. Haleblian demonstrates that some vessels labeled eal- 
Ben Dor 1945: 95-96 


Every effort will be made in this study to 











cite were in fact gypsum and vice ve 














local vessels on the he criteria developed by Ben Dor 
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Nevertheless, it is inevitable that a number of vessels will have to 





be assigned to a category of “uncertain material.” In those cases, 








shape and technical features will be br » bear on the prob- 











The distinction between Egyptian and local style in shape 








manufacturing technique will be b 





Palestinian and Egyptian alabaster ve 
1904; Petrie 1937; Gr 


excavations in. Egypt 





cls (Ben Dor 1945; von Bissing 











pplemented by examples from 






Ben Dor notes the differences in technique between Palestinian 





and Egyptian artisan 






























The Egyptians used stone borers or tubular drills of reed or cop- 
per... In Palestine, although the stone borer scems to have been 
known in the Middle Bronze Age, it was not used in the working of 
alabaster. AUl the vases examined show signs of having been hollowed 





out to the required depth with the chisel, As the chiselling was of 
1 marks are vertical, 4. 





course done from top tc the chis par 
lel tothe axis of thy contrast with those of the Egyptian 
drill, which if at all vi horizontal. The vertical chisel mark 
form a distinctive feature of the Palestinian vases and may serve as an 
acklitional criterion for distinguishing them from the imported pic 





Ben Dor 1945: 9) 


E 
of calcite, it is clear that imports made their way from the Nile 
bly in the Tron Age as well 


1 the number 





vessels which were certainly or probably made 


Valley to Palestine during LB, and 





But Palestine was al 








945: 94-99) has shown. Especially 
from Beth Shan (Ben 





significant are the unfinished gypsum 
Dor 1945: 97-99) whi 
there 

Ben Dor (1945: 107-109) has den 
the 1 








» the presence of a gypsum work: 








trated that the pyxis, one of 
ls during the Late Bronze 








and Tron 





was a purely local type. It is also likely that a num- 
ber of alabaster vessels from Hazor (Yadin et al. 1960; 158, pl 
CLil-4, 6), des 


also the products of one or more lox 





d in the excavation report as imported, were 





I workshops. It is true that 


they represent the work of a skilled, perhaps even Egyptian-trained, 





The vessels were apparently wit x ot Baytion tsi 


nique (Yadin et al. 19¢ 
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Ul: pl. CVI 


artisan, but their forms cannot be paralleled among contemporary 
stone vessels from the Nile Valley 

The typology of Egyptian-style alabaster vessels which follows is 
based primarily upon the eriterion of shape. Whenever possible mate 
rial and manufacturing technique are inc id in the discussion, 
Righteen types have been identified, which were distributed among 
twelve sites in LB IIB-Iron IA Palestine (see Table 4 
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Tell eL*Ajl 
Beth Shi 1 
Beth Shemesh 

Deir e-Balah 1 











Type 1: Tazze 








The Tazza (plural Tazze) i 
id body and a flat, disc, ring, or pedestal base 








or triple hypert 
Ben Dor divides this type into four subtypes on the basis of both 
shape and material, 

The earliest ve 





of this type in Egypt are dated to the reign 





Thutmose III and have a single hyperbe 





id body shape (Greene 








In Palestine, Tazze app 
LB II period 








ginated in Syria 
Brovarski, Doll 
Petrie presents no evidence to sup= 


ob 








uence discuss 
2: ill. 120). Ye 


port his hypothesis except for 











and Freed 
vations that the type lacks 





rugated form strongly s 





a derivation from hammered metal 
n Dor (1945: 











work" (Petrie 1937: 12 5-106) has convincingly 





s hypothes 









Type 1A: Flat-based Tazze (Figure 9: 


The Flat-based Tazza is made of calcite and ha 
hyperboloid | 








Wy and a flat base. It is imported from Egypt 
id by Gr 
pt is from the rei 


The examples coll ne (19% st that the date 





of this subtype in F 
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Ramesses II. The single hyperboloid 





1¢ appears first; the double 





id body is not attested before the reign of Amenhotep I 


1933: pl. XXVI 





Shemesh (Mackenzie 1912-1913: 48, pl. XX:11 
Geer (Macalister I; 324, U1, $41, Ik pls, LXNXME27, CCIX:98 
Lackish (Tufnell 1958: 86, pl.'26 7 








Type 1B: Low-footed Tazze (Figun 














The Low-footed T 


ring base. It is extremely 





a disc 
» Ben I 





in Palestine, Accordin; 
1945: 105), the LB HA examples k de 
the one LB IIB-Iron LA example suggest 
describes the Tazza 


Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh as white alabaster with rough 





1 to him are all made of 








calcite, The deseription ¢ 


that it is rather gypsum, Pritchard (1980: 27 





grain and no polish, which matches Ben Dor's (1945: 94-95) char 
acterization of gypsum. It should probably be considered imitation 
Egyptian, 

This type is dated to the Eighteenth Dynasty in Egypt (Greene 








Tazze with Teno Base (Figure 9: 
This subtype is composed of those Tazzr which were made of wo 
separate pieces, a dish and a pedestal base. The bottom of the dish 





be placed securely on the separate base, The dish has a doubl 








hyperboloid body, Since all of the known examples are made 


calcite (Ben Dor 1945: 105), it should be considered an Egyptian 





import 

According to Greene's (1989: 368) catalog, this subtype belong 
to the Eighteenth Dynasty in Egypt. Two such Tazze from tombs at 
Gezer may be as late as LB IB. One Tazza of this subtype was 


found outside the LB IIB “Commandant’s Residence” at Beth Shan 
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Stan (James and McGovern 1993: fig, 1105) 
ter 1912 I: 335, 354, I: pls. LXXXIX:13, CVE# 











iF 4 





Type ID: High-footed Tazze 


The High-f 


may have a sin 





is a gypsum vessel with a pedestal base and 
double or tiple hyperboloid body. It is a local 
1G (Ben Dor 1 


mon subtype of Tazza in Palestine; twelve can be dated to LB IIB, 





5: 106). ‘This is the most com 








The High-fooled Tazza is not listed among the variants of the type 





in Greene's (1 








n of Egyptian Tazze, One such 
ded in von Bissing’s (1904 


pl. VII:18218) catalog of stone vessels in the Cairo Museum, Ben 











Dor (1945: 105) was unable to find any other parallels from Egypt 
Paes 
Beth Shan (Rowe 1940; pl. XXIV-7; James and McGovern 1993: fig 
0:3-4, 6 
Tell el-Far‘a (S) (Starkey and Harding 1932: 23, 25-26, pls. XLVI 
20, XLIX:975, LI182, LV:276, LVL 
Megiddo (Guy 1933 Ba, fig, 1 30:1 
Tell eS Pritchard 19 29, fi 17, 24:5, S711 
There are also four 7: uncertain subtype from LB IIB. 





Iron IA Palestine. A fragmen 


vel from Gezer (Dever, ed., 1 








base is not preserved. The 








simply as “alabaster.” Starkey and Harding 
1932; 26) report that “[t}wo gypsum tazzas. .. of the usual forms 





cur” in tomb 984 at Tell Far‘a (S), but provide no illustra 
tion, Finally, a Tazza was uncovered in Stratum X at Tel Sera 
(Oren personal communication 


Type 2: Lotiform Chalices (Figure 10:1 
The L " 
some cases the foot is a separate piece from the bowl (c.g. Tufnell 
Inge and Harding 1940: 64; T. I 

slightly. hyperts 








an 1979: 64). The bowl may be 





resembling the shape of the blue lotus (€.g, 
Macalister 1912 Ik: pl. LXIV:18), or ellipsoid, like the white lotu: 
.g. T. Dothan 1979: 64-65, ills, 145-147). The vessel may be dec 


prated to enhan 








¢ the resemblanc 





the flower with paint (e.g. 
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T, Dothan 1979: 64, ills oud 194 
pls, 259:21, 261:21 

There are five Lotiform Chalices from LB UB-Iron 1A Pi 
cach from Deir el-Balab, Lachish, and Megid 
Balah and L 


147) or by incising (e.g 








jestine: one 


» and two fr zr 








hish were identified as cal- 





The vessels from Deir 





cite; the other three were alabaster” without further 





definition 





This type is common in New Kingdom Egypt (ef. von Bissit 
1904: pl. VIEL8440; Petrie 1937: pl. XXXIL: 813-819), According 
to Greene (1989: 369), the Latiform Chalice ranges in date from Dynasty 
18 (Thutmose IH) to Dynasty 21 





Palestine 
Deir et-Balsh (V. Dothan 1979: 64-6 15-14 
Geer (Macalister 1912. I: 905, I: 341; IK: pls. LXIV:18, CCXI20) 
Lachish Tufnell, Inge and Han 64, pl. XXV3) 


Mogiddo (Lowd 1948: ph 








Type 3: Ledge-handled Bowls (Figure 10:2 


icted vessel with a subspherical 
examples from LB IIB. 
alcite” in a prelir 


The Ledge-handled Bavl is an unres 
shape and a single ledge handle. Of the 
Iron IA. Palesti 
Tubb and Dorrell 19! 

Petrie’s (1937; pl. XXXII: 774, 785, 787-789) corpus inchudles five 














16); the others are labeled “alabaster 





examples of this typr which range in date from 


the Eighteenth to the Nineteenth Dynasty 









Palestine 
Livhish (Tufnell, Inge and H 40: 64, pl. XXV 
Tal ex-Saidiy hard 19 ind Dorrell 1991: 86 








Type 4: Long-necked Globular Jars (Figure 10: 


wcked Globular Jar is a restricted vessel with a spherical body 


The L 


and a cylindrical or 





nical neck. It may have a ring base or a tenon 


base. The rim may be simple or flattened. 





to secure it to a separa 





There are six examples from LB [B-Iron IA Palestine, of which two 
Oren 1973: 114 





were identified by their excavay 
T. Dothan 1979: 13) 








el from Deir el-Balah (T. Dothan 1979: 


25) in this type is tentative, since the body lacks the distinctive 
p 








































ed Globular Jars. Perhaps it repre- 





pherical shape of other Le 








According to Greene (1989: 370), this type is limited in date in 
Eighteenth Dyna 


the six vessels in this corpus must be heirlooms, local imitations, or 





Egypt to the early Assuming that she is correet 














Palestine 
Beth Shan (Oren 1973: 14, fig. 45:26 
Dir e-Balah (T. De 
Gezer (Mac 
L 





an 1979: 13, ill. 2: 
I: 908, 905, III: pls, LXIV:19, LXE 
rl Ha M0: pl. XXVIS 












Type 5: Handled Globular J 








Vessels of type 5 have a spherical body, cylindrical or conical neck, 


thickened rim, flat base and two horizontal Except for 


n Beth Shan (James and McGovern 1993: 184 








the caleite vessel fr 
it cannot be determined whether the Handled Globular Jars from LB 
11B-Iron IA Palestine are imported or imitation Egyptian. Grant and 
Wright (1939; 160) deseribe a Handled Globular Beth Shemesh 
1s “imported alabaster” which could be intended to indicate calcite 

















The other four vessels are n identified as 10 material 

Handled Gl Jars were common in New Kingdom Egypt (ef 
von Bissing 1904: pl. 1V:18378; Petrie pl. NXXIV:883; Brovarski 
Doll and Freed 1982: 127, no. 114 ¢ -xamples date from 





the reign of Thutmose I, and the latest from the Twentieth Dynasty 








Greene 1989: 372 
Palesti 

Beth Shan (James and MeGovern 19! 2 

Beth Shemesh (Grant and Wright 19° Lilt; 1939: 160) 


Gezer (Macalister 1912 Tl: $40, IMI: pl. CCXIL9) 

Lachish (Tufnell, Inge and Harding 64, pl NXV:I1 
Megiddo (Loud 194 pls. 260:27, 261:2 

Tinna‘ (Rothenberg 1988: 142, fig. 22:3, pl. 16 











Type 6: Tall-necked Cups (Figu 


The Tall-necked Cup has an ovaloid body, flat base, cylindrical neck 
1 equivalent of pottery type 14 





and single loop handle, It is the st 














shoulde 
pbular 





Type 























Yadin a 





Palestin 
Bath Sh 
Megidd 
Type 7B: 
The Tal 


are two example 
essel from Tel Sera’ 
alabaster 

1 Egypt, this ¢ 
20 (Greene | 


The Pilgri 






A: Globul 


Globular Pilgrim Flask 
A from LB IB-lr 
Althou 
lgrim Fla 
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from LB 1B-Iron IA Palestine: an unpub- 
and an 
261:23) 


Dynasty 


(Oren personal commu 
ddo (Loud 1948: pls 
in date from lawe Dynasty 18 















‘Oren persona 







IF 















Flask i 


» the neck. 


pulder There atre two subtype 








we OF the three vessels of 


a IA Palestine 


is almost certainly gyp- 








ccify the type of alabaster, the 





which was found at Beth Shan was made with a chisel 


a local rather than an Egyptian 


technique. This vessel, as well as the Flask from 












Megiddo (Loud 1948: pls. 259:19, 261:19), were probably produced 
in the gypsum wor Shan (Ben Dor 1945: 97-99). The 
final example Tufnell, Inge and Harding 1940: ph 
XXV:l) more el the Egyptian prototypes and could be 
either importe al imitation (gypsum) 

In Egypt Glob s range in date from the reign of 





HI throu Twentieth Dynasty (Greene 1989: 380) 


Yai 
Tufnell, Inge and Hard 
Loud 194 








Pilgrim Flask: bi 


probably c 





Both of the 
Flask fre 


id body 


The Tall Pilgr 


an ellip example 


Lachish 
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calcite by the excavator (Tufnell 1958: 85). The 
das “yellowish 
© been bored in a stra 
Dor 1945; 102), rather than 
m to that of 








‘one from Beth Shan is describ 
Oren 1973: 114) and appears to 


psum or calcite 












accord an techniques (B 








ihular P 


ugh Dynasty 








making the interior c 
The Tall Pilgrim Flask bi 


Flask, It is first attested in Dynasty 19 and continue 















Type 8: Round 





The excavations at Megiddo produced two Round-bottomed Beakers. 





ie vessels have virtually cylinclrical profiles. One is somewhat hyper 








Jy. Both have rounded bases and red and black painted petal 





decoration. Th only as alabast 





Greene (1989: 379) gives the Row 
date of the New Kiny 
as late as the Twentieth Dynasty, Th 
a Round 


ker inv Egypt a broad 





dom although she ot cite any example 





ation on the Megiddo 








vessels is parall om Egypt which 





Petrie (1937: | pl. XXXII assigns to the Eighteenth 
Dynasty 

Palesi 

Megiddo (Loud 1948: pls. 260:29, 31, 261:29, 


Type 9: Amphorae (Figu 





Amphorae are ovaloid or ellipsoid jars with two vertical loop handles, 





The base may be flat, or it may be provided with a tenon to secure 


the jar to @ separat This type may be divided into two type 








Tipe 9A: Necked Amphorae (Figure 12 


This subtype has a tall, broad neck which is cylindrical or slightly 


conical in shape. It may have black or red and black painted dec 
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oration of zigzags, leaves, or petals. Th 
LB UB-Iron IA’ Palestine have 
heads 


of the four examples from 







les shaped like ibex or duck's 





The small Amphora from Lachish di ndles, The 
1 forming lug 
handles. A similar vessel from Egypt is in the Musée des Beaux-Ans 
de Lyon (Durey, ed. 19% 

In Egypt the Necked 





houlder of the ve 


duck’s heads are apy 








1 to Dynasties 19-20 (Greene 


Palestine 
Beth Shan (Rowe 1940: pls. XXIL2, LILA: 
Lachish (Tufnell 1958: 8 
Megiddo (Low 194 








Type 9B: Neckless Amphorae (Figure 12: 


The Neckless Amphora does not appear to have parallels in the Nile 
Valley. On the other hand, Tufivell (1958: 85) identifies the Nockless 
Amphora from Lachish as a calcite vase, and the vessel has a tenon 
which fits into a separate base, a characteristic feature of Egyptian 
calcite vessels of the period. 
Palestine 

Lalish (Tufnell 195 1s. 26:35, 5% 

Megiddo (Laud 1948: pls, 260:52, 265 


Type 10: Bag: 





The Bags 


base and everted rim. In Egypt it is not found later than the early 





yed Jar is a restricted vessel with & conical profile 


Eighteenth Dynasty Greene 1989: $76) 





Gezer (Macalister 1912 I: 98, I: pl. XXVES) 
Meiddo (Loud 1948: pl. 25+ 





Type 11: Kohl Pots (Figure 12:5, 


The Aol! Pot has a complex contour, The body is spherical with a 





corner point at the point of maximum diameter. The base is flat, and 


the rim flattened and everted. In sc 





ne cases, the rim was fashioned 
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fF the vessel, Kohl Pots from 
cite (Tufnell 1958: 
rial of the vessels from 





separately and rested on top of the body 


Lachish and Beth Shemesh are identified as 
5; Grant and Wright 1939: 160). The 
Gezer and Hazor are not specified (Macalister 1912 TI: 341, TIE: pl. 
CCXIGI; Yadin et al. 1960: pls, CLI:I7, CXCVEA). A gypsum 


nd at Beth Shemesh (Grant 1934: 57), but 











‘hl Pot was reported f 








ation of it has been published. 

Ink through the Eightcenth Dynasty 
after which it was replaced by kohl tubes (Brovarski, Doll and Freed 
1982: 216-217). Numerous examples of Koh! Pots of Dynasty 18 


1 by Greene (1989: 363-366) 


ppt the Kohl Pot was commn 











have been catalog 






















Palesti 
Beth Shemesh (Gr 

1939: 160) 
Gezer (Macalister 1912 Ik 341, I: pl, COXIL 
Hazor Yadin et al. 1960: pls. CLILI7, CXCVEA 
Lachish (Tufnell 1958: 85, pls. 26:37, 52 


1934: 57; Grant and Wright 1938; pls, LIL2, LIX: 





Type 12: 





wt-necked Globular Jars (Figure 12:6 


Vessels 
with everted rim. A Short-n 

described as calcite (Tufnell 19 
from Hazor is termed “imported” which may imply that the exca 
vators considered it t 
Yadin et al, 1960: 158 


Although this type is not included in Greene's catal 





{this type have a spherical body, flat base and short neck 
found at Lachish wa 





85). A rim fragment of another 











of New King 
dom stone vessels, a similar jar from Egypt bears the name of Queen 
Ahmose Nefret-iry, dating it securely to the early Eighteenth Dynast 
Hayes 1959: fig. 21). Two other examples are in the Musée Pin 


in A Affholder-Gérard and Cornic 1990: 147, nos, 220-221 











Past 
Hazor (Yadin et al. 1960: 138, pl. CL 
Lachish (Tuinell 1958: 85, pl. 26:34 


3: Dropr-shaped Jars (Figur 








The Drop-shaped Jar has an ovaloid body with a rounded base and 
f the two examples from LB IB-lron TA 


everted rim, One 









Palestine ha 
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ince this type is restricted to Dynasty 12 in Egy 
37: 10, pl. XXIX:655-659), the Diop-shaped Jars from LB UB-Iron 
sor local imitations of 








IA Palestine must be cither heirloom 





the earlier Egyptian typs 


Palestine 
Ger (Macalister 1912 Tk: $39, Il: pl. CCXIL 
Lackish (Tufnell, Inge and Harding 1940: 64, pl. XXVst 











Type 14: Deep Bos 











The Deep Bow a spherical body, flat base and sharply everted 
rim, In Egypt this type is dated to the Eighteenth Dynasty (Greene 
1989: 373) 

There are two fragmentary bowls from LB IB-Iron IA Palestine 





which appear to be Egyptian-style Dap Bowls, the base and body of 
a bowl from Lachish (Tufnell, Inge and Harding 1940: pl. XXV:12) 
and the rim of a bow! from Hazor (Yadin et al, 1960: pl, CXXVIE33) 


en found in Palestine 








No complete pr 


Pale 
Hazor (Yadin 
Lachish (Tuell 


960: pl. CXXVIL 
and Hardiny 





pl. XXVi12 


Type 15: Mlabastra (F f 
The Alabastron has a flat base, virtwally cylindrical body and everted 


" assigns a broad New Kii 





ym date to thi 





rim, Greene (19% 
type in Egypt 

Two base fragments from LB I1B-Iron IA Palest 
ptian-style Alabastra, The alabaster ves: 


e could be exam- 
pl from Beth Shan 
is described in the notes to the plate as “[fJinely worked. Probably 

54:13). It is not clear whether 

















imported from Egypt 





this vessel is. made psum or calcite. A complete vessel from 
Gezer (Macalister 1912 Ik: pl. CGXI5) dosely resembles an Alabastron 
from Buhen (Randall-Maciver and Wooley 1911: pl. 90 


material is not specified. 














Beth Stan (James 1966 
Macalister 1912 Ik 





0, I: pl. CCXIES; Dever, ed., 1986: pl 
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Type 16: Cosmetic Spoons (Figure 1 7 


Three sub-types of alabaster Casmetic Spoons have been found in LB 
UB-Iron IA Palestine: the Double Spoon, the Duck Spoon, and the 
Swimming-girl Spoon. Th 








owl of the Cosmetic Spoon is a shallow, round 





dish, Cosmetic Spoons in the sh 





of animals or plants are common 
in E 





pt from the late Eighteenth Dynasty through the Third Inter- 
mediate Period (C 












‘Type 16A: Double Spoon 































Fig 





The Double Spoon consists of two shal her 





w, round bowls joined ¢ 





with a long, flat bar handle, One Double Spoon was fou 
IIB pit at Lachish and is rey 








calcite (Tufell 1958 pl 


This subtype is not common in Egy 
in Wallert’s (1967: 100) eatal 
in a late New Kin 






but one parallel is listed 
Spoons. The Double Spot 
t Saqgara (Quibell 1908 








pl XXXIV:2) 
Palest 
Lachish (Tufnell 1958: pl, 26:43) 


‘Type 16B: Duck Spoons (Figure 1 


Ty 
Du 


illustration 


Cosmetic Spoons from LB UB-Iron IA Palestine are described as 
Spoons, although the heads are not preserved, and the published 








re the heads would have 
been attached (Starkey and Harding 1932: pls. LVI, LVII:326; Grant 
and Wright 1938: pl. LIL8). The handle of the Spoon from Tell el- 








The vessels are repored to be of 
Three ves 








of this (ype are included in Gr 
mn the early to the late New King 
d be noted that duck 











Furthermore, it sh 
mon in Egypt in the New King: 











Brovarski, Dc 








214-215) and that the bowls of the St girl Shoous were often 
in the shape of a duck (Waller 196 Taf. 12-14) 
Palestine 

Beth Shomesh (Grant and Wright 19: LIEB; 1939: 160) 





Tell e-Fara (S) (Starkey and Harding 1932: 26, pls. LVI, LVIL326) 
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Palesti 


Lichish (Cufvell, Inge and Handing 1940: 64, pl, XXV:B, 10) 











Stoxe Vesset 





Orner THAN ALABAsTER 








uum has been found in LB UB-Iron IA Palestine, They 
vessels so that the problem 





A small numt jan-style vessels made 











are treated separately fr 








Type 1: Handled Pots (Figure 14 


The Handled Pot is a restricted vessel with an ellipsoid body and 
flaticned, everted rim. Two small handles are attached to the shoulder 
The d Handled Pot which was found in level TV at Beth 


Shemesh “was an antique in the days of its owner” (Grant 1932: 








35). In Egypt this type docs not occur later than Dynasty 3 (Petrie 
1937: 6, pl. XV: 155) 








Shemesh (Grant 19) pl. XLVI 
Type 2: L ed Globular Jars (Figure 14 

The Lng-necked Gl Jar is a restricted vessel with a spherical body 
and a cylindrical or conical neck. The two serpentine vessels of this 








type have a ring base. The rim of the Lachish jar is not preserved 
The Long-necke Gi Jar also occurs in alabaster in LB I1B-tron 
IA Palestine (sce type 4 in the section on alabaster vessels above 





In Egypt this type is dated to the early Eighteenth Dynasty (Greene 








The Duck Spoon was made in two parts. The body is a shallow round 
A flat bar handle for 





dish. the tail, and front is thickened to 
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receive the head which is attached by means of a tenon. The head 
was carved separately 

pe were made fi 
addition to the one limestone Duck Spoon from Tell cl-Far‘a (S) (Starkey 
and Harding 1932: 26, pls. LVI, LVII:343), Duck Spoon 


see type 16B in the sect 


Vessels of this m a variety of materials, In 








labaster 





‘on alabaster vessels above) and ivory 





see type 1A in the section on ivory vessels below) were alsc 
in LB [B-Iron LA contexts in Palestine 


yypt Duck Spoons were in use throughout the New Kingdom 








period (Greene 1989: 378) 


Starkey and Harding 19: ph. LVI, LVI 





Sites ‘Type ‘ c » 
Beth Shan 16 5 

Deir ‘Alla 1 

Lachish 1 1 

Mogiddo 

Tel Sera 

Vianna’ 28 5 4 





A limited corpus ¢ faience vessels have been found 


at sites in LB HB-Iron LA Pal ¢ Table 5). Almost all of the 
vessels were found in cult 
from the Hath 














i Temple at the copper mining site of Timna’. A 









¢ Temple at Lachish, 
The place ¢ 


manufacture of faience vessels can only be deter: 





mined through chemical analysis. Only the vessels in this cor 





pus have been tested, a Lotiform Chalice and an Ovoid Jar from Beth 
Shan. Both were determined to have been made in Egypt (McGovern 
1990) 


Our corpus of fi 








ten types, Primary attention is given to di n restricted 














and unrestricted, and handled and handleless vessels, 
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jan-style faience vessels catalogued below. 





In addition to the 





a small number of faience vessels without 





id Egyptian parallels were 


found at various sites in the region. They include two bowls and a jug 
from Gezer (Macalister 1912 Il: pls, LXXXVI:13, CCVb, CCXI:22) 
two cylindrical bowls and a jar from Megiddo (Guy 1938: figs. 185 
1-2, pls. 130:15, 168:1; Loud 1948: pl. 191:8), a flask from Lachish 
Tufnell, Inge and Hardin XXIIE60), and a spouted bow! 


P 980: figs. 21:14, 57:10) 


















from Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh (Pritchard 













Type I: Rounded B 





ol is an unrestricted vessel with rounded sides and a 


The Round 
flat or rounded base. The most cc 





and fish designs (Rothe 1988: 129-135 





extremely common in New Kingdom Egypt 
die Nunsc 


This vessel type 
E.-C, Strauss (1974 


its association with the god Nun. 








cerms it the Nun bo because of 








Rounded Boeels derive primarily from cultic contexts in Pi 
Rounded Bowls were found in the Fosse Temple at Lachish and sherds 


of as many as 28 in the Hathor Temple at Timna‘. Of the twelve 





bowls found at Beth Shan, six came from the Level VIL temple and 





two from the Level VII temple. In addition, two bowl sherds were 





unearthed at Gezer and fragments of o 





MO: pl. XXI-25-28, $1, XLIXAS; James and Mec 
figs. 67:10-14;, 68: 1 








XXILS7, pl. NNIES9-(5) 


figs. WB, 41:6, 8-9, 42, 43: 











conical body, and flat base, Three 
n the Ha 


ated with black paint (Rothenberg 198 











vessels of this type were or ‘Temple at ‘Timna' 


One 








the three was de 
34:4 

lar vessels were found in the tomb of Tutankhamen (Reeves 
3721 








ing 1902: 37: 





bes (von Bi 
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Palestn 
Timaa‘ (Rothenb 





Type 3: Hathor-headed Bou 


A single example of this type was found in the Fosse Temple at 
Lachish, The footed bow! has a hemispherical body with a raised 
de 


Hathor heads is attache 





of 





non the exterior. A pair of handles in the 








the rim. The heads are pierced verti- 
cally to accommodate th 





f a lid. Since 
pout the Near East, the 
king, more intemational than Egyptian in style 











are not restricted to Egypt but occur thre 
type is, properh 





Nevertheless, the presence of the Ha 





head handles, a feature that 





originated in Egypt, requires that it be mentioned in this study 
A faience Hathor “mask” from 


probably belonged to a Hathorheaded 





Hathor Temple at Timna‘ 





wl, Carinated bowls with flat 
base and applied Hathor faces are an E 
been found at Malkata, Ami 
Doll and Freed 1982: 99, ill, 82) 


jan type. They have 
a, and Deir elMedinch (Brovarski, 








Palestine 
Lachish (Tufnell, Inge and Harding 1940: 62, pl. XXIL 


Tinnat (Rothenberg 1988: 119, fig. 30:1, pl 


Type 4: Loop-han 





Bae 


Bow! was found in the Fo 





One faience Loop-han 
Lachish. The ti 


single loop handle is attached to the rim. 


Temple at 
and rounded base, A 





wl has a hemispherical be 





In Egypt a bow! of similar shape but made of 
in tomb D116 at Abyd 


Patch 1990: 56-57:#42h 


aleite was found 






and is dated (o the early Eighteenth Dynasty 





Lachish (Tufnell, Inge and Harding 1940: pl. XXI1162) 


Tipe 5. 








Latiform Chalices are unrestricted vessels with a footed base and an 


ovaloid or ellipsoid body mod the blue or 








white lotus flower. Several examples were found in excavations in 
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Palestine, one in the Hathor Temple at ‘Timna‘ and at least eight 
in Level VII/VIT at Beth Shan. All but one of the Beth Shan Cha 
came from the Level VIII/VII Temple. Most of the Lafform Ch 
including the Timna‘ Chalice, are decorated with a lotus petal des 
in black paint. One from Beth Shan (James and McGovern 1995: 















sa hoofed animal leaping through a papyrus marsh, 
rer one from Beth Shan (James and McGovern 1993: fig, 68:9) 
is fluted and painted with alternating blue and yellow vertical stripes 


pt (McGovern 





Chemical analysis indicates that it was made in Ej 
1990: fig. 9 


Lotiform Chalices ax 





ymon in New Kir 











von Bissing | #3703-3705, 1-3852 








pl XX129; James and McGovern 1993; figs 





Like the Pilgrim Fla 


lemoid body, almost cylindrical neck, and 





of other materials, the faience flasks have a 
handles, The deco: 


body of the flask or just 








ration in black paint may cover the entire 





the portion ab 

Faience Pilgrim Flasks we 
Tel Sera‘. The three ves 
the Fosse ‘Temp 


wo sites in Palestine, Lachish 








Such vessels were common in New Kingdom Egypt (von Bissing 
7 rt 





Lachish (Tafnell, Inge and Harding 1940: 62, pl, XXL48, XXIL5G 
XXILG9) 
Tal Sena’ (Oren, 1982: 1 





Type 7: Globular J 





Sherds of two faience Globular Jars were found in the Hathor ‘Temple 


at Timna‘, The jars have spl bodies, and one of them is dec 








orated with a stylized floral necklace in black pai 
Rothenberg 1988 37:34). A faience G 





lar Jar with the car- 
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touches of Amenhotep Il is 


1902: 80 








Rothenberg 1988: 153, 135, figs. 37:34, 


Type § 








Jugs have an ovaloid body, cylindrical neck, flat base, and single loop 





handle. They may be decorated with black paint or with an incised 
design of vertical line 

A complete Jug with lid was found in the Fosse Temple at Lachish. 
The Hath 
Fragment 
Beth Shan 
tial quarter. One faience Jug was found in the Iron Age 
deposits at Deir ‘Alla. An almost exact parallel to the Deir ‘Alla Jog 
is kr n Abyde late New Kin 
Bissing 1902: 35~S6:# 








Temple at Timna‘ pros 





five Jugs 





two vessels that are pr Jugs were unearthed at 








-mple preci ne in the streets of the 








wnt fr and is dated to 








Palestin 
Beth Shun (James and McGo 
Deir ‘Alla (Franken 1961: p. 
Lachish (Tufnell, Inge a 
Tinnat (Re 








Harding 1940: 62, pls, XXI:55, XXII 











Sherds of four Juglets with pointed 






waloid body, cylindrical 
neck, and single loop handle 
Timna‘. A similar Juglet f 
‘von Bissing 1902 


nd in the Hathor Temple at 
mm Abusir is dated to the New Kingdom 














Timna’ (Rothenberg 


Type 10: O% 





Oroid Jars have an ovaloid body, rounded base, and cylindrical or 





conical neck. Most of the faience Opoid Jars from Palestine derive 





from cultic contexts. One bearing the cartouch 





of Queen Tawosret 
was found in the Late Bronze sanctuary at Deir ‘Alla. The Ovoid Jar 
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Only broad classifications of shape are utilized in this typology 





Since glass ve 





Is are often recovered in fragmentary condition, it 


is often difficult to reconstruct their original shape precisely. The 
presence or absence of handles is especially problematic in this regard 
Consequently handleless and handled vessels of the same shape will 
be classified in the same type 


Egyptian glass vessels are difficult to date with a 





precision. Few 





lass vessels from Egypt are well provenienced, and fewer still can 





be dated to their period of manufacture rather than their time of 





deposition, Like other valual sels were often treated 





4s heirlooms and could continue in use for a hundred years or mon 


Thus, it is not surprising that Nolte (1968) was able 0 offer only a 








broad date for most types, Nevertheless, studies of material from the 
ass factories at Malkata, Amarna, and Lisht (Keller 1983; Kozloff 


and Bryan 1992: 373-382) have produced some refinement in the 





dati 





In at least some cases, vessels produced in the Ramesside 








‘ed during the reigns 





of Amenhotep III and Akhenaten, 





The prevalence of opaque light blue and turquoise blue glass, the 
sloppy decoration, and the pre 
19 


Timna‘ were manufactured during the Ramesside period, which 


ninance of apodal shapes (Keller 





3: 26) suggests that many, if not all, of the glass vessels from 





would accord with the occupational history of the site. Certainly the 





Pomegranate Vessel with the cartouches of a Ramesside king can be no 


carlier than the Nineteenth Dyn: 





It is likely that at least some of the glass vessels from other sites 


were manufactured during the late Eighteenth Dynasty. The vessels 








from the Fosse Temple at Lachish all feature shapes and decorative 
patterns known from Amama. Althoug 


rather crude, the Kralristos from Tell el-‘Ajjul probably belongs to 





the published drawii 











the late Eighteenth Dynasty as well 


Type I: Amphoriskoi 


The Amphoristos has an ovaloid body, tall cylindrical neck, and rounded 





base, As classified here, it may have two handles on the shoulder 





Five Amphoriskoi were found in the Hathor temple at ‘Timna‘, three 
in the Level III Fosse Temple at Lachish, 
VItL-VI temple at Beth Shan. 


Glass Amphoriskoi are attested in Egypt thr 





and one in the Level 









ughout the New Kingdom 











Taf 


wuld be noted that type 2 as 





and numerous examples are illustrated by Nolte (1968: 36: 
19, I:I-4, XVIEL, 13, 18, etc). It 


here defined incorporates two of Nolte’s (196 





36-37) types: handle- 








less flasks and handled amphoriskoi 








F 
Bath Shan (James and) McGovern 1993: fig. 70: 

Lachish (Vutnell, 1 Hardin, 64, pl. XXIV:77, 8 83) 
Tinnd (Rothenberg. 19% 5, fig, 86:2, 4-5) 

Type 2: Krateriskoi 

The Krateriskos has a spherical or ellipsoid body, wide cylindrical neck, 
and high foot. It is not clear whether any of the Palestinian Kraterishot 





had handles, In New Kingdom Egypt, this type of vessel occurs both 
with and without handles (Ni 168: 37, Taf, VIM) 
A relatively large number of Avalerishoi are attested from LB HB- 


n LA Palestine, most of them from Timna’. ‘Ten vessels of this 








r 








und at Site 200 at Timna’, wo in the Level IIL Fosse 


Temple at Lachish, and one in tomb 1514 at Tell el-‘Ajjul 








Tell lApul (Petrie 1932: 10 
L Tufnell, Inge and Harding 
Tinna’ (Rothenberg 19 








Two Globular Jars were found in the Lev 


VII temple at Beth Shan 
They have spherical t narrow necks. One has a flat 
base (Rowe 1940: pl. XXII9) and t 
1940: pl. XXE2I 

In Egypt, Globular Jars may have rounded, flat, or ring bases and 
occur with an Hles (Nolte 1968: 170-171, Taf. XIX:36, 
XX:8). The light brown and light green color of the Globular Jar 
sts a Ramesside date, since brown glass 





her a rounded hase (Rowe 








with the rounded hase s 





was more common in the Ramesside period (Keller 1983: 26) 


an (Rowe 1940: pl. XXIE19, 21; James and McGovern 1993: fi 
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Type 4: Pil 





im Flasks 














The body of the Pilgrim Flask or lentoid flask has an elliptical section, 


m the shoulder to the cylindrical neck 
Three Pilgrim Flasks were found in the Hathor temple at Tina‘, onc 
inthe Level III Fose Temple at Lachish, and one in the Level VIT-VIL 


temple at Beth Shan (James and McGovern 1993: fig. 70:3). Chemical 


Two handles are drawn fr 











analysis indicates that the Beth Shan Pilgrim Flask was manufactured 
in the Nile Valley (McGovern 1990; fi 
vessels from LB IIB-Lron IA Palestine 

The Pilgrim Flask is a 
Egypt (Nolte 196 


p 








9). This is one of the two. 












pmmon glass vessel type in New Kingdom 
af, XVIL, XXVI 































Bath Shan (Jame 
Lachish (Tatnell, tn 
Tinna’ (Rothenberg 1988: 214-215, fig. 86:1, color pl 








Type 5: Pomegranate V 








The Pomegranate Vessel has a globular body, a cylindrical neck and a 
rim Which is fashioned into spikes in imitation of the shape of the 
pomegranate. The rim and neck of a Pomegranate Vessel were found 
under the floor of the Level VIL temple at Beth Shan. 

Three small fragments of opaque green glass from Site 200 at 


Timna’, the Hathor ‘Templ 
On one of the fe 


a Pomegranate Ves 














two Ramesside pharaohs would fit these traces; Ramesses I and 
Amenmesse (Rothenberg 1988: 136 
The Pomegranate Vessel is not attested in Amama 





period (Nolte 1968: 39, Taf, XXVI40—42 
Palestine 


Bath Shan (James and MeGovern 19% 0: 
Tinnd' (Rothenberg 1988: 136, 215-216, figs. 59:3, 8¢ 


Type 6: Pal 





el in New Kingdom 
Egypt. It is modeled afier the architectural palm column (Ni 
39, Taf. XXXI-XXXIV 





The Palm Kohltube is a common type of glass ve 
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This vessel has a cylindri 





I body and a flat base. Just below the 








rim, a circle of leaves is applied. Two hltubes were found in 


Level III Fosse at La 








the Temple h, 








ufinell, 1 





1940: 64, pl. XXIV:75, 79) 





























nents of two glass Baols were found at Site 200 at ‘Timna‘ 
They were apparently deep bowls like the “tefé Schalen” described 


by Nolte (1968: 176, Taf. XX:4, XXI:17, XXVIIL-50) 











Palestin 
Tina! (Rothenberg 1988: 212-214, fig, 85:1 
Ivory Vesset 
Ta 

Distribution of I 
Sites Type 1 2 J ‘ 5 
Beth Shan 
Beth Shemesh 
Tell l-Far‘a (S) 1 1 
Geaer 
Lachish 8 
Mexid 6 
Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh 2 i 











B-lron IA Pales- 
ne Spoons 
rial cat- 


Most of the Egyptian-style ivory vessels from LB I 





tine are Cosmetic Spoons similar to the alabaster and limest 





described above. A few Bowls and a Bax complete this m: 
y (see Table 
Alth 


of the tests suy 





igh only a handful of the yessels have been tested, the results 





ir the manufac~ 





that hippo ivory was preferred 





ture of vessels, Elephant ivory, on the other hand, was used for fur- 


niture inlays (Bryan 1996: 54 





Ivory, both hippo and elephant, were rare in New Kingdom Egypt 





y vessels and objects found in LB IIB-lron 
54 


The Egyptian-style iv 


IA Palestine were us 





ly based on wood models (Bryan 1996; 
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Type 1: Cosmetic Spoon 


Sp 


















The ivory Casmeti from Palestine are round or elliptical shal- 





ial or human shape. Originally a lid would 








In Egypt Cosmetic Spoons existed from the Predynastic Period through 


the Late Period, “but the greatest variety of forms occurred in the 
New Kingdom” (Brovarski, Doll and Freed 19 


ular in the New Kingdom include sw 








207). Forms po, 








phic shapes. Bone and wood are among the 
tic Spoons (Brovarski, Doll and Freed 1982; 205-207} 

Three subtypes of ivory Cosmetic Spoons derive from LB IB-Iron 
IA contexts in Palestine: Duck Spoons, Sivimming-gin! Spoons, and Fish 


natcrials most commonly 





used for Casm 








Spoons. In addition, three Spoon Lids have been found. 






















Type 1A: Duck Spoon 





Unlike the Du 
in the sections on alabaster and stone ve 





alabaster 








Spoons {see type 16B and 3 





s, respectively) in which 
ry Duck Spoons 
are elliptical. Vertical holes were drilled at one or both ends of the 


1 round depression was hollowed out, the bowls of i 





bowls for the pegs which held the lid in place. ‘The Spoon itself is 





elliptical, and another vertical hole was drilled near the narrow 


pointed end to receive the tenon of the duck’s head which was carved 





separately. The duck’s heads were not preserved for any of the ivory 
Duck Spoons from LB IB-lron LA Palestine 

The duck was a popular motif among Egyptian artisans, A very 
the E 





similar vessel dated to the middle teenth Dynasty was 


varski, Doll and Freed 








made of wood with ebc 


1982: 214-2 











Bath Shemesh (Grant and Wrig 
Tall l-Fara (S) (Starkey and Hi 
Gezer (Macalister 1912 I: 118, fig 
Lachish (Tufnell, Inge and Harding 
Megiddo (Loud 1939: 17, pls. $0: 





1939: 154 
pls, LVL, LVIL361 






XX:21 





Type 1B: Swimming-girl Spoon 


The ivory Swimmin 





inl Spoons, although poorly preserved, appear 
irl Spoon from Deir el-Balah (see 





quite similar to the calcite Swimm 
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type 16G in the section on alabaster vessels above). The Spoon con- 


sists of a round bow! with a handle carved in the shape of a nude 








girl with outstretched arms. Th 





ead was carved separately and 





attached to the body by means of a tenon, 
Sivimming-girl Spoons were quit 
Wallert 1967; 18-2: 


wood, ivory, stone and faience (Brovarski, Doll and 





pmon in New Kingdom Egypt 


They were made out of a variety of materi- 





Two of the three ivory ibex heads found in the Fosse ‘Temple 








probably belonged to Swimming-ginl Spoons. In Egypt, the bowl of a 


Swwimming-girl Spoon was sometimes carved in the shape of an ibex 








Brovarski, Doll and Freed 1982: ill. 242 
Palestn 

Bath Shan (Oren 19% fig. 49:26 

Lachish (Tafiell, Inge ane Hardin pl. XVI2, 5, XVIEIS°14 
Me 1939: 2176, 40, 41:178, 42:179-181 

Tell exSafidieh (Pritchard 1980: 13, figs. 3:9, 50:1 





Type IC: Fish Sp 





Ivory Fisk Spoons were carve © shape of a fish, complete with 





ribbed fins and tail. An ellig ‘out in the 





lid incised in a scale pattern. 





center of the fish and covered with 
The Fisk Spoon was a popular shape in New Ki 


several examples in stone are known (Brovarski, Doll and Freed 19! 


dom Egypt, and 





213-214; Greene 1989: 


Type 1D: Spoon L 


In addition to the one Duck 5} pre Spoon Lids were found in 
the Fosse Temple TI (LB IB) at Lachish. They are oval in shape 
with holes for the pins which att them to the Spoons. Two of 


them are incised with 








Lachish (Tuell, Harding 1940: 62, pls. XIX:16-17, XXLB 
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Type 2: Ledge-handled Bove 


The Ledge-handled Bowl is a shape already encountered in alabaster 





ee type 3 in the section on alabaster vessels above). It is an unr 





stricted vessel with 
handle, The flattene 
and exterior of 
One of the Ledge-handled Bi 


hallow subspherical shape and a single ledge 





rim has an incised decoration, The in 








the bowl may also have an incised rosette de 





Megiddo has irregularly spaced 
939: 17, pl. 28:148) 





Starkey and Harding 1932: 26, pls, LVI, LVIL38 









Type 3: Shallow Bowl 






















from Beth Shi 


as the Ledge-handled Boel except that it lacks the handle, The inte 


A shallow ivory bow tomb 7 has the 











centric circles and zigzag lines. A 
1: pl. XVII, 


rior has an incised design of 





similar vessel was found at Gi 


Pulesti 
Bath Shan (Oren 197 fig, 4 





Type 4: Lidded B 


The corpus of ivory vessels Tell es-Sa‘idyeh includes a shallow 





how! with the same profi and 3, but with four projec 





tions that may 





ave been carved in the shape of bull heads (Pritchard 





1980: 13). The bowl was decorated with an incised rosette design 


n the inside and was furnished with a lid with a rosette design 








Type 5: Bos 


motifs was found in room 
4 (S). The ¢ 


an Egyptian-style throne, A 


An ivory box ¢ 
YG of the “Residency” at Tell el-F 


a man in Eg 





graved with Egyptianiz 











ptian dr 









woman in Egyptian costume stands before him and pours a libation 








into a bow! that he holds. While musician ssion of 
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th arsh to present him with fowl and cattle 


servants wades through a 1 

The box was studied recently by B. Bryan 
» the late Nineteenth-Twentieth 
cated 


dates it on art historical grounds 
Dynasties. The details of the throne and the attire of the man 
upon it are particularly ic of the Twentieth Dynasty 

1 in inspiration, but combine 


The box is not purely 


Egyptian and Aegean 
dress are modeled after late Ramesside fashions, the hair- 


tif, h the throne and the ruler’s 


and the depiction of the bull are drawn from 
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TYPOLOGY OF EGYPTIAN-STYLE OBJECTS 





The LB IB-I 
a heterogeneous assemblage. They range in size from very small 
and Pe 





gyptian-style objects fi n IA Palestine compose 








objects, like Seara nts, to life-size Statues, S 








as others are represented by 








For convenience of reference and cor 








objects have been divided into thirteen categ 





objects related to animal husbandry, ritual objects, animal figurines 





and plaques, statues and statuettes, ste 

lac, anthropoid sarcophagi, jewelry, pendants, scarabs andl seals, toi- 
P P p 

Within each category, a typolo 








based on shape and material is created, At the end of the discussion 





of each type or subtype, a catalogue of the examp 


from LB IB. 





ron IA Palestine is provic 


Buapes Ax Wearon 


There are six types of Blades and Weapons found in LB UB-Ir 
IA Palestine: Razurs, Hoof handled Knives, Papyrus Needles, Ligged Asche 
Chisels, and. Fork-shaped Spear But 





Type 1: Razor 





Ty have been found in LB IB. 
Iron IA Palestine—Nothed Razors and Trapezoit 


subtypes of Egyptiar 





rs. Both are 





Type 1A: Notched Razor 


The Notched Razor is characterized by at 
blade, In all bu 
curves away from ¢ 





ich in the upper half of the 





1 Palestine the tip of the blade 


N 





ne of the examples fr 





ied Razors, or cutting 


notched ed 

















knives as they are also called, were found in tomb contexts at Lachish 
and Deir el-Balah and in « 
Jemmeh, 





ypational strata at Beth Shan and Tell 





This type of blade was popular in Egypt at least through the 
Eighteenth Dynasty (Petrie 1917: 51, pls. LXI:14~26, LXUL33-47; 
Vandier d’Abbadie 1972: 164-165; Brovarski, Doll and Freed 1982 
ill, 294 








Pa 
Beth Shan (James and McGovern 1993: fig. 149: 
Deis et-Balah (T , 9, 72, ills. $4, 1 
Tell Jonmuh (P 





Trapezoidal Re 





le of the Trapezoidal Re in the shape of a trapeze 





with a pointed projection. One example was found in tomb 90 at 


Beth Shan. Examples from Egypt can be dated to the Eighteenth 
Dynasty (Petrie 1917: pls. LX-LXI; Brovarski, Doll and Freed | 
ills, 220-22 





ze and have a handle shaped 





b 216 at Lachish, tomb 114 at Deir el-Balah and 


I Jemmeh. 











Two examples from Egypt can be dated to the Eighteenth Dynasty 


Petrie 1917: 24-25, pls. XXVII45, XXIX:231-232 
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Type 3: Papyrus Neale 











The Papyrus Needle, as it was termed by Petrie (1917: 52), is a long, 
thin bronze knife with a narrow handle which fans out at the end, It 
may be an Egyptian-style knife since parallels are known from Egypt 
Unfortunately the examples cited by Petrie (1917: pl. LXV:58-59) 


are undated, leavin 











Deir et-Baluh (UT. Dothan 1979: 19, il 









Type 4: Legged Axehea 






















1 in City IV/Sub IV at 


An Egyptian-style Ligged Axe 
Tell el-Hesi. It is made of br 
ening the axchead to the handle, Such lu 





s are characteristic of 





mediate Period through the 





Egyptian Axeheads from the Second I 
pecifically 
130) 


Third Intermediate Period. The shape of our Axehead belony 
23-24, ills 








to the Eighteenth Dynasty (Dav 








Type 5: Chisels 





dod report finding a simi 
the Egyptian chisels of the XEXth Dynasty found at Serabit el-Khadem, 
in Sinai and at Memphis" (M. Dothan and Freedman 196: 
ough no illustration of the Ashdod Chisel was published, they 


The excavator 











compare it to Chisels catalogued by Petrie (1917: pls. 21:35, 22; 





M. Dothan and Freedman 1967; 80 





Type 6: Fork-shaped Spear Butts 


A socketed, 
at Beth Shan. ‘This type is 
pl. III; 1917: 33, pls. XXXIX:203-206, XL:180-1 
1902: 55, pl. XNIL 


p 





ork-shaped Spear But of bronze was found in tomb 90 
pt (Petrie 18 
7; Randall-Maclver 


















Bath Shan (Oren 
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Osjects Retatep To Axia, HuspanpRy 


Type 1: Goase-shaped Brand. 


ped Brand made of bronze was found in Palace IV (LB 
Tell cl‘Ajjul. In Egypt, “marking the ownership 
from the Eighteenth Dynasty” (Stead 1986: 32, 





f cattle by 
fig, 43). The goose is among the atwested shapes (Petrie 1917: 5: 
pl. LXXL47-49; Janssen | 
Pe 

Tell el“Ajul (Petsie 1952: 9, pl. XIX272 











Type 2: Hames. Rin 


A small bronze plaque in the shape of a lotus with rings attached 
tom came to light in the excavation of the LB 
IIB “Governor's Residence” at Aphek. Based on the battle of Kadesh 


reliefs from the Ramesseum, the excavator suggests that “it served 














chariot horse, joining the bit to the 
reigns” (Kochavi 1990: xxiii 


Pal 
Iplek (Kochavi 1990: xxiii, 40, 
Riwwat. Onjeer 


This category comprises objects intended exclusively for use in cultic 





activities. Objects with multipl 





indeterminate functions are treated 
elsewhere 

All but one of the types of objects in this category are clearly con- 
oddess Hathor. In fact 
most of them derive from the Hathor temple at Timna 


nected with the worship of the Egyptian 





Type I: Menat Counterpoise 


The Menat Counterpoises from 
glazed faience and shaped like f 
or oval disks. Royal cartouches in black paint were written on the 
upper portion of the Menat Coun 














les terminating in circular 








poises. The disk was decorated with 





a floral design, also in black paint 

















LE OBJECTS 





Fragments of seventeen Menat Countopoises were found in the Hath 








Temple at Timna‘. One bore the eartouches of Ramesses II (Rothen- 

berg 1988: 119-121, fi 

berg 19 

Rothenberg 1988: 119-121, figs. $1:3, 32:5). The fragment of anoth 

could be Siptah, Setnakhte, or Ramesses VII (Rothenberg 1988; 120, 
6 


2:6); one the cartouches of Seti I (Rothen- 








119, fig. 31:3); and two the cartouches of Ramesses IV 











In Egypt menat necklae ptian mal, are known from the 





Middle Kingdom, or perhaps even the Sixth Dynasty (Stachelin 1966: 
1 eA 


necklace of faienee beads and was worn on the back between the 


Jancing weight for a 





The Menat Counterpoise was the count 





shoulder blades or held in the hand (Kayser 1969: 228), "The menat 
 Hathor (Bar 
ief in a Twelfth Dynasty tomb at 


ated with the cult et 





necklace is particularly as 
1953: 106; Hickman: 101 


Meir showing a celebration 





he Hathor cult 





picts a processi 





of women with a menat and a Sistum in cither hand (Allam 196 
28, Taf VI), In Sinai Hathor is represented holding a scepter, an 
‘aukh, a Sistrum, or 2% menat (Allam 1963: 83), The Coffin ‘Texts con- 





tain references to both the Sistram and men 


related to Hathor (Allam 1963 





Pal 





Timnat (Rothenbs 
WO:l, pls, 1188, 1205-6, 12 





Type 2: Sistra 


The Sidrum is a musical instrument that was used in the cult of 





Hathor. Metal disks strung on wire within a metal or faience frame 


produced a rattling noise when the instrument was shaken, In Egypt 





Sista occur in two subtypes, arched and naos (Hickmann 1949: 76 
Anderson 1976: 40) 


The nine Sistra fragments 





pund in the Hathor temple at ‘Timna' 





were made of either 





with black paint 





Three of the fragments be the naos subtype. The four 


Jn the arched 
andle 


Hathor heads probably supported naos frames, alth 








subtype cannot be ruled out. There were also two 


Like many of the faience Sistaum handles from Eg) 








dles were inscribed. One handle bore the inscription mr /hiot-hr nb 
] Turquoise” in black pai 


29:5, pl. 120:2). A Nineteenth 





mfkt “beloved of [Hathor, Lady « 


both sides (Rothenberg 1988: 118, 
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ndle from Deir l-Bah; 
similarly inscribed: sippn-t sh 
penre Seti-Merneptah bi 
Anderson 1976: 58, fig. 1 


Dynasty hi 








The other handle 





fi ‘nh “given life” on one side 
19) 





other (Rothenbe 








Type 3: Wands 





Fragments of five Wands were 


The Wands are 8 





and shaped at one 





in black. 
Faience Wands also surtac 
in the Sinai. Base 








the r 












extremely common during the Middle Kin 
mon, New King 


he name of Akhnaton (Steindorff 19 














Palesin 
Tonna’ (Rothenberg 1988: 135~136, fig. 45:2, 4~7, ph. 5) 


Type 4: Clapper 





A. Clapper made of 
temple at Beth Shan. It is cur 


in a Hathor head surmounted by a han 


ppo ivory came from the level V 












Clappers found in Egypt are usually m 








may be either strai 





hor d. The Clapper terminate 


hand below which there 





Clappers are quite rare in 











now in the British Museum is 
mph mary het-or mbt raft 
ed of Hathor, Lady of Turquoise 
om ‘Timna’ read 







Sete 






























30:2, ph 


nd in the Hathor temple at ‘Timna’ 
They are made of green-glazed faience decorated with black paint 
d like the head of an ani- 


mal with a long snout. The eyes and mouth of the animal are painted 


1 the temple at Serabit el-Khadem 


al names that appeared on some of 


them, they range in date from ‘Thutmose I to Ramesses IV. The 
Ramesside Wands from Serabit have the same shape as the Timna' 
Wands but differ in their decoration. They have wadjet-eyes and a 
cartouche on the snout (Petrie 1906: 144-145, fig. 150) 

In Egypt Wands, which are also known as magical knives, we 





Although less com- 


mn examples do exist, such as a faience Wand bear 


LB IB) 


merang and terminates 
th modeled in low relief 
le of wood or bone and 
a human 
a Hathor head, Hathot 





known) and 
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tricted in date to the New Kingdom. A Clapper in the Louvre 
‘no. 7069) with very ¢ 








1 fingers, which dates t0 the New 
sm Beth Shan (Sourdive 1 








Kingdom, is very similar to the one 
201-204 





Palestine 
Beth Shan (Rowe 1940: pls, XX:23, XNXV:13, XLVIHAs4; James and 
McGovern IS 











Type 5: Model Bread Off 













Two clay spheres with stamped impressions came from near the level 
VI (Iron 1) temple at Beth Shan. Alt 
are illegible, the impressions 
offering.” ‘These ob 


Bread Offerings (Rowe 1 









the other clearly read innyt “daily 





ts have been plausibly interpreted as Model 
426) 














Palestin 


Bath Shan 























Aegis: Hea 





Type 6: 


A Hathor Aegis Head was unearthed in the area of the level VIL tem 
ple at Beth Shan. It is made of bronze covered with gold foil and 








is about four inches in height. On the back are two “staples” for 
attaching the Aegis Head to anoth ct (Rowe 1927; 428-430; 
1930; 26, n, 54; 1940: pl. XLVIIA:3). A faience pendant in the form 
of a Hathor Aegis Head was found in Fosse Temple HL at Lachish 
Tulnell, Inge and Harding 1940: pl. XXE46) 

In E Heads of this size are usually it 
offerings (Afholder-Gérard and Comic 1990: 152-153), Lar 














expr 








were used as terminals on divine boats, and smaller ones as pe 
ill, 252). Egyptian Aqgis Hoa 
f deities, including Hathor 
64-65). Alth 
known from 
082: ill, 252) 















were made in the 
Sakhmet, and Bastet (Roeder 1956: 469-472, 
more common in the Late Period, Aegis He 
New Kingdom (Brovarski, Doll and Freed 19 








Palestine 


Beth Shan (Rowe 1940: pl. XLVIA:3; James and McGovern 1998; 81:1 










ANIMAL FIGURINES 












Seven types 





al figurines 1 d after Egyptian prototypes 
occur in LB IB-Iron IA sites in Palestine: Sphinxes, Unaci, Haws, 


Cats, Duck Heads, Bulls, and Hippopotami 










Type I: Sphinss 


Stone derive from two sites in LB IB-lron LA. Palestine 
Haruvit and Timna'. Three are made 





Sphinse 






















alabaster. All are fr 





Palestin 
Han 
Tin 


(Oren 1980: 30 ‘6 
Rothenberg 1988: 116-117, fi 6: pis, Hil, 113) 






Type 2: Uraci 


Clay Unaei, or cobra figurines, were found at Haruvit and Beth Shan 


Some of the Beth Shan Unaei have applied clay pellets s 





XXI5, XLIIA2, 5; and McGovern 








A limest 





Hawk Figurine wearing, the 
the level VI (Iron IA) templ 


Egyptian crown wai 


found in h Shan. There were 





and between the legs, 
int (Rowe 1940: 81 





The tail and claws showed traces of b 


Bath Shan (Rowe 1940: pls. XXXV:8, LIA: 


Fragments of eleven blue-glazed faience Cat Fig 





were found in 





the Hathor temp! Timna‘. They were decorated in black or 





own paint, Figurines of this type were also associated with the 
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Hathor cult at Serabit e-Khadem 
Although Cat Figurines have not been clearly connected to Hathor 





in Sinai (Petrie 1906: pl. 153:6-14 






worship in Egypt, the association of cats with Hathor worship in 





pt is well established, Cats were represented on objects, such as 
Sistra, Menats, and Stelae, that were used in Hathor cults (Malek 1993: 


92-93) 










the F 


attach it to another object, perhaps a con 





gurine fir pple at Lachish had a peg 





on the bottom to Combs 
surmounted by cats are known from Egypt (Petrie 1927: pl. XX 


Several poorly 






id appliqués from Beth Shan 






appear to be feline or at least mammalian (James and McGovern 
1993: 173-174, figs, 90-91). On 
black is certainly 





one clay fi 





urine head painted in 




















Beth Shan (James and McGovern 1993: fig. 9 


Inge and Harding 1940: 61, pl, X'VIL9 
henberg 1988; 1 fi 5, 


















Type 5: Duck Heads 


















The Duck Heads from LB UB-Iron IA site in Palestine resemble the 
heads on Egyptian-style Duck Spoons, and some of the Duck Heads ca 





alogued here may have been 








made of three materials—ivory, alabaster, and clay. Eleven Duc 
Heads—one of alabaster, one of 
found at Beth Shan. The Megiddo treasury contained seven ivor 
Duck Heads. Four clay Duck Heads came from Haruvit, and one ivory 
Duck Head from the Fosse Temple at Lachish. Of the Beth Shan Duck 
Heads, seven derive from the level VIL (LB IIB) temple, five from 
other level VII loci, one from the level VI (Iron IA) temple, and 
three from other level VI loci 


ys and the rest of clay—were 














P 





Beth Shan (Ri 





1940: p 
106:3, 
Harait (Oren 1980; 30-8 

Lachish (Tufnell, Inge and Harding 1940: 61, pl. XVI:10) 
Mepiddo (Lonel 1939: pl. 45:202-209) 


XX:19-18, XXI LIA; Jan 
9; James and McGovern 199%: figs. 86-89) 
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Type 6: Bull 





An ivory figurine of a couchant Bull was found in the LB TB Fosse 
Temp! 


hole in the ba: 





at Lachish, The figurine is carved in the round and has a 





oF a peg to attach it to another object. The forelegs 
th tucked 
to the side (Tufnell, Inge and Harding 1940; 


of the animal are b directly back under him, while the 





hindquarters are turne 
61, pl. XVIEI 


The pose 





f the animal is paralleled among the Egyptian bronze 





» the 





weights in the shape of cattle, Dated examples derive fro 





Eighteenth Dynasty (Roeder 1956: 334-335) 


Palestin 
Lachish (Tufnell, Inge ane Harding 1940: 61, pl. XVI:11 


Type 7: Hippopotan 


A red burnished clay Hippopotamus figurine came from the level VI 
je at Beth Shan (Rowe 1940: pls. XXL13, LIA:4), An amethyst 
he E 






pendants from LB I Tell el‘Ajjul (McGovern 19 








Shan (Rowe 1940: pls, XXLI3, LIAS 


Howa ax Divine Fiourives axp PLagues 


This category comprises figurines and plaques depicting human beings 





Tipe I: Ushab 


The Ushabti is a mummiform figurine intended primarily as a funer 
ject. It i 
Book of the Dead expressing the Ushabt’s function as a substitute 


ary ob ten inscribed with formulae from the Egyptian 





for the deceased as a laborer in the afierworld. According to Aubert 
1974: 126), by the Rame 





d clay Ushabtis were included in 








The Uskabtis from Palestine are cither day or green-glaxed faience 





Eight clay, mold-made Ushabris were four 





ide Anthropoid Sarcophagi 
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in four tombs at Beth Shan. According to Oren (1973: 123), they 


were made in four different molds. Three Ushabtis from the same 
mold were 





wand in three different tombs, ‘The lower half of a faience 
Ushabti was unearthed at Timna’, It was inscribed in black with a 
‘somewhat ge 
st of the standard ushabti formulae” (Rothen 
T. Dothan (1987: 131) report 


ta VIIV at Deir 





led and abbreviated, but still recognizable version of 











finding an unspecified numt Ushablis inv str 
el-Balab, 


One of the Beth Shan Ushabtis was found in association with 








figurines of Mycenaean type; the five figurines were all inside coffin 


B in tomb 241 (Oren 1973: 1 














Palestn 
Beth Shan (Oren 19 fig. 45:24, 47:26 2-24, 50:13) 
De T, Dothan 1987: 131 
Timnat (Rothenberg 1988: 125, fig. 28:2, pl. 119: 





Type 2: Con 





Nude female figurines on beds, often termed Concubines, occur in 


Egypt from Predynastic wo Pte 
Dothan (1987: 131 finding one such figurine of 
trata VI-IV at Deir el-Balal. Ke 


Breasted 1948: 96. T 

















clay figurine from the Aphek “Governor’s Residence” in the form 
of “a supine woman without the trap af a goddess” was mod: 
cled after the Egyptian Concubine figurines. 
havi 1990: xxi, 38, ill. 14) 
T. Dothan 19 

Type 3: Seth 

In Area G at Ashdod the excavators found the “upper part of a 
bronze fig of the Egyptian gods, probably Seth” (M. Dothan 





in press), It is in the of a uraeus wearing a sun-disk and horn 





Palestine 


Ashdod (M. Dothan in. pres 
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A badly corroded bronze fi 


resentation of the Egyptian god Ptah, The figurine is 


from Tell el-Hesi may be a rep- 





uur inches tall 








and has traces plate on its neck. 


Palestin 
Tel el-Hesi (Bliss 1894: 67-68, fig. 110) 


Type 5: Females with Hathor Curl 


Mold-made plaques depicting nude females with outward-turning 
curls characteristic of the Egyptian goddess Hathor are common in 
LB UB-Iron IA Pales 

either hand. The women lack the other features, such as cow's cars, 








that would identify them as representations of Hathor, They are 





probably local picted in Egyptianizing fashion. 








from Beth Shemesh, 





are two plaques from Aphek, ci 











three from Gezer, and two from Lachish 
Palestin 
Aplek (Kochavi 1990: xxi, $8, i 1 
s Grant 1934: 35-36, 48, pl XIX; Grant and Wright 193 
ph Li14-18; 1939: 155) 
Geza (Dever, Lance and Wright 1970: pl. $7:10-11; Dever, ed., 1986: 





Tufnell, Inge and Harding 1940: pl. XXVIEG; Tufisell 1958: pl 








que Mé 
A broken clay 
sh. Tt 
of the f 
female carr 





Id for a plaque was found in level IIL at Beth 





picts two figures, one male and one female, The face 





res are missing, but they wear plumed headdresses. ‘The 





an “ankle in + hand; the male has an ‘anki in his 





left hand and a scepter in his righ 




















APPENDIX C 





Type I: Stone Statues and Statue 


es and Siatuettes were uncarthed 
TB-Iron IA Palestine: Beth Shan, 
ido, In addition, a fr 


Complete or fragmentary Stone 











Hazor, Timna‘, and Me 
1 Ramesside queen was found north of Ashdod and will be pub- 
lished in the 1 Ashdod (M. De 

The Slatues can be divided into two groups on the basis of mate 
» Beth Shan, Hazor 


pent of a Slatue of 











The Statues fi 








and ‘Timna‘ were made of stone that was available locally and. pro- 
duced in the Late Bronze or Early Iron Age. The Siatues from 


Megiddo were made of grano-diorite and date to the Twelfth Dynasty 





beth Shan 
alt Statue of Ramesses III (see Figure 15) was found in the level 
ple at Beth Shan (Rowe 1930: pl. 51). Although the archac 


al context is later than Iron IA, the Si 






ue was presumably pro: 





n TA and subsequently mi 
rly id 
touches cut into cither shouk 

The pose of the king is quite remarkable, He is shown seated 
with a low back, Although both 


ed to the later temple 
ses TIL by the car 











The seated figure is 





a plain rectangular th 





up 
arms and the 





n away, the right hand forms a fist 





resting on the right knee. ‘The feet and le pread apart leav 





ing a broad gap between them. 





legs is unprecedented in Egyptian sculpture 





The placement 
Normally the kinj 
between them. The only 


her with only a small 





were placed close toge 





nto this rule are Statues of a 





nding in front of him. ‘The 





d with a king knecling 
‘ king 
apart, but the gap is completely filled by the royal figure 
1909: pl. Il; Ziegler 1990: p. 47, #E11609) 

The representation of the facial features of Ramesses III is also 











fect of the deity forced the legs 











striking.’ The eyebrows an nounced that the 





the fa as : ally to the nose andl left check 
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king appears to be wearing a mask, like a rac A close exami- 





nation of the Statue reveals that the effect has been created by rece 





ing both the eyes and the forchead. The results can be scen on the 





wig as well. The bangs are recessed in 


the wig and marked off by a distinet gre 





parison to the sides of 
The bottom of the 
appears stunted, as if 











uracus is even with the ed 








the lower portion had been cut away 
The mi 


was usurped and recarved for Rar 











peculiarities is that the Siatu 
TIL. Egyptian ki 


ues of their predece 





sare known 
ors (Korlofl 
Ramesses II has re 
nally to Amenhotep IL 
Kozloff and Bryan 1992: ill. 14), The thick cosmetic lines were 
erased, and the facial featu 





to have usurped and recut the 





and Bryan 1992; 129). For instance, a Stetu 










fflect the elements that 
characterized a portrait of Ramesses II. Since Ramesses I had a 


rounder, fuller face than Amenbotep IIL, the artisan raised the beard 








line at the chin and lk 





1 the browband on the headeloth to ma 
nee, rounder (Kozloff and Bryan 1992: 
172-175), Although few Siatus of Ramesses IIL are extant, the promi: 


nent eyebrows and noseridge would seem to be ch 





the face shorter and, 






racteristic ele 
ments of his portrait (Legrain 1909: pls. XI, XIII). The problem 











that confronted this Twentieth Dynasty artisan were the opposite of 
those faced by the artisans of Ramesses IL. Instead of erasing a pre 
truding feature, the an had to ereate it, ‘The solution was to 








carve back the surrounding areas. Ai ad 


raising the edge of the wig, making 








the face appear longer and narrower than before 











The top of the foot ced with respect to the toes, oF to put 





it another way, the toes and sandal 





ng are at approximately the 
ame he 





ht. It would appear that the artisan recut a bare foot into 


‘one wearing a sandal by shaving away the top of th 





pleating on the skirt. Nor 


A fourth peculiarity of this Statue is 





mally @ short skirt like 
Legrain 1909: pl. HID, altho 
Aldred 1951: pl. 134 


Despite these pecul 

















s of a high level 
of technical competence on the part of the artisan, The modeling 

















or quale 
reflect a 





ity of the stone. The treatment of the necklace and w 























high standard of Egyptian artistry. Even the sandals, which betray 
signs of recutting, were technically well done 

This 
IL, possibly from a double Statue of a seated deity with a kneel 
et. The 


transformed into Rames 





then, seems most likely to have been recut for Ramesses 





removed, and the god 






king between his king w: 





HL An 





example of a divine Slatue recut 
nd in the collection of the Kaiser Wilhelms 
of Ramesses IIT (Speigelberg 1909: 


arently began as a representation of the god Amun, 





into a royal one may be fe 








Universitat in Strassburg. A h 
Taf, IX) ap 











Auf dem Untersatz der roten Ki 
1 bemerkbar, der von cinem wegemeisselten Stuck her 








brciter Stee 

rt, Dieses kann aber kaum etwas an en scin als dic 

Amonsfedern, hinter denen der Rockenpfeiler stchen gelassen war. Avs 

nt in den Koni 

und das hintere Stack der unteracgyp: 
ite (Spiegelberg, 1909: 12) 






verwandelt worden, 














tischen Kr 





ne aus dem Pfeiler herausge 





Furthermore, the eyepaint lines on the side of the face appear in 


the photograph to have been partially erased. 


Hazon 
Two basalt Statues were found in stratum 1A (LB TB) at Hazor 
Yadin pls. CXCVI, CCCXXVI-CCCXXVI; Yadin 
etal, 19 is with their hands 


on their kn 





324 









The figures are seated on 





siding a cup, The head of 





ne is not preserved. 





P. Beck recognizes a combinai 





of Egyptian and Syrian stylis 





tic features in these Status. She notes in particular the hairdo, seat, 





and 





¢ of the arm as reflecting Egyptian conventions, She con- 





cludes that “the statues, therefore, should be considered as works of 








local sculptor who had been inspired by Egyptian models, adding 
to them the Syrian garment and the important attribute, the cup’ 


Yadin et al. 1 





7 


The head of a white sands 





ne Statuette (Rothenberg 1988: fig. 25:1 





pl. 117:1) and three Statue bases of the same material (Rothenberg 
19% pls. 14:2, 4, 16:2) were found in the Hathor temple 


at Timna‘. Only the head and right shoulder of the Statuette are pre 











Jh the stone is worn, the female figure clearly has human 





served. All 





with Hathor unlikely 








and not cow’s ears, making an 
Rothenberg 1988: 116-117) 





raises the possibility that she 
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might be the wife of Ramesses II, Nefertari, since 


queen were placed in the temple at Abu Simbel, but that is mere 





peculation, 






























Megidd 


Fragments of six Twelfth Dynasty importe 





rano-diorite Statues were 
Megiddo 
5-266) and in nearby loci (Loud 1948: pl, 267:4, 6) 


imbedded in the platform wall of the stratum VIL temple 
Loud 1948: pls, 2 








One of the Statues bore an inscription identifying the figure a’ 
Thuthotep. ‘The presence of th 
h they were used raises questions that do 


not directly bear on LB contact with E 





lier than the strata in 








Palastin 
Beth Shan (Rowe 1930: pl. 5 

Hazor (Yadin et al, 1961; pls. CXCVI, CCCXXVI-CCCXXVIL 
Megiddo (Loud 1948; 26; 267:4, 6 

Tinna’ (Rothenber fig, 25:1, pls, 14:2, 4, 1162, 11721 





Type 2: Composite Statu 





Ivory hands that may have been part of Composite Satues were found 
at Megiddo (Loud 1948: pl. 243:17) and Lachish (Tufaell, Inge and 
Harding 1940: 61, pl. XVI). The Megiddo hand had three holes 
to receive tenons; the Lachish hand had a thick tenon extending 











the palm. It 
is also posible that the hands came from Cosmetic Spoons (sce Appendix 
B, Ivory Vessel Type | 


Palestn 
Lachish (Tufnell, Inge and Hi 
Megiddo (Loud 1948: pl. 243:1 





1940: pl. XVI 





Sretae 


A number of Stelae or Siele fragments derive from LB MB-lron 1A 
n Beth Shan, four from Deir el-Balah, and 
two from sites on the east bank of the Jordan, All were made of 












local stone—basalt, Aurkar (sandstone), of limestone 
Three of the Beth Shan Stelae contain lengthy inscriptions, which 


were discussed in chapter 2 in the sections on the reigns of Seti I 
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and Ramesses 1. Ald 
ptions that they were commissioned and erected at 
the site in LB IB. Similarly the fragment of the Mekal Sele that 
level VII temple (Rowe 1940; pl. XXVII:19) 
to level IX where the rest of the Stele was found 
led “first” Beth Shan Siele of Seti 1 is well 


preserved. The scene depicts two standing figures: the 





hough found in the level V temple, it is clear 














The relief on the so 











he form of a hawk-headed figure with the 








solar disk above him. In his right hand, he holds the wasscepter 


and in his left an ‘ankh, The king has an offering pot in each hand 
Betwe 


nda lotus, The top of the 





1 Seti and Re’, there 








is an offering table with a libation pe 
hed wings of the deity Behdet. ‘The 





stele is framed by the outs 
scene is Egyptian in every respect and must have been executed by 
4 trained Egyptian artisan (Rowe 1930: 25, pl. 4 

The “second” Beth Shan Sielé of Seti 1 i: 
Most of the relief 





‘ene has broken away entirely, and what litte 








remains i 1. The legs of a standing figure can be identified 


on th of the Stele (Rowe 1930: pls. 42-44 

The Stele of Ramesses I from Beth Shan portrays the god Amun 
Reé and the king. Amun-Reé wears a 
hi 


left. ‘The king’s head bears a battle helmet with uracus and plume 





uble-plumed crown. He 


the Alepesh sword in his right hand and the wasscepter in his 








There is a bow in his left hand, and his right hand is raised toward 








Amun-Re® to receive the Mhepeshsword from him, Across the top of 
the Stle are spread the wings of Behdlet. Like the “first” Beth Shan 


Siele of Seti I, this and exe 





mpletely Egyptian in inspir 


ution (Rowe 1930: 3 16) 





The excavation of the level VIE temple produced an uninscribed 





lime two standing female figures. The larger figure 





tone Stele depictins 





ie kh and 





fers a lotus blossom to the other (Rowe 





hand. The smaller figure « 
1940; pl. XLIXA:1). There is nothing in the icon 
E 


ne of the local goddesses. James and 








aphy of the 





larger figure to identify her with any particul: ptian goddess 





she pre 
McGovern (1993: 240) have suggested that 
Level V since the figures 


ably represents 


may be the goddess 








Antit named on a Stele found in Lo 
have the same ic 
Ab 


Stele, although 








the level VI temple may have been a 
pwe 1940: pl. XXVITEI7). A fra 
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ment of a limestone Sele came from 





stratigraphically unclear contest 





that could be as early as level VI, ic. below level V 
1966; 170-171, figs. 94:2, 95:2). The preserved fr 


ncus 1522 (James 





agment shows the 
offering table, Traces of 
n the other side of the table can be detected. 





a seated figure by 





another figure stand 
James (1966: 170-17 
dard on New Kin 


been a mortuary Stele than a votive Siele. On the other hand, there 











mM mortuary Sklae, it is more likely to have 


re votive Stelae from Deir el-Medinch that closely resemble early 
They belor 


tain deceased notables” and were engraved “with wedjat-eyes etc. in 


Eighteenth Dynasty mortuary Si sed to “a cult of cer- 





the arch, and with the revered person shown seated and smelling a 





lotus” (Stewart 1976: ix, pl. 36 


The four Aurkar Stelae that were found in the cemetery at Deir el 





are clearly to be interpreted as funerary Stelae (Ventura 1987 
They depict a seated or standing Osiris. On three of the Sllae, the 
The 
three individuals are Amenemuia, Hapy, and Aapehty. On the fourth 


deceased is shown worshiping Osiris and is identified by ni 





either the scene or the 
of Osiris, 


there is no indication of the deceased 








inscription, which ¢ 





The Stelae vary in their shape, One Sele 








have broad triangular tops, and one has a narrow triangular top 
From one-fifth third th Stele is undecorated at the bottom, 
Ventura (1987; 113-114) suggests that these Stelae were free-stand- 





ing monuments that substituted for the cult chapel of the typical 





Egyptian tomb. The triangular top represented the pyramid that 
ofien topped the cult chape 





despite the fact that their dating is far from certain, Although they 


are frequently attributed to the thirteenth to twelfth centuries B.c.r 








neither derives from a secure archacological context. The stylistic 








criteria are insufficient tc ince the E 








le an yyptian 
parallels extend over a long period. 


to establish a date 








for the Stelae, sc 





ola orced to resort to historical argu- 


date 


on given scholar’s perception of the 


ments based on the Egyptianizing character of the pieces, ‘I 








assigmed on this basis dep 





degree of Egyptian control over the east bank and his or her assump- 


tions about the political and cultural circumstances that would pro- 





duce Egyptianizing artifacts (Ward and Martin 1964: 6 
P 


The better preserved of the two Sielae is the one found at Balu‘a, 
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a site on the south bank of the Arnon river approximately filicen 
miles north of Kerak (Ward and Martin 1964: 5). Although Iron I 
pottery was found at the site by Crowfoot in the 14 





0s, recent exca- 








yet penetrated below the Iron II occupation (Dearman 





1992: 70). The basalt Stele comprises both an inscription and a scene 





The inscription is engraved on the upper portion of the Stele, in con- 


trast with the normal Egyptian practice which placed the inscription 





below the scene. The scene (see Figure 16) is carved in low relief 
The backgrounds of the scene and the inscription are not at the 


ie height. Rather than cut back the entire surface of the Stele, the 





tisan cut back only the area dev 





1 to the relief, so that the upper 
ion bearing the text creates an overhang 








These 5 





tuliarities of the Stle have led scholars to question 
the text and the relief are contemporary. One possible explanation 
is that the text predates the relief scene and that the artisan. was 
forced to adopt this solution in order to preserve the inscription. 
Since so little is kn 





wn of artistic conventions in the east bank region, 





we cannot rule out the possibility that the choice was deliberate 
Ward and Martin 1964: 6 
Compounding the pr 





plem is the fact that the inscription cannot 
be read. Scholars cannot even agree as to the script or language 
that is represented. Proposals have included proto-Byblian, Lincar 
B, a Martin 1964: 6-8) 

The relief has proven more st of analysis. Most of the 


motif itself, are drawn from the 





Egyptian hieroglyphic (Ward ar 





clements of the scene, including ¢ 
Egyptian cultural sphere. The scene consists of three standing figure 
On the basis of Egyptian parallels, they have been plausibly identified 
as a god, a ruler, and a goddess, reading from left to right (Ward 
and Martin 1964: 14 


The god wears a simple short kilt. On his head is the double 





crown of Upper and Lower Egypt. Except for a band around the 
pp P P 





White Grown just below the knob 





the malformed uracus, it is 





drawn according to Egyptian convent 


ia 


Drioton (1933) claims to have seen traces of an ‘ankh, which Ward 





The left hand of the god 











clear what the right hand is doing 


and Martin (1964: 14) could neither confirm nor deny. The other 


possibility is that the wasscepter is held in both hands, an arrange- 





ment unknown in Egyptian art (Ward and Martin 1964: 14) 


The ruler is attired in a long, pleated robe that constituted ro 








festal garb from the Amara period on. His headdre 
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m the reign of Seti 1 





foreigners in Egyptian reliefs 
to Ram me from Medinet Habu. 


These foreigners may be Shasu, but the evidence is too limited and 








ses III; the closest parallels 








the problems of ethnic identification are two great to allow us to 








conclude that the ruler depicted in the Balu was a Shasu chief 
tain (Ward and Martin 1964: 14~-15) 


hed in a sheath dress and sash with trailing 








ends. Examples of goddesses wearing this outfit first appear in the 
late E 
however; the sash is drawn abo 
The crown on her head is that of Osiris. Althou 


jordlesses in Egypt, the Osiride crown was often associated with local 









teenth Dynasty. The dress is not accurately rep 





rather than 











h not worn by 








n goddesses. In her right hand, the goddess holds a crudely 
ikh (Ward and Martin 1964: 1¢ 





the king's left shoulder and the orb and crescent above his ri 
Ward and Martin (1964; 16) have suggest 
that i 








that they are symbols 








In Egypt, the meaning of such scenes is well established, They 
reprevented the king’s re of power and authority from the 


was not to record a coro. 





divine realm. ‘The pury 





remind the viewer of the inti 








nati other specific ¢ 
mate connection between kingship and the gods (Ward and Martin 
1964: 1 

The meaning of the scene in its Palestinian context is less clear 





Too little is known about that context to allow us to offer an inter 





pretation, We know nothing about the concepts 











rituals that accompanied it in thi sible that the Stel 





n. It is 5 
's ascension to the throne 







as has been sui 117). Without the ability to 


read the accompanyi ulate 


What can be sta 





1 with certainty is that the scene on the Stele is 





ptian and local elements have been combined by 





a local artisan to create a power iconography that draws upon the 


pt. The signs of a local sculptor’s hands can be seen 








tions of the human figures, which do not follow Egyptian 








artistic canons and in the identifying symbols above the king’ 


ders. On the other hand, the majority of elements that compose the 





re from Egyptian conventions. 


id 


scene deri 


Mu 








about the Shihan Sire, The basalt Sile wa: 








less can be 
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The Stele is broken ides (see F 


ing piece measures 103 cm in height and 































em in width, It pre 
¢ brandishing a spear, He wears a short 
alu‘a Stele 








Egyptianizing kilt, like the one worn by the god in the Bi 





His hairstyle, with its le 





curled pigtail, is typical of Syro- 





gods of the Late Bronze Age. He is usually identified as a warrior 








87: 108; Zayadine 1991: 37 


The frequently proposed date of thirteenth to twelfth centuries 





god, particularly Baal (Amiet 


8.c.e. is probably more precise than the evidence can support, ‘The 








dating depen his piece with 








the Balu‘a Sie. Nevertheless, the two Sielae are not all that similar 
The Shihan Stele is much I 
only Egyptian feature is the kilt. In contrast, the scene on the 





s Egyptianizing than the Balu‘a Stele; it 

















Sele is drawn from the ¢ of Egyptian motifs, and the majority 
of its elements are also Egyptian. There is nothing in the Shihan 
Sle itself that would preclude a date as early as the fifteenth cen- 





tury nce. In fact, the dates proposed by scholars range from the 





mid-third millennium to the eighth century 














Palestine 
Bahia (Ward and Martin pl 9 

Bath Shan (Rowe 1930: pls. 41-44, 46; Rowe 1940: pls, XXVIEI 

XLIXA\| 
Deir el-Balah Nentura 1987: pls. 8-9) 
R Ud (Bienkowski 1991: pl. 54 fi 
Anrinorotp SARCOPHAG! 

Anthropoid Sarcophagi are cylindrical coffins on the lid of which a face 
and arms have been modeled in relief, Except for one example made 
of limestone, all the Antiropoid Sarcophagi from Palestine are ceramic 





indicate the shoulders and/or feet, The 





The coffin may be shaped to 





lids are divided into two types: naturalistic and grotesque. The faces 


on naturalistic lids are defined by a clear outline and were often 





plied to the lid, On grotesque lids, 





the facial features were n the lid by applying strips of 








clay, and the face is coterminus with the lid (Oren 1973: 132-135; 
PI 254-255) 

The origins of the Anthropoid Sarcophagus can be traced to Twelfth 
Dynasty Egypt. Alth 











h mummy cases and coffins were originally 
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restricted to lite class burials, in the New Kingdom Anthopoid Sarcophagi 


of inexpensive materials, such as wood 
the lower classes. Published examples fre 
from the delta region and Nubia (T. 

Anth Sarcoph 
Iron IA Palestine—Beth Shan, Deir et 
Lachish. In addition, a naturalistic coffin li 
face at Tell Midras near Beth Shan (Oren 1973: 140) 

The nearly fifty Sareop 


and clay, were utilized by 





ppt derive primarily 
than 1982: 279-288) 

at four sites in LB ITB. 
Tell el-Far'a (S), and 


was found on the sur 









have been excavate 











igi found in cleven tombs in the northern 


cemetery at Beth Shan were so badly smashed that only two could 
be reconstructed, Pieces of the Sarophagi were scattered throughout 


the tombs, precluding the possibility skeletons or funer- 





ary goods with individual coffins in most cases (Oren 1973: 132) 








This is especially unforw r our pi since some of the 





tombs continued in use he early cleventh century B.c.e, Never 





theless, the fact that t 





the tombs, 60 and 241, did not contain 
any finds postdating LB II indicates that the use of Anthropoid Sarcophagi 
mt Beth Shan began in the thirte 





Oren (1973: 130), the evidence suggests that the bulk of the cof 

110 th 
Both naturalistic and grotesque 

Shan. T. De 


arated into two chro 











burials should be assign 








han 268-276) h ued that they can be sep- 





ically di ps. According to Dothan, 








the naturalistic lids are found in as carly as the thirteenth 
The coffin burials at Deir el-Balah apparently predate those at 
Beth Shan by about a century (T. Dothan 1982: 254). Alou 








gh ap- 
rive from Deir el-Balah, 








only four were unearthed in scientific excavations; the others were 
all cl 
both naturalistic and grotesque lids (T. Dothan 1982: 252-255). The 
Deir el-Balah 
from Palestine (Beit-Arich 1985). Unfortunately, the lid of the coffin 
had been br 


fragments of the head end 











s at Beth Shan, the assemblage included 





aced the one stone Sarcophagus known 








n and the contents robbed before its excavation, Only 











Three Sarcophagi were found in the tombs at Tell el-Far‘a (S), The 
earliest of these tombs, 935, is dated to LB IIB. Un 
lid was found in tomb 935, The other two Sercophagi carne from 











Philistine tombs 552 and 562. Both had lids of the grotesque type 
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T. Dothan 1982: 260-268), Tomb 552 belongs to the very end 


of the period under consideration here since it contained phase | 
Philistine pottery. Tomb 562, however, contained phase 2 Philistine 
pottery and can be no earlier than the end of the twelfth century 
nce, (T. Dothan 1982: 32 
Tomb 570 at Lachish, whic 





tol 


mn TA, held two Anthropuidd 


h have lids of the nat 








Surcophagi (Tufnell 1958: pls 





uralistic type (T. Dothan 1982: 276), Thick red paint was used to 


decorate one of the Sarcophagi in the style E n coffin, The 





‘ i the side panel 





ater panel bears a hieroglyphic inscription, ai 


depict Isis and Nephthys mouming and holding lotus flowers (Tul= 


nell 1958; 131-2). Both the ins 








drawn, 
According to Stager (1995: 342), Klaus Baer and Edward Wente 


firmed Gardiner’s initial reading of the inscription 








as an excerpt from the Egyptian Book of the Dead: “Thou givest 
water of the West to the majesty of your However, Stager over 


tates the case when he asserts that “Gardiner recognized in the 




















original publication... [that] the Lachish coffin text reads as a per 
fectly good Egyptian fanerary inscription” (Stager 1995: 342). In fact 
Gardinee’s final judgment etext ported in U inal 
publication, is that 

his litle hieroglyphic lege Je gibberish as it stands, Wav 

it the writing of a Palestin ho knew a number of Egyptian 

words and strung them together to give the impression of a genuine 

hieroglyphic sentence? For example, no Egyptian would ever start ot 

the left with a downward stroke for the water ripple sign (N, 3: 

The last example on the cof in-Exyptian as it could be (Tufiell 
Whether one accepts the reading of the inscription as a real, but 
poorly written, funer xt sintains Gardiner’s interpretation. 





can at least conclude that 





of it as pseudo-hieroglyphic gibberish, w 





the coffin wa orated by a properly trained Egyptian scribe 





The popular tion that the Lachish Sereophagi belonged 





officers in an Egy garrison stationed at the site (Oren 1973: 
140; T. Dor 


inscription. A 





not supported by the character of the 














to handle correspondence and record its activities, Surely a garrison- 


d have taken the time and care to execute a more elegant 











inserip cially given the rite 








on with properly drawn hieroglyphs, ¢ 
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ual significance of the coffin and its text. Such a crude inscription 
is more likely to represent an imitation of Egyptian funerary prac- 
tices than illiterate Egyptians 

Although Anthropoid Sarcophag ith Philistine 


el-Far‘a (S), their introduction into the region clearly predates 











burials in Palestine, as demonstrated by tombs 552 and 5t 








Sea Peoples settlement, ‘The cartiest examples from Deir el-Balah 





are attributed to the late fourteenth century #,c.., and from Tell 


el-Far‘a (S) and 








h Shan (o the thirteenth century 


Palestine 
Bath Shan (Oren 
Deir el-Balah (T, Dothan 1982 
Tall e-Fara (8) (T. Dothan 19% 
Lachish (Tufnell 1958: pls, 43:1-3, 46 








i LB Bern 


IA strata in Palestine—Rings, Bangle Bracelets, Plagues, ane Headbands 








Four types of Egyptian-style jewelry have 


Type 1s Ring 


The Egyptian-style Rings from LB 1B-Iron TA Palestine were mide 
2 + (1). Whereas the 
stone and metal Rings were all found in tombs, faience Rings were 





found in a variety of contex 
The faience Rings are “stirrup-shaped”—rounded on the bottom 
and flat on top. ‘This shi g the early 






Bighteenth Dyr 
fom (Wilkinson 
of various material 
Doll and Freed 1982: 244, ills. 341-348 
Some of the Ex style Rings bear hic 
Two faience Rings from the level VII temple at Beth Shan arc 
#f Amenhotep III. A faience cartouch 
fh Shan level VII temple may be the 
or Ramesses I or I. A badly worn 


faience Ring from Lachish apparently bears the prenomen of Ramesses 





tinued in popularity throughout the New 
1: 128-134). Ald it 


ice was by far the most common (Brovarski 








Kin ugh they cou 











lyphic inscriptions. 











prenomen 





shaped object also from the 





bezel of a Ring, it reads 





IL. The lengthiest inscription ap the faience Ring found near 
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the LB IB “Residence” at Aphek. It reads: imn- %3 
‘Amun-Re, abundant 


si dw3 ndm 





every favor, praise, and joy’ (Giveon 
1978: 190) 

Egyptian symb 
cone from the level VIII temple at Beth Shan and one from 





also appear on some of the Rings. Two faience 





tomb 
R 
tion of the god Seth. The god Bes appears « 
from tomb 922 at Tell el-Far‘a (S) ar 
elBalah, ‘Three fi engraved on the bezel of a gold Rin 
found in tomb 331 at ‘Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh (Tubb 1990: 40) 

Three of the Rixgs are engraved with linear desi 
Ring fom tomb 118 at Deir el-Balah and two Rin 
b 934 at Tell eb-Far‘a (S). A plain 
ald scarab-mounts 





at Gezer, are in the form of a wadjet eye. A red jasper 





from tomb 935 at Tell el-Far‘a (S) bears a doul 





le representa- 
ple Rin 
ne from tomb 118 at Deir 



















at Gezer, Tw 





faience Ring came from tomb 
were also found in Deir el-Balah tomb 11 





Aphek (Giveon 1978; Kochavi 1990: xiv, 30) 
Ashdod (M. Dothan, in press: fig. 12:1 








Beth Shan (Rowe 1940: pls, XXIXGS, XXXIX:12-15, 15) 

Deir e-Balah (1. Dothan 1979: 85, ills. 216-219) 

Tell d-Fara (S) (Starkey and Harding 1982: 23, 25, ple. 1:72, LI, LI1:190, 
201A, 24 


Gezer (Macalister 1912 I: 390, Il: ph. CXXII9) 
Lackish (Tufnell, Inge and Harding 1940: 69, 71, ph XXXIL5) 
Tubb 1990: 40) 








Type 2: Bangle Bracelet 





Fragments of perhaps 19 inscribed and 26 undecorated faience Bang! 





Bnceles were found in the Hat 





temple at Timna‘, The inscribed 
Bracelets bear royal names, wishes for the king, and references to 
Hathor. The names of Seti I, Memeptah, Tawosret, Ramesses IV 
V are attested (Rothenberg 1988: 121-125). A partially 
preserved cartouche could be the nomen of Ramesses II (Rothenberg 





id Ramess 








A similar assembli le Bracelets came from the Hathor tem- 





ple at Serabit el-Khadem in the Sinai. It includes both inscribed 
references to Hathor and narrow, undec- 





Bracelets with cartouch 
orated Bracelets (Petrie 1906: fig. 49) 


Bangle Bracelets bi ong history in Egypt. The earliest example 
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came from predynastic burials, and they continued in use through 
the New Kingdom (Brovarski, Doll and Freed 1982: 245, ill. $26) 





Palestine 
Timna’ (Rothenberg 1990: 35:1-8, 36:1-6, 


37:1-25, pls. 121:3-4 








Type 3: Plaques 


touches of Memeptah was found in 





An ivory Plaque bearing the 


Macalister’s excavations of Gezer. The Plaque consists of a half-circle 









of ivory carved on both sides and drilled just below the straight ed 
as if intended to be hung around the neck. On one side the king is 
before the god Amun-Re, who is 


a bark, On the 


depicted kneeling in adorat 





seated on a throne. The two figures are riding in 





reverse there is a simple pattern of radiating lines. 
an early Eighteenth 
fig, 22), On the 





A somewhat similar scene is d 
Ahmose (Vilimkova 14 


Ahmose pectoral, there are three figures standing on the boat—the 





picted 





Dynasty pectoral of 


king, Amun, and Re‘, The two deities pour water over the king, 


who stands between them: 


P 





Gezer (Macalister 1912 I 


Type 4: Headband 


A gold Headband decorated with incised zigzag lines was found in 
the Hathor temple at ‘Timna‘. A similar Headband was found in the 
Eighteenth Dynasty tomb of the three princesses (Winlock 1948: pl 
Vil). Other examples from Egypt can be dated to the Nineteenth 
Twentieth Dynasties (Wilkinson 1971: 113-120, pls, XXXVII-XLI) 








Palestine 
Timnat (Rothent 








Pendants in a wide variety of shapes abound in the archacological 


record of LB IIB-Iron LA Palestine. Although the shapes range from 








cometric and hieroglyphic designs to representations of plants, 
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idants share the feature of a hole 





animals, human beings, and 











p by whi In many studies and reports these 





pjects are referred to as “ar 
al function. As Met 


function is difficult to prove in most c 





ulets,” a term that implies a religious 





7m ver has rightly noted, that 





ve to a lack of documenta- 
tion. Even if a particular pendant type can be shown to have served 
1 in a neighboring region where textual evidence is, 








available, that does not prove that it served the same function in 





Palestine. The pos 





ity of a local reinterpretation cannot be discounted. 





Therefore this study follows McGovern in utilizing the neutral term 


pendant” for these obje 





The sheer number of pendants and pendant types precludes the 





possibility of incorporating a detailed analysis of LB UB-lron LA pen- 
dants in this study. Since the LB pendants were the subject of a 
thorough study (McGovern 1985) that distinguished between Egyptian: 





style and local types and indicated which types continued to be man- 





tufactured in the Tron Age, the discussion here will be limited to a 
summary of the findings in that study and a catalog of Egyptian: 
om LB IB-Iron IA Palestine 


fem (1985: 96) observes that altho 


tyle pendant 
McG 


















of locab-style pendants remained relatively constant throughout LB, 
Egyptian-style pendants were considerably more common in LB TB, 
going from none in LB IA to 31 types in LB THB, In the latter 

















On the basis 0 Amama publications and Pettie’s corpus (1914 
ipproximately half to two-thirds of the New Kingdom Egyptian pew: 
dant types are documented in Late Bronze Palestine (McGovern, 1985; 





The vast majority of LB IIB Egyptian-styl ants were found in 








were made of faience. The second most 
cent of McC 


of Egyptian-style pendants from residential strata 


and im 

















corpus consiste 
McGovern 
Two of the pendants in the LB IB-h 


below bear insc 





A assemblage catalogued 








tions. A pendant from Beth Shan in the form of 





utr di.<i> ‘nly wed’ 
lil 
966: fig. 109:5), A cartouche-shaped 





nb ““[words spoken bly Isis, the lady, mother of the god: 
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pendant from Timna® reads pth “Seti Merneptah,” which 


could refer to either Seti I or II (Rothenberg 1988: 141, fig. 47:8) 








Palestine 

Beth Shan (Rowe XXXII 5,17. $, 35-37, 39, 
70, XXXIV 5, 48-56, 59, 61-64, 67, 70-72, XXXIX:11 
ames. 1966: 1 19: 2 1973: 128-129, fig 
#121316, 31-3 $4, 49:15-16, 20-21, 50: 
Shemesk (Grant 1929: 102, 194 24, 2 





56-57, 59, fig 4; Grant and Wright 19: 


T, Dothan 1979 24, 4 ), 84, ill. 49, 99-102, 176-179, 





Tall e-Fara (8) (Starkey and Hardin 4 F 
1:76, Li, LVIL377, LXIV:64 

Gazer (Macalister 1912 I: 330, 32, II: pls. LXX! 
6, 10, 15, 19, 28, 76; Dever, ed., 1986: pl ua 
Tell el-Hesi (Bliss. 184: 80, fig. 1 

Lichish (Vufiell, Inge and Harding 1940; 59-60, pls, XVI, XXIM6, 
51-52, XXXVI 


XLVIILSS, 








XIV-30, CONE 














Megiddo (Guy 193 6:14, 100:181-b, 165:13-15; 
Loud 1948: pi 0,1 

Tall ex Safidiyeh (Tubb 1988: 41, 6 90: 

Til Sera (Oren 1978: 1065) 

Tinna (Rothenberg 19 ‘ figs. 47:1-13, 481-12, 
112, B4119-128, 126, pl 18:1, ‘color pl. 19:26-29 

Scarabs, Stamp Seals, Gylinder Seals, B nd Impressed! Jars have been 


found in LB [HB-lron LA Palestin 


Type b 


‘arabs 





The prototypical Scarab is an oval seal with an inscribed face and a 
le. € ally the back is 
given another form, such as a baboon (Starkey and Harding 1932: 
pl. 1:98), a fish (Starkey and F 2: pl. LV:281), or a wadjet 


eye (Tufnell 1958: pl. 38313), Most of the Scarabs from the Levant are 





back carved in the sh 

















made of faience or 





ieatite, which was often glazed, although other 





carnelian, turquoise, lapis 


pentine, rock crystal, amethyst, and 









are ut us in the archaco! id of LB IB-Lron 














IA Palestine. Althox 


icy are small and easily missed in excava- 








removed is not sified, Scarabs have been 

found at almost every site of the period, offen in large numbers. A 

full treatment of these Scarabs would require a separate monograph, 
will be offered here 








but a few obser 

A wide ra 
t common de 
Ptah, and Ma‘at 


hawks, and other birds; Egyptian hieroglyp! 





tions about the asse 
f designs is d 
are Egyptian deities, especially Amun-Re' 
including bulls, lions, crocodiles, ibexe 





n the face of the Scarabs, The 











nd _symbols, such as 









life,” nb “lord,” dd “stability,” uraei, dung beetles, and sphinxes; 
and geometric patterns. ‘The face may depict a scene; the king smiting 
1 foreign captive is not uncommon. Although these designs may be 





very elaborate, some Scarabs have a plain face 
mn Scarabs. A Searab fre 





Inscriptions also Beth Shan depict 








ing a foreign captive bears the inscription: ir nfi 





srs sippnce pipe b3set “tb Usermaatre Setepenre 








who tramples the forcign lands” (James 1966: fig. 109:4). A Scarab 
Deir el-Balah reads: imy-r3 pr si ib whmnhib 
Ib, repeating life, 1b” (T. Dothan 1979: ill. 205) 
B4) has sug 


fh Dynasty Scarab and that it was not necessarily 


from tomb | 
steward and 
Tr. De 


copy of a Tw 














owned by the official name She notes that the closest par 





allels to the inscription are dated to the Twelfth Dynasty, where: 





the shape of the Scarab is not known before the Eighteenth Dynasty 
The Hun 
was found in the Fosse ‘Temple at Lachish. It records the lion hunt 


II (Tufnell, Inge and Harding 1940; 











ing exploits of Am 
0-71, pl. XXXIIB:39 

Royal names were frequently inscribed on Searabs. The names of 
t Ramesside kings a s from LB UB-Iron 1A 
Palestine Ramesses I, Seti 1, Ramesses Il, Merneptah, Seti 1 
Ramesses Il, Ramesses IV, and R VILL. The names of ear 
¢ IL and Amenhotep III are the 














lier kings occur as well. Th 





mose, Amenhotep I, Hatshepsut, Ame 
n, Ay, and Horembeb are attested. There is even 
he name of the Twelfth Dynasty ruler Sesostri 
Hat 
women appear on Scarabs: Tiy, the wife of Amenhotep III, and 
ff Akhenaton and wile of Tutankhamen 








names of 
IV, Tutankh 
ne Scarab bear 





ep I, Thutmose 












1. In addition « epsut, two other Eighteenth Dynasty royal 


Ankhesenamen, the daughter 
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The following list indicates the sit 
names of Ramesside kin 











If more than one was found 











ven in parentheses. 


Rameses I Beth Shan, Beth Shemesh (2 

Sai I Beth Shemesh (2), Tell el-Far‘a (S) 

Ramesses HE: Tell el-‘Ajjul, Ashdod, Beth Shan (2), Beth Shemesh (4), Deir 
el-Balah, Tell el-Fas‘a (S) (38), Gezer (3), Haruvit, Lachish (5), Megidd 
2), Tel Sera 

Mernspiak: Tell el-Far‘a ($8) (2 

Sai He Tell el-Far‘a (S 

Re Ht: Ashdod, Beth Shan, 
Lachish, Megiddo, “Timna 

ses IV: Aphek, Tell ¢ 

ws VILE Tell e-Far'a (S), Gezer 











th Shemesh, Tell e+-Far‘a (8) (4 





Re 








In addition, there are two Scarabs from ‘Tell el-Far‘a (S) that could 
be either Ramesses I or IL. 





Tall e‘Ajul (Petsie 1933: 4-5, pls. IV:125-126, VIILA~5, X! 

Aphek (Kochavi 1990: xxiii-xi 

Auhdod (M. Dothan 1971: 40, pl. XIIE2; in press: fi 9, 12, 38:4 

Bath Shan (Rowe 1940: pl. XXXVEIS-24, XXXIXs1-5; James. 1966 
figs. 100:5-10, 15, 101:7, 1094; Oren 1973: 125, fig 31:11, 13-14, 


16-18, 20-27, 29, 31; James and McGovern 1993: figs. 165-168) 
th Shemesh (Grant 1932: 4, pl Li:I-5, 6-15, 17-28, 
40-31, 35-36, 38-43; 1934. 36, 50, 52-55, fig. 3:4 14, 2 

Deir ‘Alla (Franken 1964: pl. VILL 














Deir e-Balah (1, Dothan 6, 44, BABS, ills, 59-61, 109, 205-215) 
Tall -Fara (8) (Petrie 1930: pl. XXIL M; Starkey and Harding 
Los 28, pls. XLVIL3-11, 14-16, 21, 23-28, $1, 35, XLIX, 
L:25, 39, 42-46, 48-55, 5 4-75, 77-B1, 85-91, 95-96, 98 
1Ol-6, Lit 5-163, 165-180, LIT: 0, 19 

14-218, 290-391, 228-288, 240-246, LLV:250-268, 








$21, 323-825, LVIL 
401, LXIL20 
Gezer (Macalister 1912 I; 390, TI: $14, 322-325, Ik: pls, CXXEI5~18 
CCila9, 11, CCHb6, 7, CCItla:5, 8-10, CCHIb:7-8, CCIVast 
CCIVb-10-15, CCVa8-10, 13-14, CCVIS-47, 49-50, CCVITE!-13, 
15-19; Dever, ed, | 7-252, fi 6, 2:1-6 
Hazor (Yadin et al. 1961: pl. COLXXNUL2-3, CCCXVIEL; Yadir 
et al. 1989: 342, fig. 2 
Harucit (Oren 1980: 

Tell e-Hesi (Bliss 1894: 80, figs. 118 
Jaffa (H. and J. Kaplan 1975: 541 





























APPEADNX 





Jemmck (Petrie 1928: 10, pl. XIX: 4 
Lackish (Tufnell, Inge and Harding 1940: 69°71, pls, XXXIL#, 10, 14-15, 
19-20, 23-2 XXXIIB:36-39; Tufnell 1958: 118-126, pl 















































Megidde (Guy 1938: 184-1 05-28-32, 96:13, 100:4-8, 19:11 
IBII-14, 165: Loud 1948: pl. 152:169-190, 195-209) 
Tell es-Sa'diyeh (Pritchard 1980: 15-16, 19, 21-22, fige. 20:1-3, 21:18-23, 
, ), 58:7; Tubb 1988: 75, 79, fi 
Te Oren’ 1982: 165-166; 1984b: fi 
Timna! (Rothenberg 1972: 105, pls. 46, 47; 1988: fig. 46:1-3, 5-8) 


An object similar to the Sean Stamp Seal. The Stamp Seal is oval 





ular in shape and is engraved on both faces with a design 


Seals are made of faience or stone 


especially steatite, The rar similar to that attested for 





Scarabs andl includes Egyptian 
tric designs. A Samp Se 














m tomb 116 at Deir ¢l-Balah depicts on ¢ 





face an Egyptian king riding in a chariot with a f 





perhaps a 
cervant, in front of the horse; the other face shows three gods and i 
name of Ramesses I(T. Dothan 1979: 44, ill. 110) 

The royal names that appear on Slamp Seals are ‘Thutmose IIL 
Amenhotep I, Thutmose IV, An II, Ramesses IM, and 
Ramesses IIL. The distribution of the Stamp Seals with the names of 











Rameses Ht: Deie e-Balaly, Tell cl-Far'a |S) 
Ramesws Ht: Geze 


In two instances, the name of Thu 





IM is paired with that of 
a Ramesside king on the same Stamp A Siamp Seal from ‘Tell 
el-Far'a (S) has Thutmose III on « and Ramesses Hon the 
other (Starkey and Harding 1932 L:82). The names of 











Ramesses III appear on a Stamp Seal f zet that also has the 
prenomen of Thutmose I (Macalister 0, III: pl. CXXI:20) 

Although Stamp Seals are not nearly as common as Scarabs, they 
have found at ten sites in LB IB-Iron IA Palestine 








Palestine 
Tal oA 033: pls. 1V:124, VIL 

Bath 8 0: pl. XXXVIE20: Oren fig, 5) 
Deir d-Bala an 1979; 44, ill. 110; 1987; 131 
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I Fara (8) (St 
LIEII4, 164, LUL:209-212, 





y and Harding 1932: pls. NLVIEI7, 22; L:47, 82, 
LV:277-280, 322) LVIL357 





Gezer Macalister 1912 £390, HE pls. CXXI20, CCMb:6a, CCVIL8, 
CCVULU 
Lachish (Tufvell, Inge and Harding 1940: 69-71, pl. XXXL, 29, 44 





Tufnell 195 168-173, 38:295, $14 
Megiddo (Guy 1938: pl 
Tall es-Sd'iyeh (Pritchard 1980: 22, 6 6; Tubb 198 
1990; 40) 


mui’ (Rothenberg 1988: fig. 46:10-14 











Type 3: Cylinder Seal 


Opinder Seals ave: eyline at have been engraved all around so as 














o produce a continuous, repeating image when rolled. ‘The vast 
majority of Gylinder Seals from LB UB-lron IA Palestine reflect 
Mesopotamian prototypes, but a small number of Egyptian-styl 
Ollinder Seals can be identi 

Two of the three published Glinder Seals from tomb 419 Upper 





at Tell cl-‘Ajjul have Egyptian or Egyptianizing designs. A black 


teatite Seal depicts two figure holding the w3sscepter. They 


hares (Petrie 1933: 5, pl. VIILG) 
A broken Cylinder Sea! of black limestone appears to have two crudely 
drawn hieroglyphs, rw and mr (Petrie 1933: 5, pl. VIB) 
Although all of the € Seals from tell levels VIT-VI at Beth Shar 
are of Mesopotamian type, a faience Cylinder Seal from tomb 7 is 








are flanked by two ducks and tv 

















kh and a died-pillar are cach 
Oren 1973: 124-125, fig, 51:1 


th Shan de 





inseribed with Egyptian symby 





flanked by outward facing ur 





A serpentine Cylinder Seal from the level V temple at 
erves to be mentioned here despite the fact that it was found in a 
context later than Iron IA. The Seal depicts an Egyptian king sh 





arrows into a target beneath which two captives have been bound. On 











The king and god! are identified by name as Ramesses I and Seth (Rowe 
1940; pl. XXXVIIL3). The clos 
m the Valley of the Kings tom! 
Ay shooting 
enemies below (Touny and Wenig 1969: 40-42, 180-181, fig, 17 


rallel to this scene a 








58, It por- 








a gold quiver fittn 


trays the Egyptian ki ‘with two bound, 











ul (Petrie 1933: 5, pl VINES 
Beth Shan (Rowe pl. XXXVIES; Oren 1973: 
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Type 4: Seal Impressions 









Two kinds of Seal Impressions are known from LB UB-Iron 1A Palestine 


Bullae and Impressions on fired pottery vessels. Whereas the former 





show a variety of designs, the latter are limited to royal name 





Type 4As Bul 





























A single Bul four sites: Tell eb‘Ajjul, Gezer 
Lachish, and ‘Tell es-Sa‘idiyeh. The Bulla from Tell cl-‘Ajjul b 
the prenomen of Thutmose IIT al 
sign with a m3‘ feather behind him 





side a giraffe standing on a nb 








Palestine 
T Petrie 1932: 9, pl. VIIEI6 

Geza (Dever, ed., 1986 

Lackish (Culnell, Inge and Harding 1940: 70-71, pl. XXXI:30) 
Tell ex-Se‘idiveh (Tub 1990: fig. 1 


Type 4B: Impressed Jar 





Both Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasty royal names appear on 
jars from LB UB-lron IA Palestine. A jar handle from ‘Tell el-Hesi 
is stamped with the name of Amenhotep I, and impresse 
from the LB IIB palace at ‘Tell el-Ajjul bear the paired cartouches 
¢ Thutmose II and Hatshepsut. Seti Il appears on pithoi from Tel 
eb-Far‘a (8) and Haruvit 





sherds 











Tal ol“Ajul (Petrie 1932: 9, pl. VILL 
Tal el-Fu’a (S) (Starkey and Harding 1932: », pls. LXI, LXIV-74 
Haru wasser 1980; Oren 1987: fig. 7) 

T iss ) 





Towsr Osyecrs 


It is difficult to hethe 


id Egyptian-style, With few except 








not most of the objects in this 











they lack distinctive fea 








that could mark them as belonginy 


1 particular cultural sphere. Their inclusion here points to the prob 





lems involved in separating international styles from local styles that 
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have spread beyond their place of origin. Although Kok! Sticks, Hoirpins, 
to Egyptian or 
f the 


mblage. Mirrors, on the other hand, are 





Spindles, and Combs have some cl 








neral Near 





tions, they could also be considered to form part 
E 


dearly an Egyptian-style object typ. 





Type 1: Kohl Stick 


Kahl Sticks are slender rods of metal 
the cosmetic kohl. Of the six known from LB IB-Iron IA Palestine 
tion; a bronze Kohl Stick from Hazor is 





bone that were used to apply 

















grooved at one end and terminates in 





ar-petaled rosette 


Since it is not known how extensively kohl was utilized outside 





ficult to assess. We sim- 








Egypt, the significan 





ply do not know if they should be taken as an indicator of Egyptian 








influence or presence 
Palestine 
Bath Shan (Rowe 1940: pl. XXXI48-49; James and McGovern 1993: fig 
L49:1 
Tell e-Fara (S) (Starkey and Harding 1932: pl. LI:219) 





Hazon adin et al. | CCLXXXIE33) 
Hesi (Bliss 1894: 80, fig. | 






Type 2: Hairpin 





Hainpins are decorated pins of ivory ‘one end of which nar- 
rows to a point. Two are k from LB IIB-Iron IA Pale 
Hai a bone Hairpin trom Megiddo, Both 
bear an incised cross-hatch design that is datable to the New King 
Vandier d’Abbadic 48-154). The Aphek Hairpin has one end 
carved in the form of a stylized duck head. The « 
are from Kamid el-Loz (Hachmann 1983: 90, 92); duck-headed Hair 


red in Egypt 











in from Aphek 














ly close parallels 





pins do not seem to have oc 


Palestin 
Aphok (Beck and Kochavi 1985: 32) 
Mrgiddo (Loud 1948: pl. 201:6 














Spindle 
































The use of the term Spindle to describe these objects should not be 
inferred to me 





hat their function is clear, The term, which appears 
frequently in the archac 









nient reference in the absence of a better one 
These objects of indeterminate function are included in the cate 
y of 


Like He 


on the 


wise of their formal similarity to Hairpin 












asis of the incised cross-hatch design that decorates most of 
them. Unlike Haizpins, they do not come to a point but are cylin 


drical and have a flat end. A pomegranate shaped terminal is often 





attached to one end. 
The Spindles derive 
and the Me 








Lachish (Tulnell, Inge and Harding 1940: 62, pl. XX:23-25; Tufnell 1958 


Megiddo (Guy 19188: pls 95:49-50, 10-29-30; Loud 1939: pl 





Type 4: Con 





The Gonbs from LB UB-Iron 1A Palestine are mia 
They are rectany 





of 











bottom or just on the bottom, Although most bear a pattern of 
incised lines, three of the Combs from the Megiddo treasury depict 
animal 

With few exceptions, these 





Egypt. Doubl 








do not 
Vandier d'Ab 
of the Combs with 


wem to be known in E 
1972: 14-146). ‘The 
single row of teeth are similarly uny 











Jed. Two of the Comb 
nb 59 (Macalister 1912 III: pl. LXXXIV:24) and the 








from Gea 
Megiddo treas 
design. A design of ares an 
Beth Shan tomb 7 (Oren 1973: fi Neither of these 
Bénédite 1911; Vandier d’Abbadi 
1972). The only parallel for the square-ended Comb from the F 
Temple at Lachish (Tulnell, Inge and Harding 1940: pl. XX:29 
came from Twelfth Dynasty Meir (Benédite 1911: 8, #44520 


















ppears on the Comb from 
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Four of the 
om New Kin 


» and bottom 


can be matched to wooden Combs 








able incised lines at the 


nbs with ¢ 









the grip and a w of teeth, like the ivory 
mb from Beth Shan level VI 


as carly as the Eightcenth Dyn 





fig, 101:29), are known 
y in Egypt (Vandier d'Abbadic 
2: 141-145). Three Combs of similar design but with three peaks 












along the top of the grip were found in tomb 46 at Tell es-Sa‘idiych 
Tubb 1988: fig. 48A:5 
peaks (Vandier d’Abbadi 
One of the Megiddo € 








rypt such Combs usually have four 
141-145, #612, #617 






a design that can best be described 








The scene depicts a dog attacki 





zelle are draped over the back of the 








dog who bites into the underside of its prey. The r 





paw of the 





dog rests on the back of the gazelle as if the dog were reaching 
leg. Although the 
motif of animal combat was very popular in the late Eighteenth 
ndies on the M 


n.’ In examples from Egypt, the at 





around and holding the gazelle with its right 






idelo 
k. 
of its prey with only minor 


Dynasty in Egypt, the arrangement of the 





Comb is completely non-Egyy 












ations. A portion of the prey may overlap the attacker 





but never the enti warters. If a major portion of one of the 








cured by the other, it is always the prey that i 
W. S. Smith: 1960: fig. 87; Destoches-Noblecourt 
196 1967: 110 24; Brovarski, Doll and Freed 
1982: ill. 237). Furthermore, on the Me 





behind the 





do Comb the animals are 
and the gazelle, the back 
jortionate to the front h 





proportion. For b 
half of the body is disp 


ters are much too small compared to the 








the hindquar 









Deir ‘Alla (Franken, 1964: pl. VIL 
Gecer (Macalister 1912 I: 330, IIL: pl. LXXXIV:24) 
Lachish (Tufnell, Inge and Harding 1940: 62, pl. XX:29; Tufnell 1958; 








939: pls. 16:107-108, 17:110-112, 
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Type 5: Mirus 


Several Egyptian-style Minors have been found in LB UB-lron 1A 
disks, each 








tombs in Palestine. They are round or elliptical bi 





having a long tang to which the handle was attached. 





In Egypt such Mirrors are dated to the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Dynasties (Bénédite 1907: pls. 1:44003, IV:44017, V:#4022, VI19.508, 
VIL:44030; Petrie 1927: 28-33, pls. XXIV-XXVIIL 















Ajul (Petrie 1933: pls. VII, IX 









Aphok (Kochavi 1990: xxii-xxiv 
| Deir el-Balak (1. Dothan 1979: 2, i 
| Tell es Sefidyeh (Pritchard 1990: 22, fig % 


Misceitaneot 






Onjects 





For the in Palestine, see Table 8 














Dis Mi c 

Siter/Typen 1: 8 Maat 3 F 7 7 "0 
r , Bal S Sans ‘The 

Type Ie Scepters 

A bronze “socketed-staff, finishing in a loop in the form of the 





IX at Tel Sera‘ (Oren 1978: 
has yet been published, the descrip- 
. A gold and blue gl 
f Tutankhamen (H. Carter 1963: 


Egyptian scept found in stra 
1065). Althe 


tion 

















of this type was found in the 
vol. I: pL. XU 

From the LB IIB shrine at Hazor came a fi 
that the excavators interpreted as the handle of a Septe 
1958: 92, pls. XCILI7, CLVE1), Althou 


sible, too 
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ry of the late thirteenth-twelfih centuries B.cce 





as an Egyptianizing i 


Bryan 1996; 73-75) 











Megiddo (Loud 1989: pl 


Type 4: Door Boles 
A bronze Door Bolt was found in the level VIL temple at Beth Shan 
Rowe 1940: pl, XXXE23), Ale 
with “the early form of the Eg 
god Min,” it is closer to that of an Egyptian Door Bolt (Gardiner 


1957: 496) 





zh Rowe associates the object 








glyph 








Beth Shan (Rowe 1940: pl. XXXL2S) 


Type 5: Jar Stands 


Six faience Jar Stands were found in the Hathor temple at Ti 








Three of them were inscribed in black paint with royal names, One 
reads cesr-m3't-# mey-i[mn) F-mss-hk the names of Ramesses IIL 
Another preserve mS stp hich allows of two. puss: 





bilities: swr-n n-¥ (Ramesses Il) or hk3-m inn (Ramesses 


IV). On the third, only the single hieroglyph ms remains, which could 








be any Ramesside king (Rothenberg 1989 figs, 31:4-6, 39:4 
6-7, pls. 119:3, 
Timna’ (Rothenberg, 1988: fi 6, 39:4, 6-7, pls. 119:3, 12122) 


Type 6 Tile 


A faience Tile was found immediately below the plaster floor of room 
A in the LB IIB Fosse Temple at Lachish (Tufnell, Inge and Harding 
1940: 62, pl. XXIES#), Ifit ever bore an in remains 
A similar tile from a tenth « bad 
faded, seems to bear the name of Ramesses I as well as a reference 
to Isis of Dendera (Giveon 1978). It was discussed in Chapter 2 in 
0 

fien inscribed with appropriate 
The find 





ription, no tr 
Aphek, thou 












the section on the reig 
In E 


texts and placed in foundation de 





ypt, Tiles of this type were 





sits (Weinstein 198 










achish Tile 


n deposit 


s that it may have been intended as 





spot of the 





a founda 





























Zoomorphic Stands have a slightly conical body and open base. ‘The 
top is shaped like an animal head—pig, elephant, or bull. Four 
Zoomorphic Stands were found in the level VII/VII (LB IIB) temple 
at Beth Shan (Rowe 1940: pls. XIX:2, XLIVA:1, 3, NLVIA:I-2; 
James and McGo 
hic Stands were excavated at several New Kin 
na (Frankfort and Pendlebury 1933: pl. 54 
09), and Mit R 


»bjects have been blackened with 











m 1993: 175, fig. 94) 





im sites in 





ppt, including Ama 
Deir el-Medineh (Naj 
1959: fig. 12), Since many 






hinch (Anthes 








soot, it has been suggested that they served as “fire-dogs” to support 





a large vessel over a fire (Anthes 1959; 38-40) 


Palestin 
Bah Shan (Rowe 1940: pls. XIX:2, XLIVA:1, 3, XLVIA:1-2; James and 
McGovern 1993: fig. 


Type 8: Model Thr 





A basalt Model Throne was found beneath or of the altar room, 
of the level VII/VIL temple at Beth Shan. Althe 
ther than Egyptian, it is decorated with Egyp: 





the shape 


this object is Aegean 





On the back are carved a falcon with outstretched 





talons and a djed-pillar with ‘ankhs suspended from its arms 
Rowe 1940: pls. XIX:13, XLVIIA:1—4; James and McGovern 1993: 





Peles 


Beth Shon (Rowe 1940: pls. XIX:13, XLVIA:I 4; James and McGovern, 
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TYPOLOGY OF EGYPTIAN-STYLE ARCHITECTURE 


Ixrropuction 


The study of Egyptian-style architecture 


LB IIB-Iron IA. Palestine 








differs from the analysis of other categories of Egyptian-style mate 
rial culture. On the one hand, the process may seem simpler, because 
some issues that were extremely important in other categories, such 





as the distinction between imported artifacts and local imitations, are 
simply not relevant. On the other hand, most of the artifacts to be 


discussed in this appendix are no longer available for examination, 









The buildings have either been left exposed to the elements or 
removed to expose lower strata, In either ease, if information, such 


brick sizes or foundation treatments, was not recorded by the 





excavators, it is irretrievably lost. 
Neverthel 


not differ radically from that employed in the other appendices. It 











will involve the development of a typology of Egyptian-style build: 


ings on the basis of which the 





raphical distribution of the build. 
‘| 


presented below takes into account both the a 








The typo hi- 





» and the constr 





tectural pl mn techniques evident in the struc 


tures, Layout is the governing criterion for classification. The criterion 








iques is used to identify Egyptian style, At the 





beginning of the discussion of each type, Egyptian parallels for the 
uchitectural plan will be examined. Then as each individual build. 
ing is described, the presence or absence of (or lack of data concern: 


ing) Egyptian construetion techniques will be addressed. Construction 





techniques of recurrent concern include brick sizes, use of brick rather 





than stone foundations, and the ini hes with sand, 


The Egy 


and domestic structures. The 








as employed different sizes of mudbricks for official 





al brick, which was about 40 cm 





long, was utilized for monumental buildings, and the domestic bri 
which was usually 30-33 cm long, was used in the construction of 


houses. The width of the brick was, in cither case, approximately 





one-half of its len; 





th (Spencer 1979: 14 
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Foundations were not generally a matter of great concem in 





ne was rarely used in foundations, and 





Egyptian architecture, Si 





even stone walls were sometimes provided with brick foundations. 





rectly on the leveled ground 





Typically, a brick wall was cither laid di 


and lined with sand (Spencer 


























s LB IB-Inow IA 


Eoverian-Srvie Ancurrecturat. Tyres 

















buildings in LB IB-Iron 1A 
Houses, Administrative Buildings 





There are four types of E 
Palestine: Genter Hall How 
and Temples, The first 































Type I: Center Hall House 





ayout of which consists 


Canter Hall Houses are sqqua 


of a central room that is surr 


‘ce or four sides by smaller 














The term “Residency” or “Governor's Residency” derives: from 


W. M. F, Petrie’s identification of a monumental building at Tell el 











Far‘a (S) as “the Egyptian Residenc svernor” (Petrie 1930: 17 
The term has been d to apply to other Palestinian buildings 
of similar plan or demonstrating some connection to the pharaonic 


region during the New Kingdom, In his study 
ral type, E. Oren (1984b) examines structures from 





Tel Sera‘, Tell Jemmeh, Tell el-Hesi, Tell el-Far‘a (S 
vncludes that all but the 


Tel Masos, Beth Shan, and Aphek—an 
last should be included in this classification on the basis of their plan 
and method of ec 
h New Kingdom F 











» Oren, these buildings share 















the overall architectural con square building, built of brick 
without wundations, with a corner entrance and a central spac 
around which small rooms a terior stair 





Gezer and 





Other scholar 
Tell « 





¢ list of “Governor's Residencic 
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The Center Hall Houses can be divided into two subtypes based on 
the shape of the central room: Center Hall Houses with Square/ Broad 
Main Room and Center Hall House Ling Main Room. Other char- 


acteristics, such as the presence or absence of a vestibule and. the 











arrangement of subsidiary roo 





Each subtype also corresponds to a distinct Egyptian prototype 


Type 1A: Center Hall Houses: with Broad Main Re 


The Center Hall Howse with Square/ B 
n that was cither square or broad, ie. wider than 
Hed on all 


four sides by auxiliary chambers and usually featuring a single row 








¢ Main Room was square and 








it was deep. The main room was an interior hall, su 


road) front hall separated the 





of two to six pillars. A. rectan; 





main room from the street. The entrance to the building could b 





hall or through a side chamber 





in the center or corner of the fro 





to the front hal 
These buildings are closely related in plan to the elite-class house 





excavated at Tell cl-Amarna, our primary source for information 
about New Kingdom domestic architecture in Egypt. ‘The main city 
1 hund 
published exhaustively on 112 plates in Die Wohnhduser in Tell ¢ 


Amarna (Borchardt and Ricke 1980), Although hou: 





of Amarna compris of don of all sizes, which are 








excavated at Abydos (Ayrton, Currelly, and Weigall 1904: 38, pl. 
LIM), Deir el-Ballas (Lacovara 1990: plans 3, 5), Medinet Habu 
Holscher 1934: pls. 3-4, 8-9, 10, 33; 1939: 68-71; 1951: 16-1 





1954: 43), and Deir el-Me 
V, VI, VIL), these sites are cither limin 
house, e.g. the Workmen's Village at Deir el-Medineh, or repre 
ures, e.g. Aby Deir el-Ballas, We 
are especially dependent on the evidence from Amarna for the plan 
of the New Kingdom house of the elite class of which few other 


50-78, pls, XXIX, 











sented by only a few struct 





Under the heading “Positive Zuiwhenlisunge” Ricke (1932: 21-23) 





considers a number of houses at Amarna that parallel the Central 
Hall House with Square! Brad Main Room. These houses can be con- 











hey were not 
aN 


with a square 








veloped Ama 
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main room, surrounded on alll four sides by a rectangular front hall, 
an interior staircase, and side ch To this might be added a 
corner entry room or vestibule leading into the rectangular front hall 
by way of a side chamber (see Figure 19). The main entrance to 

always located in nt corner, In a very small 


{this plan, entry could be directly into a comer of the front 


was 3 
ace CAND 
8 


lan. 98. 
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hall. Usually, however, the front hall was provided with one or more 


side chambers, and one entered the house thr of them, 










The plan consisted of three was acces: 





‘ible to the public; the main livis h was buffered from 


ck of the house. For 





the street; and the private cham 
Ricke (1932: 17-19), this tripar 


domestic architecture at Amarna. 


s at the 

















OF EGYPTIAN-STYLE 





rs 











mmm 





We=---5 
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ately to the east is a bathing room. A small chamber between the 





mm was found full of smashed wine 





bathing room and the main ro 
ja 
28). Neither the 
other side chambers could be determined, but the main room is 





many with intact conical mud seals (Starkey and Harding 1932: 





jon of the staircase nor the function of the 









m, being enclosed on all four sides, | 





The construction techniques show Egyptian features. The 





foundations are of brick, sunk 





to six feet deep, The plan of the 





foundations suggests that they were associated with a layer of sand, 





although this is not discussed in the text. Since no description beyond | 





the single word “sand” is given, we cannot be sure that Petrie 
h sand, 








intended to indicate that the foundation trench was lined v 
The bricks of the found 


the bricks 














cm), whil the walls measure 22 x 14 inches (ca. 55 x 





35 cm), Neither « brick sizes corresponds with the usual dimen: 








sions of bricks in New Kingdom Egypt 





Bath Shan 
The identification of building 1500 (see Figure 21:1) at Beth Shan 
as an Egyptian-style structure has been widely aecepted (James 1966: 
161-163). The build id in level VI (Iron IA), was 
constructed of mudbrick walls on stone foundations. The main room 








ich was fou 





m, and featured two stone 











had antechambers on either end. The main room was enclosed on 


all sides by small chambers. The excavate 





id not report having 


found any trace of a staircase, but it is likely that one of these small 





chambers, perhaps one of the narrow chambers at the rear of the | 





structure, supported a set of steps (FitzGerald 1932: 142-145) 


Especially striking is the use of limestone architectural elements, 





and lintels, many of which 





including doorposts, jambs, T-shaped si 
were found in site and some of which were inscribed in hieroglyph 


ics (see chapter 2, above, for a discussion of the inscriptions), ‘The 





me doorways in brick buildings and 





use of such stone elements to 
the T-shape of the sills, in particular, are characteristic of Egyptian 





The only way 500 differs in'design from Amara houses 


re been along 





is the location 








a direct view from the street into the main 
142-143), the front hall showed 
ion of the entrance was inferred 


the central axis, allowin 
hall. According to FitzGerald (1¢ 


signs of rebuilding, and the loc 
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from a break in the st 





foundations directly opposite the doorway 


leading from the front hall into the main hall, The only other non- 





Egyptian feature of the building is the use of stone foundations 
Building 1700, which s 
been reconstructed as reflecting the same basi 





building 1500 in stratum VI, has 
plan (James 1966 
ly preserved, it did produce lime 








it is very pe 





stone doorframes similar to those found in building 1500. 
James and McGovern (1993: 27-28) have proposed identifying a 
poorly preserved building in level VIL as a Center Hall House. The 
9 the southeast in level VII. The level 
288-1290, 1292, 1297, 1301-1302, 








structure was rebuilt 5 m 





VILL building comprises loci 
and 1308. The poor state of preservation of the building makes a 
definitive analysis difficult. ‘The western limit of the building was not 


found by the excavators, and the dimensions of some of the loci are 





theless, the d 





not reported 
McGovern (1993: 42-47) sugges 


mately 10 x 12 1 


jption provided by James and 





a structure measuring approxi 


1. There is no indication where the entrance to the 





building lay. The rectangular main room (locus 1288) and the north: 





western room (locus each had a single column in the center 








Unusual features include a stone-lined clay basin measuring 28 x 


L.6 m in the northwestern room and a semi-circular alcove in the 





In level VIL 
is slightly smaller than the earlier struct. 








1c building comprises loci 1243 and 1245-1249 and 


The entrance is in the 





northwest ¢ 





ner. The main room (locus 1247) is quite small (2.1.x 


2.1 m) and lacks any columns. In fact, the largest room is not the 





fone in the center but the one in hwestern_ corner (locus 
245), ‘The 


em corner (locus 1243) has been 














two small compart- 
ments (James and McGovern 1993: 





Tal Sera’ 
Build 
directly over buildi 


um IX, 


(02 of the previous stratum with which it 


IA) at Tel Sera was constructed 








to have been square, measuring 22 x 2 


shared the same basic plan 





ig appears 





m, although its western 
side has not yet been fully excavated, since it lies beneath’ a stra- 
tum VIII structure. The w 
mudbrick and laid in a foun 


ls and foundations were constructed of 





ation trench which was lined with sand 








and Aurkar. The plan consists of a pillared main livin 





m), enclosed on all sides by auxiliary chambers, inclu¢ 



















































































































































































entry hall and a staircase in the northeast comer (Oren 1984b: 39, 
fig. 2). Buil ar in layout, differs in having stone- 
paved floors and 3: 1066) 

Despite sic h at Amama, building 


906 deviates in some respects. The main room was apparently 


smaller than the entry hall, The entrance constructed by the 
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excavators, was in the entry hall, not a comer room, and permit- 


» the 


ted a direct view ain living room. Finally, the placement 





of the one extant ¢ ase suggests that the main living room 











had three, rather than two or four, columns. 
Ta Mas 

Tel Masos (Khirbet clMsis) is located in the eastern Negeb, between 
the cities of Beersheva and Arad. It was excavated by Y. Aharoni 


V. Fritz, and A. Ke 1975 (Fritz and Kempinski 19 


As the excavators themselve g 480 








ave noted, the plan of buildi 
resembles that of an Amara house, albeit with a few notable excep. 
22). The buildi 
approximately 14% 15) m. Tt wa 





ucted of mudbricks on a 





sisted of a pillared main living room, which, in it nal phase 








entered near its east 








vorway in the center of its southwestern 





structure was the widening of the back rooms at the expense of the 
main living room which was reduced to 4.5 x 7.5 m. Since the pik 


h id asymmetrically into 








lars were not repositioned, 





one-third and two-thirds units in the second phase instead of into 





halves (Fritz and Kempinski 1983: 61-64 











The first is the use of stone in the foundations. The second is the 





proliferatio ing room, Instead of the expected 





f pillars in the main 
0 wa 











provided with a si 





ix pillars. The excavators observe 


that this feature was characteristic al architectural types, includ 





ing the four-room house and the storeh 








buildi 





epresents a hybridization of a foreign, probably Egyptian, 
model and a local type (Fritz and Kempinski 1983: 66-67 
Technically, bu 


study. Although the precise dating 





fing 480 does not fall within the purview of this 
of the strata at Tel Ma 


in of building 480 in stratum HB can not be 





puted, the found: 








earlier than the s¢ half of the twelfth century n.c.e. (Iron IB 





since the preceding stratum already contained Philistine ware (Fritz 


and Kempinski 1983: 230). It 


pleteness and comparability to Oren’s study of this architectural type 


ncluded here for reasons of com- 








APPENDIX D 


Type 1B: Center Hall Houses with Long Main Room 


The Canter Hall House with Long Main Room was square and had a 
main room that was long, i. deeper than it was wide. The entrance 
led directly into the main room; there was no front hall. On each 
side of the main room there was a single or double row of small 
chambers, The plan sometimes included a row of rooms across the 
back of the building. 

At Medinet Habu a double row of Twentieth Dynasty dwellings 


was fitted into the space betweer rer enclosure wall and the 


le wall (see Figure 23) uses in the outer row resem- 
ble the Genter Hall Hous b Room. The entrance opened 
into a long hall which was sur nn three sides by small cham- 
bers: one at the back, three on one side, and six on the other side 
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Tell el-Hesi 
In Tell el-Hesi Gity IV (LB IIB), Bl 
ing with a largely symmetrical plan (see Figure 
brick f 
is not, therefore 





foot square build- 





1), Only the mud- 





andations were preserved, below the level of the doorsills. It 


sssible to reconstruct the location of the entrance 








Dx 15 feet 





to the structure. The larg nniral”) room measured 








On cither side of this room was a row of three chambers, creating 


ont, of the building were 





4 symmetrical plan, Across the back, or 





andations was a half 
not published (Bliss 


two rooms of differing size. Underneath the f 





inch thick layer of y 
B04: 71-74 


The plan of the City IV building is quite similar to that of the 





Medinet Habu houses. ‘The main room was a long rectangle, enclosed 


on three sides. Oren has reconstructed the entrance to the buildin 





» living room, and 
13” (Oren, 


on the west side, leading directly into the maii 





labelled the chambers on the east side “narrow store-r 
loath: 46, fig. 2 





Tell Jemmeh 
Oren (1984b: 46) su 





c 


classified as a “Residency 


building JF at Tell Jemmeh should 
Figure 24:2-3), The building was 














limmest undations for the comers. The bricks 








The plan of the building was only pa 





tially preserved. Petrie reports 





the identification of 11 chambers, the largest of which was JF, by 


which the entire structure is known. JF appears to be a rectangular 





n stretch 
atifies a row of 3 small chambers (JG, JH, and JJ). West of JE 
ible row of rooms (JC, JD, JE, JK, Jl, JM, and JN) 
Only the northeast corner 
pl. VI). Oren r 
12 m “c 


c the north-south axis, To the cast of JF, Petric 











8 








courtyard” at the south end of which was located the 





main entrance, The “east wing” comprised 5 small chambers, and 
the “west wing” a symmetric + chambers 
each (Oren 1984b: 46, fig. 2) 

The building a tracted by Oren 
ring of houses at Medinet Habu and the Cauler Hall House at Tell 


el-Hesi, The only major divergence is the lack of a chamber or 











s reminiscent of the outer 





































































measuring 44 x 23 x I] cm, and a drainage channel in the exte- 
rior wall (Tubb 1990: 26). In fact, both structures appear to be part 
of the same architectural complex. Since the complex is still under 


excavation and since no plan of the “Residency” has yet been pub: 
lished, the buildings can not be definitively classified as to type. It 


is possible that the building in area AA does b 





ng to this type 





although it is difficult to identify the characteristic elements in the 


aph (Tubb 1988: fig. 15) 








published ph 


Gezer 
The strategic importance of Gezer and the references to its capture 


nclude that 








by Mermeptah in Egyptian soure 
the site ought to have had a “Resideney” during the late Nineteenth 
and early Twentieth Dynastic 

During the Late Bronze Age Gezer was probably the most important 


city-kingdom in southern Canaan, commanding a vital crossroad of 


the “Via Maris" and the main road le 











Shephelal to the hill country. The conquest plays an ir 
tant role in Memep ampaign to Canaan in the fifth year of his 
reign (1207 wc It stands to reason that—like in the cave of 
Ashkelon, which after its conquest was turned into an Egyptian strong 






hold—a permanent Egyptian pre wa a € 








ch as Tell e-Far‘a (8 
then one would have been 


ple to identify his “Residency 


The underlying logic is that if other sites 
and Tel Sera’, rated a resident 





sted at Gezer and it ought to be pos 















Singer 27-30, figs. 1 oposes that Macalister’s 
‘Canaanite Castle” represents the nor’s “Residency” (see Figure 
25:2). Singer points to the building’s “squarish plan, the solid walls 
that carried an upper store ner entrance the lon, 








1986-1987: In fact 
lance to a Center Hall Hous 


It is true that the structure was square and had thick walls, but these 








the “Canaanite Castle bears scant resem 


features are not exclusive to Genter Hall Houses and are no 






| for classification. ‘The entrance was not in the corner, but slightly 
| off the ¢ 









er axis. The build pad inte- 





had neither a square 


n. Furthermore, the date of 





| the “Canaanite Castle” is muc ed (Bunimovitz. 1988-1989: 


Mair 1988-1 














|: Three Rosen Howse from Amarna (Borch icke 1980: plan 76), 1:150 
Thee Rew Hose with c u hare and Ricke 190; 

















Bunimovitz (1988-1989: 
m Mac 


y” (see F 





3) proposes instead that 





m Illa trenches 27-28 be 
1). As rec 
Bunimovitz, it was a square structure with thick walls. ‘The interior 


a brick building fre 





considered a “Resi nstructed by 











space was divic small square or rectangular 





chambers and buttresses. ‘This building alse 





lacks the constituent features of a Center Hall House, Ut did not have 
m and broad front hall of the Center Hall Hous 
ad Main Room or the long main room fronting on the 


House with Long Main Room 








with Square/ B 





street of the Genter Hal 





Type 2: Tire 








of the Three Room He 

in the front of the house and two small chambers at the back, The 
Three Room House could be provided with an interior staircase 
Ricke (1932; 13-15) identifies the Three 


‘or most basic house plan at Amara. As in P 














Howe as the simplest 














a main living room (Hauptwohnraun), roughly square in shape, and 


two smaller chambers at the back of the I tered directly 





into the main room and from there into either of the back cham- 








1m Houses with interior staircases 
for example, Borchardt and Ricke 1980; Hauspline 7:Q469a. 
and 27:P47.1b) 





Bath Shan 
Beth Shan is the only site in LB IB-Iron IA Palestine at which Tre 
Room Ho 
1993: 27) the level VIII/VII residential quarter contained both Three 
Room Houses and Genter Hal! Howes. The interspersing of the two type 
is said to be similar to that found at Deir el-Medinch and Amara. 
Unfortunately James and McGovern do not 
ther as Three Room Houses, Loci 1 


probably form a single di 





wes have been excavated. According to James and McGovern 








ify which room: 
and 1260-1261 
zh locus 1260 is und 











mesti¢ unit, altho bt 





edly a courtyard rather than an interior room given its size (about 





6 x 6.5 m) and the presence of a fabun (James and McGovern 1993: 
33-34, map 1). The individual rooms lining the west side of street 
| 1250 could be paired together as the back rooms of Thre Room 





Houses, but without any evidence of what lay further west that would 





















whether or not the 


Room Houses must be 


re a decision abo 
ied Thn 
suspended until more evidence is available 
James and McGovern (1993: 53-36) also suger 
mandant’s Residence” from level VII (LB IIB) at Beth Shan was a 
form of the New Kin 


f four rooms: wo of approximately equal dimensions; a slightly 


tion. Theref 








southwestern residential quarter contai 


st that the “Gom- 








gdom Egyptian house. The building consisted 


larger, rectangular room; and one very long, very narrow chamber 


see F 





ure 26:3), The largest room contained a mudbrick installa- 





h the excavators interpreted as a lavatory. The doorways 








it in the southwest corner at the western end of the narrow cham- 
ber, but this room is exceptionally narrow for a front hall, and resem 


bles more closely the framework for a staircase. ‘There is a narrow 





break in the outer wall of the yeasterm chamber which is. the 
only visible candidate for the entrance, The building was constructed 


of mudbrick, the dimensions 





which are not published, 








The plan of the “Commandant’s Residence” resembles the Three 





Room House with interior staircase. There are, nevertheless, significant 





deviations from the Egyptian design. The wall sep the two 
nt, but is Z-shape 


om served for bathing and/or toilet 








the installation in the larges 


ies in so small a house would 





be qui 





unusual by Egyptian standards. In the Three R 





the largest room normally served as the m: 








sible to the public. We would expect to find the 


entrance to the house via that room, If the doorway was located 






there, no trace of it remains, Finally, the use of stone foundations 
Pr 
It should be emphasized that 


is distinctly non-E 





‘Commandant’s Residence” in 





no way represents an Egyptian elite-class domicile. ‘The Tiree Room 
House was utilized for the living quarters of the humblest workers, 
not high-ranking 
rated a Center Hall House at the very least 


The interpretation 





ficials. Persons of status in Egypt would have 





he building as a residence is also open 0 
question. The unusual installation that almost filled the main room, 
st that the build- 





the thick walls, and the proximity to a large silc 


ing migh 


have served an industrial, rather than domestic, function. 
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Type 3: Administra 





The structures which are termed here Administrative Buildings go by a 





variety of names in the scholarly literature: palace, fort, migdol, even 


rnor’s residency, They were square buildings with small sym- 














metrically arranged chambers and a staircase, Most featured but 
tresses or corner towers. The details of the internal layout varied, 
but in those cases in which the location of the entrance could be 
determined, the staircase was accessible from the entrance hall. Two 

the buildings had a broad entrance ball with adjoining staircase 
chamber to the right and parallel rows of square and long cham- 





bers arranged behind the ve nd stairs 


It is not clear whethe Administratice Buildings are: actually of 






ptian derivation. They have some characteristics of Egyptian 
architecture, such as buttresses, comer towers, square plan, and con- 
struction techniques like by 





indations, sand beneath the foun- 








dations, ete. On th hand, no ¢ 





parallels for these structures 
Nubia 


can be cited in New Kingdom Egypt « 

Oren and Shershevsky (1989: 15-18} 
these buildings are often described as Egyptian migdol-forts, they differ 
n New Kingdom forts in the Nile Valley and North 
Sinai. The forts in Nubia and North Sinai were truly monumental 











affairs with very thick walls and massive gates and buttresses. ‘The 


average size of Nubian forts was 18,000 m*. Even the smaller fortified 





structures in the two regions, such as Shalfak and Kumma in Nubia 
and Bir el-Abd and Haruvit in North Sinai covered about 2500 1 





The Administ 





ings were built on a much smaller scale, about 
350 m*, more on the order of the Genter Hall Houses. Because of the 
s, Oren and Shershevsky (1989: 


18) deny that the Administrative Buildings served 


thinness of their walls and bu 











function, prc tead administrative roles, such as police and 








1 suggests that Oren and 
B, J. Kemp (1986) 


architectural type as 


Evidence from a much eatlic 





Shershevsky may have been on the righ 





was able to identify a certain Middle King 
nary from the Eleventh Dynasty tomb of 
Meketra in Thebes exhibits 
excavated Middle King 





1 plan which can be recognized in the 





m sites. It consists of a rectangular scribe’s 








nterconnecting squa 





storage chambers (see identified such 
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M Building 








in the domestic complexes at Kahum and in the second ca 
forts of Kumma, Shalfak, Uronarti, Mingissa and Askut, The strongest 
corroborating evidence comes from Uronarti where sealings inscribed 
“granary of the fortress of KheseFiuntiu” (ic ti) were 
in the granary building (wee Figure 27:2). Another structure from the 


opposite end of the Uronarti with rectangular rather than 
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square rooms (Dunk 





1 1967: map III) is an even closer parallel 10 
the LB IB-Iron IA Palestinian buildi 

Most of the storage facilities known from the Nile Valley during 
the New Kingdom were designed on a much 














same basic elements of scribe’s vestibule, adjoining staircase, and 





interconnect chambers are still re 





nizable, The preferred 
he ste 


ilar, much longer than it was 





shape of the rooms, at least & of commodities 





wide (Badawy 1968: 128-14 

The comparative evidence is too meager to permit any firm con- 
these structures in LB TB 
ine. On the other hand, it seems likely that they we 


clusion about the origin or function 
Iron IA P, 


influenced by Egyptian architectural traditions and that they had an 












administrative function, perhaps the col 





especially grain, wine, and oil, 





Bath Shan 
Next to the “Commandant’s Residence” in level VIL (LB IB), rec 
tangular building was found that the excavators termed a migdo 

Figure 28). It measured 15.5 x 23.5 m, and the average thickness 











the building was not preserved, but the excavators reconstructed 








Rowe 1929: 930: 2 » 
Th 
McG 





buildin material restudied by James and 





m uiggests that Rowe's recon 





thetical 









belong to the original plan ing. On this basis Oren and 


Shershevsky (1989: 14) con 





hat the original structure had a 





ance, but no pilasters or towers. Its dimensions were 


The Administrative Building was built of mudbricks measuring 1.1 x 





0.5 x 0.2 m on basalt found: 
fill 


and careful construction of the building 
















stones, Although the scale 
4 special function, 


the finds do not contribute to its identificat 





The pottery assem: 





James and McGovern 1993: 














Deir eB 


The architectural remains 





Stratum VII (LB HB) at Deir cl-Balah 





see Figure 29:2). Only the 1 m high foundations were preserve 








The foundation walls were 2.4 m wide and were built of mudbricks 
measuring 50-60 x 30 x 10-12 em. Along the bottom of the foun- 
dation here was a lay nd. The overall dimensions of 
the building were 20 x 20 m, It was composed of 14 rooms, 


co A 
ners (T, Dothan 198: 





Since only the foundations were preserved, it is not possible to 






of the entrance to the building or of the door 








ways between rooms. There are no close parallels for its plan from 
the Nile Valley to assist in interpreting its layout or fanction 









Td Me 
In LB IIB (Strata VII-VI) a square “ci was located at ‘Tel 
Mor (sce Figure Const of mudbricks, the outer wal 
were 2.5 m thick and 23 m long. They were reinforced by a series 


cesses (M. Dot 














southwest comer. Along the east side of the structure, north of the 


rntrance hall, was a row of thr all chambers. On the west side 





nding row of long, narrow chambers, each divided by 





4 partition wall into rooms of unequal size (M. Dothan 1975b; 888 
This layout is reminiscent of the plan of a building inside the 
Middle Kingdom fort at Uronarti mentioned 


a broad entrance hall with a staircase and four small and three lon 








harrow chambers. The only significant difference is in the orient 
tion of the long chambers which were perpendicular to the entrance 
hall (Dunham 1967: map HID. A\ 
parallel to the entrance hall 





Mor the long chambers were 











Above the ruins of the strata VII-VIT Administrative Building, a 
smaller building was constructed, The migdol, as it was termed by 
the excavator, measured 11 x 11 m and had 4 m thick walls, The 





lower st 
story (M. Dothan 


published, it is difficult to compare it 





Fy was comprised of two rooms; a ramp led to an upper 





90), Since n 





plan of the migdol has been 


other structures. However 





the published des at it is not related to the Admin 








sratve Buildings and lacks any particularly Egyptian feat 














Aphck 
Excavations on the aerog 





Area X) at Aphek exposed a monu: 
mental building in local stratum 12 (LB IIB). This building is identified 
04, palace VI, and the Go 
‘sce Figure 30). The foundations and the walls of the ground floor 


variously as building -mor’s Residence 





were constructed of stone; the walls of the upper story/stories were 
of brick construction which collapsed when the building was destroyed. 
The 14 m thick st ht of 2 m, The 
plan of the building consisted of an entrance hall with a double 
do 





ine walls were preserved to a he 





way, @ slaircase which adjoined the entrance hall to the west 





narrow storerooms on the west side. Storage jars of local type were 





found in both of the storerooms, Kochavi has argued that building 

















Room 





yono 
Storeroom 
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1104 





Id be classified as “Residency” because of “its isolation, 





equilateral side, thick walls, side entrance 








cells on the ground floor, and the stai the comer” (Kochavi 
1990: si 

In fact, the building lacks many, if not most, of the constitutive 
features of a Center Hall House. Not only the foundations, but 


walls, were constructed of stone. Th 








fe is no indication of a wipar- 





tite plan and no main living room, square, broad, or long, Furthermore, 





the rooms do not appear to have been used for domestic purpose 











structure can not be classi 

The ¢ 
method of construction, is the Admin 
Althou 
and_comy 
h 








est parallel to the plan of this structure, if not to it 
ative Building at ‘Tel Mor 


the Aphck building was smaller than the one at Tel Mor 











entered into a broad room, A staircase was located in a 





ym the side of the entrance hall 





ugh the back of the hall a doorway led to a series of long and 











&: Temp 


There 


for which Egyptian antecedents have be 





in LB 1B-lron 1A Pal 
seek: Hathor Temple 
Temples with Raised Holy-of Holes. ‘Two examples of each are 
Egypt. Hathor Temples were erected at Serabit ch 





two kinds of cultic archi 














Khadem and Timna', E Sinai an 
Wadi ‘Arabah, respectively. Temp if Holies. were 
found at Beth Shan and Lachish. The two subtypes are distinguished 








not only by the nature of the site at which they were found, min. 
ing installation rather than city, but 
At the forme 


the primar 





the deities worshiped. 





hereas at the latter, the evidence 
W); 1072, 1080) 


sts that local deities were revere 





The resources available for studying tures is relatively 





s architecture has drawn considerable attention in 
M. Ottoson (1980), and A, Mazar 














lestine. A. Bomann’s (1991) study of the Egyptian private chapel, 
which the Tample with Rawed Holy of Holies has been compated, 
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facilitates the examination 





ff that subtype. S. Wimmer (1990) has 
drawn together all of the data, ar 





al and textual, relating 








to the question of Egyptian cult 










Type 4A. 





H 











As Wimmer 1070) ha: 


essence a “rock-shrine,” One of its defining features is the shallow 





1990: ply n he Hathor Temple was in 











Other features include a two-columned portico or naos and an outer 









Only the Hathor Temple at ‘Timna’ falls within the purview of this 





study. The one at Serabit el-Khadem lies outside Palestine proper 





although it testifies 10 Egyptian 





ivity in Asia during the New 





Kingdom. It is also significant for comparative purposes as another 





example of an Egyptian mining templ 
Unlike the Tima’ shrine, the Hathor Temple at Serabit l-Khadem 
ry (see Wimmer 1990: 






had a long and complex. architectur: 























1060-1068 for a summary of th arly discussion and relevant 





bibliography). A series of architectural elements led to two rock 





in front (S,R;V,W)" (Wimmer 1990: 1067). The par- 


allel between the ‘Timna’ el and the shrine of cave U is ¢ 











cially close, as Wimmer (1990: 1070) has recognized, since the latter 


Tine! 
The excavators identified five strata at Site 200, the location of the 
Hathor Temple. Th 
Chaleotithic-EB I period. No subs 
fore the erection of the first ph 


arliest consisted of a brief occupation during the 





rent use of the site was identified 
of the Ha 
Few details of the stratum IV 





Temple in the early 











structure, attributed to Seti Ton the basi criptional eviden 





survived its destruction and the 
IL The second phase of 


reign of Ramesses I and cont 











din use through the reign of 





Ramesses V. It is from this stratum ¢ 
A 








about the Hathor Temple is dex 








Egyptian 





ry cE. In 
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ents of the earlier Hathor ‘Temple 
t, disturbing the plan of the stra 


stratum IT many architectural 
were reused in secondary ¢ 
tum [V-IIT structure. Further 
brief Ri 


robber trenches 





bance can be attributed to the 
of 





nan occupation of the site, which included the di 












of the Timna‘ Hathor 
s, including num 


Stratum IIL repre 
Temple 





feature of Stratum TIL was the White Floor 
ston 


after 






White Floor was stratigra 











¢ altered! by: the 
tablished in the exea 
atum IIT was actually 
of the White Floor (Rothenberg 
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capitals which served as door jambs. All four of the pillars are extant 





although none of them was found jn situ, ‘Iwo fragments of a cavetto 





hhitraves and/or the 
wus 107. 







































Although ments of the roof were found, it is clear 
that it mus istic curve normally found on the 
roofs of a inn appears to have been: 








a large ype. T ont walls werc 
from f, seer from the fragment o 
ribed relief (Cat, 1) where, alth cone itself is illegible, the 
ce of a pair of vertical cartouches show that it came from high 
ip on tle wall, since they would have been written cither in front of 
ot behinel the k d (Schulman 1988: 115) 





men of Ramesses I should be read, 


ally preserved (Schulman 19 


Schulman believes that the 





although the name 
15-116 


In front of the ly the same dimen: 














Egyptian 





Roman intrusion: nuch of the pro-naos (Rothenberg 19 


The Hathor Temple at ‘Timna‘ was in every respect 
1 architectural elements 








n. Not only were the plan 








n style, but the worshiped was indisputably. the 


of Egyp 
Egyptian goddess Hathor (W 








Type 4B: Temples with Raised Holy-of-He 


Holy-of He one of the cultic architectural 
3-177). It 


The Tample with R 
types identified by A. Maza 














by a staircase. ‘The layout 





and raised holy-of-holie 
4 pair of columns in the center and benches 





That this plar ples that of the private chapels at 








Amarna was first noted we (I 
excavations at Deir el-Medinch the renewed excavations at 
Amama have added to the number of private chapels known from 





Egypt. The buildings exhibit a consistent tripartite plan composed 
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columns in the hall(s) and a short staircase leading up to the sanc- 
tuary. The elements were normally arranged symmetrically along a 


longitudinal axis (Boman 1991: 8 





nerally acknowl 





While the similarities in the plans have been 


etation has been debated, In his study of 





1, their proper inter 





Bronze and Iron Age religious architecture in Palestine, M. Ottosson 
1980: 50-51, 79-80) ar at both the Beth Shan and Lachish 
Temples with Raised Holy-of-Holies were derived from Egyptian mod- 
els. He suggests that the Beth Shan Temples were “to be 

10: 50), ‘This 




















almost as copies of the Amara chapels” (Ottosson 19 
ition has not 


{tinued to attract supporters; instead R, Giveon 





s convinced most scholars that the influence worked in 





the opposite direction, the Amarna chapels having been modeled 





alter Palestinian prototype 
A. Bomann (1991: 81, 89, 93) has conducted an exhaustive study 





ff the private chapels at Amarna and Deir e-Medinch and concur 





with Giveon’s hy in particular that benches, which 





are otherwise unknown in Egyptian cultic architecture, were char 
acteristic of Syro-Pale temples. Bomann (1991: 93) then argues 
that the LB I1B-Iron IA Palestinian Temples with Raised Holy-of Holies 


represent a development in Palestine parallel to that which had 








occurred earlier at Amama under the influence of religious and cul- 
tural syncretism, 

Similarly, Busink (1970; 411-422), Wimmer (1990: 1079), and A. 
Mazar (1992: 177) all have interpreted the Beth Shan and Lachish 
uctures as local types, “in ptian element 
Wimmer 1990: 1079). In other words, they fit th 
Holy-of-Holies into the typol 
1 connecting link between the temples of Alalakh and Hazor and 
Solomon’s Temple in Jerusalem” (A. Mazar 1992 

Although the Tem Holy-uf-Holies does. nc 
have f i 


the Amarna chapels, the incorpora- 
tion of Egyptian elements 














le with Raised 

















parks it as an Egyptianizing type 





Beth Shan 
The level VII (LB 1B) Tonple at Beth Shan had a tripartite plan 
we Figure 34). An entrance room (or “ante with interior 








measurements of 3.90 x 6.50 m provided access 





of a bent axis approach. One entered from the west and then executed 
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VI (Rowe 1940: pl. VII 


The interior dimen- 
sions of the cell 


10.57-11.17 m, The 
und in the calla which 
walls, a mudbrick stair- 


approximately 11.50 x 2.73 m. It contained 












and a set of stairs in the center of the northern wall. A mudbrick 





altar stood before the stairs. The inner dimensic 











fi m. The naos measured 4.0 x 6,05 m and contained 








a mudbrick and limestone altar built 
mall chi 


t the back wall. Two 






ers adjoined the naos on the east and one on the west 
vel VI Temple we 


rance room, ‘The walls were built 





of mudbrick. The north wall of the cella had a foundat 



























ones. All of the other walls were 








except for the east exterior wall 
structed directly on top of the remains of the earlier 


Rowe 1940: 13-17, pl. VII 


Temple wall 










Lachish 








 Lachish unearthed a p preserved 
Temple with Raised Holy-of-H ¢ Figure 36) in level VI (LB I 


































can not be determined with certainty. ‘The excavator reconstructed 
1 set of stairs leading from the entrance room to the cella which wa 
1.30 m higher, Various stone slabs found in the vicinity of r 
way may have formed part of the stain 
The cella measured 16.50 « 14.20 m and had a brick floor. ‘I 

limestone pillar and charred remains of cedar of Lebanon 
beams show that a pair jumns supported a wooden roof, A 
wide doorway in the north wall led to an antechamber 





Another very small chamber was ear the northeastern cor 












ner of the cella, Most of the objects found in the came from 
this room. Along the northern half of the east wall lla were 
found three chalk column bases which were attached to the wall by 


al chalk columns were found 
on the bases, An 
installation with 1.10 m high stone walls was located in the south 


brick pilasters, Parts of three 0c 





in the area of the Temple and fit the markin 





west corner of the cella, ‘The walls and bottom of the installation 





were thickly plastered. In 1 








of well-hewn stone slab 





-d to the 
The macs, like the entra 





room, was very poorly preserved and 





chamber with adjoining subsidiary room(s). The floor of the naos wa: 


a plastered stone pavement (Ussishkin 1978a: 10-17; 
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